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AX ACT TO ENCOURAGB IMMIGRATION TO THB STATE OF MISSOURI. 



Sicnoir 

1. Creates a Board of Immigratioii, to be ap- 
pointed by the Goyernor. 

2. Goyernor and Secretary of State to be ex- 
officio members of the board ; duties of 
the board. 

8. The board may publish or cause to be pub- 
lished, what. 

4. The board may appoint agents. 

5. Meetinc of the boards when end where to be 

held. 

6. GoTemor to be presiding ofiicer ; election of 

officers. 



SsCTIOlf 

7. Treasurer of the board to rive bond. 
S. Appropriation out of the State treasury. 
9. Board may open books for subscriptions and 
endowments. 

10. Immigration Fund so created to be deposit- 

edy where, and expended, how. 

11. Vacancies in the board, how to be filled. 

12. Board to co-operate with the Bureau of Im- 

mirration at Washington, D. C; reports 
to be made to Legislature. 



Whereas, The time has arrived when the subject of immigration 
should receive the immediate services and unremitted attention of 
ever^ well meaning citizen of our State, in order to repair as rapidly as 
possible the losses of population sustained through tlie desolations of 
war, by the introduction of a people recommended by their loyalty, 
Uieir industry and intelligence ; and wherecM^ that in order to se- 
cure this end every inducement should be olBfered that class of immi- 
grants, come from what portion of the civilized world they may. and 
the development of our agricultural and mineral resources should be 
encouraged, therefore 

Be it enacted hy the General Assembly of the State\of Missouriy as 
follows : 

Section 1. There is hereby created a Board of Immigration, which 
shall be composed of five members, three of which are to be appointed 
by the Governor. 

Sec. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-officio 
members of this board ; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will enhance and encourage immigration to our 
State, either from the eastern States of the United States or from the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Sec, 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it advisable 
and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish or cause 
to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on apd de- 
scribing in a true light the developed and undeveloped agricultural 
and mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our facilities for navi- 

SUon, railroad connectionSj and our wide-spread commerce, and to 
{tribute them in such localities wherever, in their opinion, they may 
be useful, beneficial and of good for the promotion of immigration to 
our State. 

Sec. 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed expedient 
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by them, to appoint an a^ent or agents either for the eastern States of 
the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and advising 
immigration; and such agent or agents shall act solely under the in- 
struction of the Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and allow 
their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund cre- 
ated as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis, on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and' September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same; but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
a meeting of the board at any other time, whenever a majority there- 
of shall deem it advisable for the dispatch of business and the in- 
terest of immigration ; such calls, however, shall always be made 
by the president of the board, and countersigned by the secretary 
thereof. 

Seo. 6. The Governor of the State shall be presiding oflScer of the 
board, and in their first meeting on the last Mfonday in March, A. D. 
1865, the board shall elect, by ballot, a corresponding and recording 
secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, out of their own number. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum often 
thousand- dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president and 
secretary thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 8. Four thousand dollars are hereby appropriated out of any 
money in the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for ihe use of the 
Board of Immigration, and to be expended by them as they think 
best and expedient for the interest of immigration to the State of 
Missouri. 

Sec, 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized and 
shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contributions 
and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and all persons who are immediately and directly benefited by 
the flow of immigration ; which money so contributed shall also be 
under the control ot and expended by the board for the intents and 
purposes in the preceding section stated. 

Sec. 10. The fund so created shall be called "Immigration Fund,^' 
and all money accruing under the preceding section shall be depos- 
ited in a bauK to be designated by t-he board, subject to the order of 
the same. The drafts to be signed by the president and countersigned 
by the treasurer. 

Sec 11. In case of a vacancy in the board occurring by death, 
removal, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the board. 

Sec 12. It shall be the duty of said board to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regular re- 
ports of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly of the 
State, accompanied by such references, suggestions and statistics as 
may furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis for future leg- 
islation on the subject of immigration. 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved February 16, 1865, 
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TITLE XXIIL Chapter 68. 

AK ACrr OONOEBNING THB BOARD OF IMMIQRATION. 

Be it enacted ly the General Aaaemhly of the State of Missouri^ 

as follows : 

Section 1. There shall be a Board of Immigration, which shall 
be composed of five members, three of which are to be appointed by 
the Governor. 

Sec. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-oflScio 
members of this board; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will advance and encourage immigration to this 
State, either from the eastern States of the United States or from the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Sec. 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it advisable 
and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish or cause 
to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on and describ- 
ing, in a true light, tne developed and undeveloped agricultural and 
mineral resources of the Stat«of Missouri, our facilities for navigation, 
railroad connections, and our wide-spread commerce, and to distribute 
them in such localities wherever, in their opinion, they may be useful, 
beneficial and of good for the promotion ol immigration to our State. 

Sec. 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed expedient 
by them, to appoint an agent or agents, either for the eastern States 
of the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and ad- 
vising immigration: and such agent or agents shall act solely under 
the instruction of the Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and 
allow their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund 
created as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same ; but nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent a meeting of the board at any other time, or the regular meeting 
of the board at any other place, whenever a majority thereof shall 
deem it advisable lor the dispatch of business and the interest of im- 
migration ; such calls, however, shall always be made by the president 
of the board and countersigned by the secretary thereof. 

Sec 6. The Governor of the State shall be the presiding officer of 
the board, and the officers now appointed and serving shall hold their 
offices until the last Monday in March, 1867, at which time the board 
shall elect, by ballot, out of their own number, a recording secretary 
and a corresponding secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, who 
shall hold their offices fortwo years and until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president 
and secretary thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 8. Ihe sum of two thousand dollars, annually, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury of the State not other- 
wise appropriated, for the use of the Board of Immigration, to be ex- 
pended by them as they think best and expedient for the interest of 
immigration to the State of Missouri, which shall be in full of all other 
appropriations. 
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by them, to appoint an a^ent or agents either for the eastern States of 
the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and advising 
immigration; and such agent or agents shall act solely under the in- 
struction of the Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and allow 
their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund cre- 
ated as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis, on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same; but nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
a meeting of the board at any other time, whenever a majority there- 
of shall deem it advisable for the dispatch of business and the in- 
terest of immigration; such calls, however, shall always be made 
by the president of the board, and countersigned by the secretary 
thereof. 

Sbc. 6. The Governor of the State shall be presiding oflScer of the 
board, and in their first meeting on the last M!onday in March, A, D. 
1865, the board shall elect, by ballot, a corresponding and recording 
secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, out of their own number. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum often 
thousand dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president and 
secretary thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Sec. 8. Four thousand dollars are hereby appropriated out of any 
money m the treasury not otherwise appropriated, for ihe use of the 
Board of Immigration, and to be expended by them as they think 
best and expedient for the interest of immigration to the State of 
Missouri. 

Sec. 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized and 
shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contributions 
and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and all persons who are immediately and directly benefited by 
the flow of immifi^ration ; which money so contributed shall also be 
under the control ot and expended by the board for the intents and 
purposes in the preceding section stated. 

Sec. 10. The fund so created shall be called "Immigration Fund," ' 

and all money accruing under the preceding section shall be depos- > 

ited in a bank to be designated by tlie board, subject to the order of ' 

the same. The drafts to be signed by the president and countersigned 
by the treasurer. ' 

Sec 11. In case of a vacancy in the board occurring by death, \ 

removal, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled by the / 

Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the board. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of said board to co-operate with the I 

Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regular re- ( 

ports of their laoors and proceedings to the General Assembly of the i 

State, accompanied by such references, suggestions and statistics as I 

may furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis for future leg- I 

islation on the subject of immigration. i 

This act to take effect and be in force from and after its passage. 

Approved February 16, 1866. ( 
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TITLE XXIII. Chapter 68. 

AN ACT CONOBRNIN0 THB BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

Be it enacted hy the General Aaaemhly of the State of Missouri^ 
a8 follows : 

Section 1. There shall be a Board of Immigration, which shall 
be composed of five members, three of which are to be appointed by 
the Governor. 

Sec. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-oflScio 
members of this board; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will advance and encourage immigration to this 
State, either from the eastern States of the United States or from the 
eastern hemisphere. 

Sec 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it advisable 
and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish or cause 
to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on and describ- 
ing, in a true light, tne developed and undeveloped agricultural and 
mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our facilities for navigation, 
railroad connections, and our wide*spread commerce, and to distribute 
them in such localities wherever, in their opinion, they may be useful, 
beneficial and of good for the promotion of immigration to our State. 

Skc- 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed expedient 
by them, to appoint an agent or agents, either for the eastern States 
of the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding and ad- 
vising immigration : and such agent or agents fehall act solely under 
the instruction of tne Board of Immigration, who shall also fix and 
allow their compensation for their services, to be paid out of the fund 
created as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Board of Immigration to meet 
in the city of St. Louis on the last Monday in the months of March, 
June and September, and on the first Monday in December, for con- 
sultation, and to transact such business as properly may come before 
the same ; but nothing in this chapter shall be so construed as to pre- 
vent a meeting of the board at any other time, or the regular meeting 
of the board at any other place, whenever a majority thereof shall 
deem it advisable for the dispatch of business and the interest of im- 
migration ; such calls, however, shall always be made by the president 
of the board and countersigned by the secretary thereof. 

Sec, 6. The Governor of the State shall be the presiding oflScer of 
the board, and the officers now appointed and serving shall hold their 
offices until the last Monday in March, 1867, at which time the board 
shall elect, by ballot, out of their own number, a recording secretary 
and a corresponding secretary, a vice president and a treasurer, who 
shall hold their offices for two years and until their successors are duly 
elected and qualified. 

Sec. 7. The treasurer of the board shall give bond in the sum of 
ten thousand dollars, which bond shall be approved by the president 
and secretary thereof, and deposited with the Secretary of State. 

Sec 8. The sum of two thousand dollars, annually, is hereby ap- 
propriated out of any money in the Treasury of the State not other- 
wise appropriated, for the use of the Board of Immigration, to be ex- 
pended by them as they think best and expedient for the interest of 
uniiiigration to the State of Missouri, which shall be in full of all other 
appropriations. 
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Sec. 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized and 
shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contributions 
and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, mer- 
chants and all persons who are immediately and directly benefited by 
the flow of immigration ; which money so contributed • shall also be 
under control of and expended by the board for the intents and pur- 
poses in the preceding section stated. 

Sbc. 10. The fund so created shall be called "Immigration Fund," 
and all monev accruing under the preceding section shall be deposited 
in a bank to be designated by the board, suoject to the order of the 
same. The drafts to be signed by the president and countersigned by 
the treasurer. 

Skg. 11. In case of a vacancy occurring in the board by death, 
removal, resignation or otherwise, such vacancy shall be filled by the 
Governor, by and with the advice and consent of the board. 

Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of said board to co-operate with the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington Citv, and to make regular 
reports of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly of 
the State, accompanied by references, suggestions and statistics, as 
raajr furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis for future legis- 
lation on the subject of immigration. 

Approved March 6, 1866. 
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In compliance with the requirements of the foregoing acts, the 
Board of Immigration submits its first biennial report rendering an 
account of its operations, of the receipts and expenditures under the 
law establishing it, and of the results attained since its establishment. 

The duties devolving upon tliis board are : First^ to encourage and 
promote immigration ; and, second, to advise and aid immigrants. 

The manner in which we have tried to perform these duties, with 
the very limited means at our command, the means we have applied 
for this purpose and the difficulties we had to contend with, will more 
fully appear from the annexed report of the secretary. 

From the abstract statement of the treasurers of this board, it will 
be perceived that the amount of State aid received during these two 

years was only $6,000 00 

The voluntary contributions obtained from corporations and 

individuals amounted to 4,493 90 

Total receipts $10,496 90 

The expenses for the office at St Louis, including rent, furniture, 
fuel, postage, stationery, contingent expenses and salary of 

clerk (now at $900 per annum ), amount to $3173 08 

For publications and tneir distribution, for printing 

and advertising 3354 80 

For agents' traveling expenses and for collection fees . . 1984 67 
For diplomas of honorary 'members, engraving, print- 
ing, etc .' 686 00 

Total expenses $9047 66 

Leaving balance in hands of treasurer $1449 36 

There is no indebtedness. 

But it will be seen that the amount now provided by law for the 
great and important work this board has to perform is utterly insuf- 
ficient, and must necessarily impair the efficiency of its action. 

The act creating this board contemplates that it shall publish or 
cause to be published pamphlets, essays and articles on Missouri. 
We have aided in the publication of various books and pamphlets on 
the subject; we have ourselves published Muench's Handbook for 
German Emigrants, and one circular, "Free Missouri" (in the English 
Ian^age),in ten thousand of copies; also, other pampnlets and num- 
berless articles in the press of this and other countries. But for the 
material aid of others, the zeal of our German correspondent, Hon. F. 
Muench, our general agent, Rev. M. W. Willis, of Professor S. Water- 
house, and of our secretary, Mr. Isidor Bush, with all of whom this has 
been a labor of love — asking of us no pecuniary reward — we woild not 
have been able to do this. 
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Our means are also too limited to afford to the arriving immigrants 
that protection and aid which they so much require. We had to 
restrict ourselves, in this respect, to co-operation, as far as we could, 
with those charitable institutions which had been established by our 
citizens in a spirit of philanthrophy deserving the hig:hegt praise. By 
electing the rresident of the German Emigrant Aid Society as our 
secretary, our co-operation with that society has been most advan- 
tageous for both, and has greatlv benefited the foreigners Who came 
to or through Missouri for a new home. 

We succeeded in obtaining from the managers of some of our 
Missouri railroads a reduction of fare for the transportation of immi- 
grants, their families and household goods. Thousands of dollars were 
thus saved to those coming to settle among us. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the law, we have solicited con- 
tributions of money for an "immigration fund," and about forty -five 
hundred dollars ($4500) have been received. Small as this amount 
is, it has materially aided this board in its efforts, and the donors 
deserve our best thanks. 

We refer also to the correspondence with the United States Bureau 
of Immigration at Washington, the Commissioner of Immigration at 
New York, and others, the more interesting portion of which is ap- 
pended to this report. It is evident that the example of Missouri in 
encouraging immigration receives the applause of, and is followed by, 
various of our sister States. 

The wisdom of establishing a State Board of immigration has been 
fully vindicated by the results. The attention of emigrants has been 
attracted to Missouri ; and she has received, during the year just 
closed, a larger share of the continually increasing tide of immigra- 
tion than ever before. In consequence of this, the value of our lands, 
as well as the amount of our productions, has rapidly increased, and 
has repaid to our citizens a hundred fold the small outlay made to 
bring about those results. ^ 

The increase of immigration to our State since the organization of 
this board has been so great, its benign influence on the wealth and . 
productions of Missouri and the development of her resources is so 
marked, that we cannot but feel a justifiable pride in having been per- 
mitted to be the means of promoting, fostering, inviting, aiding and 
attracting immigration. 

Without asking or expecting from you any acknowledgment of 
our services, we may be pardoned for saying that the result we have 
attained is such as we can refer to ^ith much gratification. 

We do ask, however, in view of these results, and in view of the 
fact that the importance of immigration to this State is beginning to 
be sensibly felt, that you appropriate for this purpose an amount in 
proportion to the magnitude and importance of this noble cause. As 
immigration increases so rapidly, some further legislation may be 
necessary to extend and perfect our sphere of usefulness ; and we 
shall be happy to carry out such measures as your wisdom will 
suggest 

Respectfully, 

THOS. 0. FLETCHER, 
FRANCIS RODMAN, 
ISIDOR BUSH, 
AMEDE VALLE, 
F. MUENCH. 
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immigration: its importance not fully RECOGNIZED. 

Immigration into our State is destined to exercise so vast an influ- 
ence on the development of our resources, on the welfare of our com- 
monwealth, economically as well as socially considered, that its im- 
portance can hardly be over-estimated. 

Even the peopling of the States rnd territories west of our own State 
is of so much moment to ourselves — the advantages which our com- 
merce and manufactures, our railroads and navigation must derive 
from a speedy spread of civilization in that direction, are so great — 
that, disregarding even the behests of our national polity, the sole 
material interest of our State demand a careful consideration of this 
subject under all its aspects. 

That our weal and woe as a people is to a great extent dependent 
on the continuance and increase of a steady and copious flow of immi- 
gration into our borders, is a trueism not yet understood by the ma- 
jority of our people ; and but few of our legislators seem to be aware 
that well directed eflbrts in the proper quarters, that guidance and 
protection to the new comers, that a zealous care for the fair fame of 
our State abroad, will in a brief space repay time and money a hun- 
dred and a thousand fold. Not until lately, therefore — scarcely two 
years ago — some favorable legislation could be obtained, and then only 
Dv force of circumstances, 'Mn order to repair as rapidly as possible 
the losses of population sustained through the desolations of war." 
And not merely legislative bodies, but corporations and municipali- 
ties, citizens in general, with few very recommendable exceptions, 
oppose a stolid indifl*erence to our endeavors to raise the public spirit 
to a level with the importance of our aims. Although Knownothine:- 
ism, happily for the future of the country, had its day, yet we still 
seem to forget that we are, nearly all of us, immigrants into the State 
ourselves, and if we dare not, indeed, deny the importance of immi- 
gration itself, we are yet inclined to underrate the value and eflective- 
ness of an organized system of encouragement and promotion of 
immigration. Facts are there, however, to disprove this, in my opin- 
ion, snortsighted view. States and countries that have, in a Catholic 
spirit, and with w-ise forethought, jbstered and favored the cultivation 
of their sparsely populated domains by a thrifty and industrious class 
of settlers, have invariably reaped a rich harvest of prosperity in re- 
urard of their liberality ; while others which, either from a want of 
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adaptation of proper means to the desired end, orin a spirit of narrow- 
minded sefishness, have failed to attract or have shut out from their 
borders that ever-flowing migratory^ tide, have as regularly receded in 
prosperity, and even retrograded in civilization. 

The following table will show the movement of population in ten 
States, five fostering immigration and five neglecting or repulsing 
immigration in the last decade: 

. {A) STATES FAVORING IMMIGRATION. 





POPrtiATION. 


STATES. 


1850. 


1860. 


Acta'l increaM 


Illinois 


851,470 
192,214 
305,391 
897,654 
5,330 


1,711,753 
674,948 
775.873 
749,112 
172,022 


860,283 
482,734 
470,482 
351,458 
166,692 


lowft... 


Wisconsin 


Michigan 


Minnesota 




Total 


1.752.059 


A nA5l 7AA 


2,331,649 
or 133 per cent. 






(B) STATES DKFAVORE 


^G IMMIGRATION. 




POPULATION. 


STATES. 


1850. . 


1860. 


Increase. 


Missoari 


682,044 
08«,416 
982,406 
583,034 
314,120 


1,182,012 

1,350,428 

1,155,684 

628,279 

815,098 


499,968 


Indiana 


362,013 


Kentucky 


173,279 


Maine 


45,245 


Vermont 


978 






Total 


3,550,019 


4,631,501 


1,081,483 








or 30 per cent 



This little tabular comparison speaks volumes to the reflecting 
mind. To him who understands that population is wealth and power, 
it illustrates more strikingly the influence of proper efforts in promo- 
ting immigration ; and this influence will yet be felt in favor of the 
first named States for jrears to come ; for I need not mention the fact 
that every new comer is generally verv soon enabled and willing to 
send for his relations and friends left behind — that he thus, through 
others, becomes a new source of increased prosperity and wealth to 
the community. The statistical tables appended to this report, im- 

gerfect as they are, will still further illustrate how those States that 
ave succeeded in arresting and appropriating a large share of this 
overflowing source of wealth, have accordingly grown in prosperity 
and importance, while those States that failed to appreciate the bene- 
fits that would accrue to her from this cause, have become unable to 
compete with her sister States in the race for progress and in the 

§rowth of prosperity. 1 might point to nearly all of the former slave 
tates, who will find themselves debarred from participating in the 
blessings of material advancement and social progress, as long as 
they do not entirely discard that narrow-minded intolerance, 
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that spirit of caste which is the bitter fruit of servile institutions* 
They will fail to attract any immigrants to their borders, as long 
as they do not cheerfully adopt and carry out that broad and 
liberal* policy which is the only safe and immutable basis of 
social advancement as well as of material prosperity. These facts are 
sufRcienlly known, and yet they remain a dead letter to most; but 
few seem to penetrate to their true meaning, and to understand the 
doctrine they preach. The amount to be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this board was originally fixed at $4,000 annuallv. The word 
"annually" having been omitted by a clerical error, the bill had to be 
amended!! and the amount was reduced to $2,00 ♦ annually. In this con- 
nection I might mention that Wisconsin and Minnesota are spending 
over $20,000 annually for the promotion of immigration;*our sister State, 
Kansas, on the other hand, has, during the last session of her Legisla- 
ture, rejected a bill introduced for tne same obiect. In regard to 
other sources of income, I regret that I am unable to report a more 
thorough comprehension of the greatness of our object, of their im- 
portance to individual citizens as well as to the State at large, on the 
part of corporations, municipalities and individuals. With exception 
of the three county courts of St. Louis, St. Charles and Howard coun- 
ties, no county or municipalitv has contributed a single dollar to the 
useful and noble objects of this board. The city of St. Louis could 
afford to spend thousands of dollars, and to send out a fleet of steamers 
for the reception of President Johnson, who visited this State appar- 
ently but to revile and insult her Senators and Representatives in 
Congress; but the great and wealthy city of St. Louis had not a cent 
to spare for the promotion of immigration, and refuses admission into 
her hospitals to the poor and sick immigrants, while New York has 
now built an immigrant hospital, founded and maintained for the sole 
benefit of the immigrant, at a cost of over half a million of dollars. 
In vain the secretary of this board applied by letter (appendix) to 
all the railroad companies for half fare privileges for immigrants and 
their household eifects. But very few answered at all ; none favor- 
ably ; some referring to their second class and emigrant train arrange- 
ments, others to the necessity of a uniform system among the various 
connecting lines ; and when, for the purpose of effecting this uniform- 
ity, the subject was introduced at the general ticket agent convention, 
at Chicago (October 11, 1865), the proposition was laid on the table. 
The more gratefully must we acknowledge the liberalitjr of the North 
Missouri, the Iron Mountain and the Southwest Pacific roads, who 
passed all immigrants and their effects at half fare on the certificate 
of this board, or other sufficient evidence of their bona tide intention 
to settle in this State. The great Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, 
on the other hand, which has received more than seven million of dol- 
lars State aid, for which the citizens have paid millions in taxes, a 
road which now boasts of its millions of receipts, does not remember 
that it owes its rapidly increasing prosperity to this very flow of im- 
migration to which it refuses facilities which would constitute but an 
insignificant sacrifice to the company, but contribute greatly to the 
cause of immigration in general, as well as afford much assistance in 
individual cases-f 

^WitconBiiiy with a native born population of 278,362 in 1860, contained 123,879 Qerman im- 
migruDtB and 49,961 of Irish immimnts, while Mitsonri, with 564,289 of native born population, 
numbered onl/ 88,487 Oermane and 43,464 Irish immigrants. 

-fUr. Oeorre R. Taylor, President of the Pacific Railroad, had the kindness to make excep- 
tions whenever I addressed myself to him, and granted half fare, at my personal or written request, 
in mao^ instances, but it is impossible for the secretary to do this in all cases. Often it was also 
impoeuble to reach the President himself. The half fare to bona fide immigrants should be 
tiie rule, and not an exception granted to one and withheld from the other, without cause. 
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Private contributions to this fund exhibit, I am sorry to say, the 
same want of liberality and comprehension of the remunerative 
character of the effects which must follow a greater eflBciency of this 
board, and result from a sphere of activity enlarged through enhanced 
means of action. The contiguity of our pecuniary means is necessarily 
a great restriction to the full realization of the object for which this 
board has been created. As far as these private contributions are 
concerned, I must state, however, that our failure is partly to be at- 
tributed to a want of harmony between the board and its former 
treasurer (Mr. Thomas E. Souper), and to the inefficiency of its former 
soliciting agent (Mr. Bittman). The list of honorary members (see 
appendix) of those who pay an annual contribution to the immigra- 
tion fund, exhibits the noteworthy fact that, with very few honorable 
exceptions, these donations proceed mostly from our naturalized fellow 
citizens, who, therefore, seem to appreciate the value of an increased 
immigration, and its promotion through this board. 

I will add that this apparent indifference of State authorities and 
individuals may, probably, find an excuse in the fact that we were 
used heretofore to leave immigration into our State entirely to its 
own impulse. Even our national government passed the first act "to 
encourage immigration" in 1864 (approved July 4, lb64), and estab- 
lished a board of immigration only after the want of labor during the 
closing years of the war called public attention to the subject. 

In the report of the Commissioner of Immigration, H. N. Cougar, 
to the Spealver of the House of Reprsentatives (February 28, :866, 
ex. doc. No. GG)^ we encounter the following words: "The general 
government has failed to recognize the importance of this subject or 
the necessity of its action." 

Some far-seeing American patriots and leading politicians have, 
indeed, repeatedly insisted on the incalculable benefits of immigra- 
tion ; have depicted it in its true light as the conditio sine qua non of 
the development, progress, wealth and power of this our common 
country ; but in general, we meet a deplorable indifference and mis- 
conception of the scope of the all-embracing and vital importance of 
this subject. It seems proper, therefore, nay, almost necessary, to 
show again and again, by data, proofs and calculations, the 

EFFECTS OF IMMIGRATION. 

If we consider that the first beginnings of European emigration to 
this continent date scarcely three centuries back, and that this cur- 
rent has never since ceased flowing, but kept on, with few short inter- 
ruptions only, increasing in volume down to the present day, it may 
well be said that this nation ot ours, that these United States, with 
their millions of inhabitants, owe their existence to, and are the effect 
of immigration; and our history presents to the careful observer the 
clearest evidence " that the periods in which immigration had grown 
had been those of growing wealth, prosperity, and power, while those 
in which it had declined had been those of growing poverty and weak- 
ness." * It is not necessary, however, to refer back to the history of 
the past; for the sake of argument, it will be sufficient to limit our 
investigation to the present century. ^ 

We find that the population of the United Stales in 1800 numbered 
a little over five millions, and in 1860 thirty-one millions and a half. 
A careful collector oi facts (Sir Morton Peto), who lately visited 

* Ueorj C. Gftrey, of Philadelphia. 
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this country, says: **Thereis nothing in the old world to equal this rate 
of progress. Since 1830, the population of the Dnited States has in- 
creased nineteen millions, while that of Great Britain increased less 
than six millions. Immigration is the cause to which we must at- 
tribute this great increase of population in America; and it is one 
which takes no effect in Europe. While the increase of the popu- 
lation in Great Britain represents almost exclusively the natural in- 
crease of a populous and thriving country, the increase in the pop- 
ulation of the United States represents an entirely different element. 
It has been mathematically demonstrated that if the United States, 
in the year 1800, had been in the same circumstances as Great Britain — 
that is, if there had been no immigration, and the increase of her 
population had arisen from natural causes only* — the free white and 
colored people oLthe United States would, at the present tinae, have 
only numbered lfy,463,000, or one-third of the whole present popula- 
tion in 1863; the immigration of the present century, and their des- 
cendants, number more than 21,000,000, or two-thirds of the whole." 

This is mostly lost sight of. An American whose father or grand- 
father was born in Massachusetts, Virginia, or any other of the for- 
mer colonies or territories, is wont to value his worth by his pedigree 
as a descendant of the Pilgrim fathers or of the Cavaliers, and be- 
lieves himsell entitled to regard the immigrant of this day as his in- 
ferior, who ought to be humbly grateful for the blessings ^hich he 
will be graciously permitted to eiyoy in this country. But the ad- 
vantages, the increase of wealth, power, social development which 
accrue to the nation, to every one of its members thereof, from this 
source, its influence on the expansion of ideas, on the cultivation of 
science, art, and letters, are seldom taken into account. The progress 
of ideas and culture eludes research, inasmuch as in cannot be valued 
in dollars and cents ; it would require a treatise by itself to do justice 
to the ethical, social, and political aspects of this ^subject, and we 
must, necessarily, iherefore, confine our synopsis to an approximate 
estimate of the influence of immigration on the wealth of our nation. 
I quote from the above named writer: "It has been calculated, 
though on very imperfect data, that each immigrant who lands in 
America brings with him an average of $68. But these returns were 
obtained from among the poorest classes of immigrants. Among 
cabin passengers the average amount would evidently be much higher ; 
and from returns made to the governments of Prussia and Bavaria, 
for seven years, by emigrants who left those countries with official 
permission, it appears that they carried each to America an average 
amount of $180 00. The United States officials calculate that the im- 
migrants have brought into the United States not less than 400,000,000 
cash dollars, besides the much superior values represented by their 
physical, intellectual and moral powers." And further: "It is of 
^eat advantage to the United States that by far the greater propor- 
tion of the immigrants are at the age at which they are best fitted for 
labor. The records show that upward of fifty per cent, of the whole 
were between fifteen and thirty years of age. Only ten per cent were 
above forty and only eight per cent, under five." 

A better estimate, however — although considerably too low, we 
think — of the value of the labor of the immigrants is that of the Hon. 
Robert J. Walker, former Secretary of the Treasury, who, commenting 
on the provisions of the Homestead Bill (in November, 1862), says : 

* We an aware tliat Oreat Britain has lost by emigration during^ the first half of this century 

orer 4,000,000 of her population, but this is pwtly balanced b^immig^ration to Cheat Britain from 

other States, and it should be remembered that in Europe the increase of poi>nlation is by far' the 

, MMt rapid m Bng^land ; the Continental nations^ France especially, increase in a much slower ratio. 
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"Now, besides the money brought here by the immigrants, the 
census proves that the average annual value of the labor of Massa- 
chusetts, per capita, was, in 1860, $220 for each man, woman and child, 
independent of the gains of commerce — very large, but not ^iven. 
Assuming that of the immigrants at an average annual value of only 
f 100 each, or less than thirty-three cents a day, it would make, in ten 
years, at the rate of 100,000 each year, the following aggregate : 

1st year 100,000 — $10,000,000 

2nd " 200,000 — 20,000,000 

3rd " 300,000 — 30,000,000 

4th " 400,000 — 40,000,000 

6th " 500,000 — 50,000,000 

6th " 600,000 — 60,000,000 

7th " 700,000^— 70,000,000 

8th " 800,000 — 80,000,000 

9th " 900,000 — 90,0 0,000 

10th " 1,000,000 = 100,000,000 

Total $550,000,000 

"In this table the labor of all immigrants each year is properly 
added to those arriving the succeeding year, so as to make the aggre- 
gate the lastyear 1,000,000. This would make the value of the labor of 
this million of immigrants in ten years, $550,000,000, independent of the 
annual accumulation of capital, and the labor of the children of the 
immigrants (born here) after the first ten years, which, with their 
descendants, would go on constantly increasing. 

"Butby the official returns (p. 14, Census), the number of alien 
immigrants to the United States, from Debember, 1850, to December, 
1860, was 2,598,216, or an annual average ot 260,000. i 

"The effect, then, of this immigration, on the basis of the last table, 
upon the increase of national wealth, was as follows : 

1st year 260,000 — $26,000,000 i 

2nd ** 520,000 — 52,000,000 

3rd " 780,000 — 78,00 »,000 

4th. " 1,010,000 — 104,000,000 i 

5th " 1,300,000 — 130,000,000 

6th " 1,560,000 — 156,000,000 \ 

7th " 1,820,000 — 182,000,000 i 

8th " , 2,080,000 — 208,000,000 i 

9th " 2,340,000 — 234,000,000 \ 

10th " 2,600,000 — 260,000,000 i 



Total '. .$1,430,000,000 

"Thus the value of the labor of the immigrants, from 1850 to 1860, 
was $1,430,000,000, making no allowance for the accumulation of cap- 
ital, by annual reinvestment, nor for the natural increase of this 
population, amounting, by the census, in ten years, to about twenty- 
four per cent. This addition to our wealth by the labor of the chil- 
dren, in the first ten years, would be small : but in the second and 
each succeeding decade, wnen we count children and their descend- 
ants, it would be large and constantly augmenting. But the census 
shows that our wealth increases each ten years at the rate of 126.45 
per cent (Oensus table 35.) Now, then, take our increase of wealth, 
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in consequeiice of immigration, as before stated, and 'componnd it at 
the rate of 126.46 per cent, every ten years, and the result is largely 
over $3,000,00a000 in 1870, and over $7,000,000,000 in 1880, independent 
of the effect or any immigration succeeding 1860. If these results are 
astonishing, we must remember that immigration here is augmented 
population, and that it is population and labor that create wealth. 
Capital, indeed, is but the accumulation of labor. Immigration, then, 
from 1850 to 1860, added to our national products a sum more than 
double our whole debt on the 1st of July last, and au^enting in a 
ratio much more rapid than its increase, and thus enabhng us to bear 
the war expenses." 

If we apply this to our own State, which is now about to receive a 
large immigration, not merely from Europe, but to an equal, if not to 
a greater extent, from the older States of the Union — assuming the 
number of immigrants from both sources at only 26,000 per annum, 
which is below the actual number, and far below our expectations 
for the next decade, at the very low estimate of $100 for the average 
annual value of the labor of each person, we find that immigration will 
increase the wealth or the State in ten years by one hundred and 
forty-three millions of dollars. 

Of the large numbers of European immigrants who have come to 
the United States, but an insignificant per centage have settled in the 
Southern States. While Wisconsin contains a foreign population of 
nearly 36 per cent., Minnesota, 34 per cent, New York, 26 per cent., 
Tennessee numbers not quite 2 per cent., South Carolina, 1^ per cent., 
Georgia, a little over 1 per cent.. North Carolina, only i per cent, of 
foreigners among her inhabitants. The natural increase of popula- 
tion has, of course, benefited the Southern as well as the Northern 
States; yet, between 1850 and 1860, South Carolina only increased its 
entire population from 668,000 to 703,000, or by about 35,000 inhabi- 
tants. Missouri was the onlv slave State of 1850 that largely in- 
creased its entire population, between that period and 1860. In 1861 
Missouri declared for the Union and deposed its anti-Union Gover- 
nor, and in 1863 it passed an ordinance for the emancipation of its 
slaves. 

Such are the effects of immigration. The marked disproportion in 
the increase of population, North and South, respectively, is due to this 
cause. The preponderance in numbers, in wealth and power, of the 
Northerti over the Southern States, must exclusively be attributed to 
immigration, considering that the natural advantages of soil and cli- 
mate are in favor of the South. It may safely be argued, therefore, 
that the successful termination of the war is due to immigration. The 
mind refuses to acknowledge the full extent and the whole signifi- 
cance of these effects; yet, to those who candidly and conscientiously 
investigate the matter, to the unbiased mind of the future historian, 
it will appear beyond doubt that for the maintenance of our free 
institutions, we are indebted to the millions of her sons whom the old 
world has sent to our shores ; for the preponderating power of the 
North is derived from this source. The contest would have euded far 
different but for this element of recuperative force. Slavery would 
have triumphed, and extended its sway over the land. The United 
States would never have attained to their present commanding posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth ; they would have sunk down to 
the level of a slave empire, like Brazil, on the southern half of this 
continent 

If such results can be traced with mathematical certainty, as the 
effects of immigration, it would seem superfluous to enlarge ux>on the 
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subject with regard to our own State. Missouri was comparatively 
unpopulated fifty years ago (in 1810 it counted iO,000 inhabitants}! 
and has been settled by immigrants within that space of time. Of 
those Missourians who are enumerated in the last census as born in 
the State, nine-tenths are the children of immigrants. 

But this progress was slow and insignificant compared to what 
Missouri's progress will be during the next decade by immigration — 
nay, even to what it has been already during these last two years,* 
since peace has returned, since she has become a free State, and since 
this board has heralded to the world that Missouri invites and ofiers 
such inducements to immigration. 

The census of this State, taken in 1864, shows (see my statistical 
tables in appendix) a total white population of 850,737, and a cplored 
population of only 69,229; making an aggregate population of 919,966, 
or about 262.000 less than in 1860, in consequence of the war. 

The population at this date cannot be given ; but by the kindness 
of the State Auditor, we can give the following very interesting and in- 
structive table, showing an increase of over fifty-eight per cent, in the 
aggregate taxable wealth of this State : 



Number of polls taxed 

Number of aicres taxed 

Number of townlote reported.. 

Value of real estate 

Personal property 

Aggregate taxable wealth 



1864. 
(S3 Counties.) 



112,779 

23,027,772 

46,433 

$168,348,615 

4d>ft69,742 

208,918,367 



1866.) 
(84 Oountiea.) 



1866. 
(103 Counties.) 



104,371 

24,270,008 

60,836 

$209,494,131 

52,860,801 

262,354,932 



134,765 

29,690,156 

97,569 

$253,058,594 

77,972,780 

831,031,374 



Notwithstanding these facts, but few of us form an adequate idea 
of the benefits derived from a continuous and copious flow of immi- 
gration into the State. Some go so far even as to entertain fears of a 
reduction in the price of labor in consequence of excessive competi- 
tion of "over^population" brought about by immigration. They forget 
that every new producer is at the same time a consumer, that new 
sources of employment and wealth are continually springing up in 

f)rogfessive communities, and that Missouri might increase its popu- 
ation tenfold and be less densely populated than some European 
countries with far inferior natural resources. 

The so-called evil of over-population is moreover a fallacy, a false 
doctrine invented by aristocrats and their hired writers in Europe, for 
the purpose of covering up the sins of bad government, and of institu- 
tions which either consume the marrow of the people or hinder their free 
development. That a people become as numerous as the sand of the 
sea, is always to be regarded as a divine blessing. 

MEANS TO PROMOTE IMMIGRATION. 

The subject being but imperfectly understood, its importance not 
sufficiently appreciated, and having but lately attracted the attention 
of State governments, it is scarcely to be wondered at that errors have 
been committed in the choice of means and in regard to the proper 
method to be emploved for the enhancement of immigration. 

Persons who wished to travel and live at public expenses have 
applied to Governors and State legislatures for appointments as agents, 
pretending tiiat they could, and by their exertions and influence 
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would, send thousands of immigrants to such States. Some have suo- 
ceeded in obtaining an appointment, have actually been commissioned 
and sent by several States on mostly fruitless errands (except, per- 
haps, to themselves) at a more or less heavy cost ,to the State. In 
1863, the late Governor Gamble commissioned an agent from this 
State ; but the Legislature failed to confirm the appointment and to 
appropriate means for the office. The agent himself probably saw his 
mistake in anticipating great success for the cause of immigration as 
well as for himself; and all we know of the results of this mission is, 
that the agent went to Europe at the expense of several Missouri rail- 
road companies (especially of the Pacific, the same company which 
now refuses half fare privileges to the best possible immigration agent 
it could desire, that is : to the immigrant himself who settles on the 
line of its road), and that the first and only attempt to import laborers 
through his agency (for the foundry of Mr. Filley) was a signal failure. 

All similar attempts to import laborers through agents commis- 
sioned ad hoc, or by means of so-called emigrant companies, however 
zealous and active their officers, however honored the names of their 
directors may be, must prove abortive (witness the last importation of 
Scandinavians; see appendix page). The only sound immigration, 
valuable alike to the immigrant and to the land of his adoption, is that 
which is voluntary^ prompted by no other agency save that of his own 
free deliberation, m which he is guided by his own judgment, must 
rely on his own exertions, instead of being directed or led like mere 
merchandise or a drove of cattle. 

In order to decide by what means and methods such emigrants can 
and ou^ht to be guided in the choice of their destination, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the motives which impel the mjgority of them to 
seek a new home. 

Every human being is attached to his native soil, to the place, site 
and country of his birth, and in order that he should wish for a change, 
decide to abandon the land of his fathers, leave associations and sur- 
roundings endeared by habit, and emigrate to a new, strange country, 
he must nave the certainty beforehand, not only of favorable pros- 
pects for the bettering of his condition and that of his family, of a 
more productive soil, a milder climate, more remunerative employ- 
ment, but principally of finding just and equitable laws, an impartial 
enforcement of them, a more fiberal, a less oppressive government 
than that which he leaves behind and has learned to hate, perhaps : and 
finally of meeting with friendliness, protection, disinterested advice, 
and good will on the part of those with whom he is goin^t to cast his 
lot. In a word, he must feel confidence in the future, oome of the 
most fertile countries in the world, the most blessed in sun, soil and 
station, are the least productive, the most scantily peopled, the most 
miserable. Men will face the dangers of the wilderness, the uncle- 
mency of seasons, toil, hunger and disease rather than face bad gov- 
ernment, intolerance, or the unfriendliness, the hostile spirit, may be, 
of those on whom they have to depend for society and co-operation. 

Whenever, therefore, inducements like the above can be afforded 
to the immigrant (as in the case of our own State), he will be sure to 
come of his own accord, not merely from Europe, but from the North, 
to seek a milder winter: from the East to find cheaper and more 
fertile lands ; from the South to escape sooner the blasting effects of 
alavery and rebellion, which will be felt yet for decades. 

Cheap and safe transportation, offers of remunerative employment, 
of lands at low prices and easy terms, and the dissemination of facts 
showing the various advantages, which a State offers, may, undoubt- 
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edly, greatly facilitate and promote such immigration, but the one 
thing which is necessary before all other things, is that the advice ten*- 
dered be disinterested, that it bear the impress of truth on its face, 
thstt the information be conveyed through cnannels which are above 
suspicion, and in which the emigrant can and will confide. But no 
paid traveling agent, no emigrant company whose aim and object is 
pecuniary gain (however laudable the enterprise may be in itself), 
will command the confidence of the naturally diffident emigrant. A 
simple written statement or letter to his friends or relations from any 
farmer or mechanic who has made this State his home, a pamphlet 
emanating from reliable and unsuspected source^ setting forth facts 
in plain, unadorned language, and distributed by trusty persons or 
friends, will be of more practical effect, gain readier credence than 
the^most elaborate treatise, or the most fertile eloquence of paid 
agents, who are already suspected of interested motives. This Board 
of Immigration has acted in conformity with these views. 

AGEKTS. 

Applications for salaried agencies in or to Europe have invariably 
been declined, and commissions as agents of this board have been 
panted only in cases where well known and reliable persons, travel- 
ing on tiieir own account — as honorary members as it were-^ffered to 
use their influence among friends in their native countries for the 
promotion of the objects of this board. Small salaries have been paid 
only to one clerk of the secretary of this board, who attends to its 
office, doing all the clerical labor connected with the same, and to 
agents in the United States. The amount paid to the latter is so in- 
significant as to be hardly anything but an madequate compensation 
for the time which these gentlemen have devotea to correspondence, 
to the answering of thousands of letters of inquiry from parties con- 
templating removal to this State, to the distribution of pamphlets, 
booEs, newspapers and the publications of this board, as will be seen 
from our treasurer's accounts and from their reports in the journal of 
proceedings of this board. 

I deem it my duty to make special mention, however, of our agent 
in Bremen, Mr. Hauschild, editor of the Auswanderer Zeitung, who 
has shown what a disinterested, active and efficient agency can ac- 
complish. By his co-operation with the honored member of our board, 
** Father Muench" (as Missourians call the pioneer of German immi- 
gration to their State), by publishing his many interesting articles and 
correspondeftes, not merely in his paper, but in most of the leading 
German journals, Missouri stands now pre-eminent in the views of 
of the German emi^ants. The amount placed at his disposal by this 
board for the distribution of our publications and other expenses 
($300) seems to have been most judiciously managed. He kept up a 
regular (and costly) correspondence with us and others working in 
the cause of immigration, has published himself very useful German 
circulars and a pamphlet containing valuable advice to emigrants 
(appended, also, to Muench's Handbook), without a cent of extra 
charges to the board. 

It would be very desirable to have an agencjr at New York to ad- 
vise and direct those arriving at tliat port for Missouri, as also for the 
purpose of neutralizing the damaging influences of other State agen- 
cies and of interested companies who mislead the emigrant. It was 
the intention of the board to engage (Mr. Frank) one of the employes 
of Mr. Cummings, the United States Commissioner of Immigration, 
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bat the appointment seemed incompatible with his other duties, and 
we have had neither the means nor tne opportunity to engage another 
competent and trustworthy person. 

While, as before statea^ we discountenance the sending of agents 
to Europe altogether, conyinoed that immigration cannot and ought 
not to be constrained in any mode or form whatever, an efficient 
agency at New York,j)rotecting, aiding knd advising those who arrive 
there with the intention to go to Missouri, or without predetermined 
point or destination, is deemed very important, and would become the 
means of securing a large share of the voluntary emigration arriving 
at that port for the State of Missouri.' • 

Besides the before mentioned immigration agents, this board found 
it necessary to have a special soliciting agent to obtain contributions 
for the ^^Immigration Fund." It soon oecame evident that the mere 
opening of books and inviting by advertisement for that purpose 
would remain fruitless, and that it requires the active and unremitted 
endeavors of one person, at least, if we wished to obtain any pecu- 
niary aid firom coiporations or individuals. The first soliciting agent 
of this board, Mr. Bittman, felt soon discouraged by the indifference 
with which he met, and which sadl^ disappointed his, at first, sanguine 
•expectation, and he resigned, retaining the whole amount collected, 
except the contribution of the county court of St. Louis county, for 
salary and incidental expenses claimed by him. The board does not 
recognize this claim, as it had fixed (and Mr. Bittman had agreed to) 
the compensation of the soliciting agent at fifteen per cent, of the 
amount collected. His successor in office, Mr. Schinkowsky, followed 
an entirely different course. He addressed himself not to the rich 
corporations and capitalists, but to the middle classes — ^to men of 
smaller means and of larger hearts. He went into the country towns 
and Iddressed himself to the farmers, to the people, and glowing with 
an ardent love and zeal for the cause, he warmed others with the 
same. The very long list of contributors which he obtained clearly 
shows his results in a pecuniary point of view^ and he gathered, more- 
over, much useful inf orma tion lor the benent of immigrants and of 
the localities which he visited. He sent mechanics, laborers and set- 
tlers of various trades, wherever they were wanted, or good openings 
appear to invite such immigration: and, what is most valuable, he 
wakened the spirit of others to work for the promotion of our cause. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The act creating this board provides that its members shall pub- 
lish or cause to be published pamphlets, essays, and articles treating 
on and describing in a true light the developed and undeveloped ag- 
ricultural and mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our facili- 
ties for navigation, etc. I felt the great importance of this task, but I 
felt also, that I had neither the ability nor the time to perform the 
labor which this task would necessarily require ; moreover the mate- 
rials, the statistics, for such a work were wanting. I do not like to 
deal in generalities ; I deem the dry est statement of facts more useful 
and even more interesting than the most polished highfaluting sen- 
tences. The inexhaustible mineral wealth of our mountains of iron, 
the magnitude of our rivers, the Missouri and the Mississippi, " con- 
nected with seas b^ the head and by the mouth, stretching their arms 
toward the Atlantic and the Pacific," are known to the world. The 
emigrant desires to know more, he wants to receive correct and de- 
tailed statistical information about hundreds of facts relative to spe 
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cial localities, about local, commeroiaL aericultoral and mannfactaring 
interests, about chorohes, schools, ana tbe state of societ;^, chances of 
employment, ^rice of labor and of land. To furnish snch information a 
mere digest ot the census returns is not sufficient The facts and fig- 
ures of the census return of 1860, -imperfect and incorrect as they 
necessarily are in many respects, have become still more so by the 

Seat changes which the great rebellion had caused. It became, 
erefore^ my first aim to obtain the necessary information, and I ad- 
dressed circulars for this object to all the clerks of the county courts, 
and to about one hundred prominent citizens in various parts of the 
•^^ State. I called upon all citizens who could give such information 
through the oolums of the Missouri Demoerat; but few and very in- 
complete answers were received in return. The necessity of a bu- 
reau of statistics, recommended about twenty-five years ago oy a select 
committee of the House of Representatives, but unfortunately not yet 
established, was deeply felt oy me ; and in this connection, I may 
state that the first cause of disharmony between the former treasurer 
of this board and myself, was his publishing a specimen circular pre* 
tending to give information about Missouri m the name of this board, 
which I had never seen before, but for which I (as its secretary) was 
naturally held responsible. He also issued a circular with inquiries 
about information for immigrants, but retained the answers received 
for his own use, as agent of the Ameridim Emigrant Company, in 
whose interest he advertised for hundreds of laborers to be sent south : 
and tiius a harmonious co-operation between us became more and 
more impossible. I deem this statement due to Mr. Souper, as well as 
to myself, to show that our disharmony was of no personal character, 
and also to explain why some letters oi information probably intended 
for this board, but addressed to its former treasurer, are not mentioned 
in the annexed synopsis. Some letters giving information, mfeiinly 
about the agricultural interest of the respective counties, were fur- 
nished to the Secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, and are pub- 
lished in the very interesting report of that board for 1865. 

While thus our materials as well as our pecuniary means were 
very limited, the important duty of publishing and aiding in the pub- 
lication of books and pamphlets about Missouri was, nevertheless, not 
neglected. In one of the first meetings of the board, I was directed 
to secure from Mr. Nathan H. Parker one thousand copies of the Mis- 
souri Handbook, which he was then about to publish, and the sum of 
four hundred dollars was advanced to him by the board to aid in its 
speedy publication, as it was desired to possess soon some such book 
for the information of immigrants. Nevertheless, more than three 
months passed before the little volume of about one hundred and sixty 
pages was issued, and then it had gone into the hands of Mr. Pinckard, 
as publisher. The information it contains, although not as correct and 
as full as the board expected (the author referring for such informa- 
tion to a larger work, "Missouri as it is in 1865," the publication of which 
he contemplated), makes it quite acceptable, and a second edition 
has become necessary. The board has distributed over six hundred 
copies of this handbook. But as this board takes no pay whatever 
for any of its publications, it would have been beyond its means to 
take a larger amount at the publisher's prices, and a cheap publication 
of its own was needed for gratuitous distribution. The proposition of 
Rev. Mr. Willis, to publish a circular on Missouri^ in at least ten thou- 
sand copies, toward the cost of which the Hannibal and St Joseph 
and the North Missouri Railroad would contribute about two-thirds, 
for the ygjyjlage of using one-third of the space for the advertisement 
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of their lands, was theroft^re Tory acceptable, and it proved so excel- 
lent and cheap la mode of publication, that it is hoped and desired that 
another similar circular be issued very soon — wherein the Southwest 
Pacific and Iron Mountain Railroad are expected to join. This would 
not only prove for their interest^ but would remove at the same time 
the erroneous impression that this board favors the northern part of 
Missouri more than its southern half, which is by no means the case. 

At the same time this board caused its agents to publish hundreds 
of articles (which if collected would form quite a respectable volume) 
through the press, especially of the eastern States and of Europe ; and 
all those who write about Missouri should bear in mind that our 
papers here, even those having the largest circulation, do not reach 
beyond a very limited circle outside of this State, and are, so far as 
immigration and representing Missouri and her resources before the 
world abroad is concerned, of very little use. It was the more grati- 
fying, therefore, that the wide-spread New York Tribune consented 
to publish that series of articles on Missouri which Professor Water- 
house had the kindness to write at the request of the president of this 
board. 

Nor did this board forget the importance of publication for the 
invitation of foreign immigration. Besides the excellent German 
Handbook of Mr. Muench, already mentioned, which speaks in a 
most interesting and winning style, in the tone of a true and experi- 
enced friend to his younger countrymen, this board has purchased 
and distributed five hundred copies of an interesting book of Mr. 
Hertle on the great rebellion, which is written by a Aussourian with 
a view to the great future of Missouri. This board has also distri- 
buted thousands of copies of the well-known inaugural address of oar 
Governor, with an explanatory introduction written by Mr. Muench 
for our special purpose ; it had also printed and distributed the same 
address m the French language, One of the most valuable and useful 
publications for the purpose of this board is undoubtedly the report 
of the State Board of Sericulture, and it is hoped that we shall be 
favored with a share of me second edition of that volume, published 
by authority of the General Assembly. The expenses of distributing 
the same is very considerable; and this is a reason more why this 
board should be charged with its distribution, as otherwise it may 
well be feared that tms valuable volume, whicn cannot fail to invite 
hundreds of farmers to our soil, would lay* idle in the cellars of the 
capitol or on the shelves of representatives, but would not be sent 
abroad as it ought on account of the postage. In conclusion, I may 
mention that several thousand copies of a little map of Missouri have 
been freely distributed by us among those seeking a new home in 
Missouri. 

CHBAP LANDS. 

Among the principal means of attracting immifijration are cheap 
lands, of good quality, offered to immigrants m small quanties and on 
easy terms. 

Of the 35,000,000 acres of agricultural lands in Missouri, less than 
7,000.000 are now cultivated ; and although scarcely 6,000,000 acres of 
public lands are left open to entry under the homestead law, and 
these mostly distant from markets, and from all means of communica- 
tion with markets, there is evidently an abundance of excellent lands 
which can^be purchased at very low figures from their present owners. 
to whom they are merely a burden, being entirely unproductive and 
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yet subject to taxation. It has been characteristic with the people 
of all slave States that they deemed the possession of very lar^ tracts 
of land almost indispensable. One thousand acres was considered a 
very moderate size for a farm; but we begin to realize the fact that a 
few acres well cultivated will yield more profit and more pleasure 
than a thousand badly managed and uncultivated. These same large 
landowners are now eager to get rid of their surplus; and far from 
being land speculators, they are but too unwilling to subdivide it in 
forty or eighty acre tracts and to sell it thus gradually, but want to 
get rid of it at once. Thus it is, that while hundreds of thousands of 
acres are offered for sale, the immigrant finds it difiScult to purchase a 
small tract, or to buy on time. 

This circumstance has greatly aided the Hannibal and St Joseph 
Eailroad Company in disposing of their lands (granted to them in aid 
of constructing their railroad) at higher prices than similar and even, 
better lands could be purchased £rom private individuals, and has 
greatly contributed to attract immigration to that x>ortion of our l^tate 
more than to auv other. By the extension of the Southwest Pacific 
Railroad several hundred thousand of acres in the beautiful southwest 
will be offered in similar manner, in small tracts and on easy terms of 
payment, and cannot fail to attract a large influx of immigration to 
tliat section. By the bill securing a grant of lands to aid in the 
construction of the Kansas City and Neosho Yalley Railroad, which 
was passed by Congress during its last session, and by another bill 
^' granting lands to the States of Missouri and Arkansas to aid in ex- 
tending the Iron Mountain Railroad from Pilot Knob to Helena,'^ 
also passed during the same session, and by the actual extension of 
these roads, lands in nearly all parts of the State will be opened to the 
immigrants in small quantities and at easy terms, together with all the 
advantages of communication. From the inquiries daily received b^ 
the secretary of this Board of Immigration concerning these lands, it 
is evident that thousands, especially from the cold northern States, 
intend to remove tq those lands, and it will be* for the interest of the 
various railroad companies to furnish to this office full description and 
maps printed for gratuitous distribution. It will be, on the other hand, 
the duty, and will demand the special attention, of this board to see 
that the immigrants should be fairly dealt with by those companies 
and their agents. 

For the benefit of those who may prefer to select some of the 

Jublic lands, which may yet be left subject to purchase at $1 25 to 
2 50 per acre, or to acquire such lauds under the homestead law, the 
rules and forms for such entries are published in the appendix, and 
are furnished free of charge, on application to the secretary of this 
board. 

CHEAP TBANSPORTATION. 

That low fare will facilitate immigration; that persons will soon 
come to view lands where they intend to settle if the cost is light; 
that men of large family are often prevented from coming by the 
heavy cost of transportation, are so plain propositions that they re- 
quire no argument How very heavy the yrice of fare on our Missouri 
railroads,' how detrimental to the cause of immigration, will be plainly 
seen from the following figures 
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PRlCa OV TRfHgPOBTATXOH or XMMiaiUXTS. 

From New York to St. Louis 1,145 milei. $15 60 

«' St. Louis to KanBM City, Ho 283 ** U 50 

" New York to Chic«eo 955 " 13 00 

'* New York to St, Joseph, Mo 1,429 «' 80 00 

" NewYork to Cleveland. Ohio 604 " 8 50 

" St. Louie to Sedalia, Mo 180 " 50 

*' Hmnibal, Mo., to St. Joseph, Mo ^ 206 *^ 10 00 



le, as has often been charged, that Eastern roads discrimi- 
' of Chicago and against St Louis. The immigrant's fare 



It is untrue, 
nate in favor < _ . 

from New York to Chicago is $13 00^ to St. Louis $16 50; but the dis- 
tance to St Louis is two nnndred miles greater than to Chicago, and 
that distance on nur own Missouri railroads would be flO 60, while the 
immigrant fare for the whole distance from Baltimore to St Louis is 
only il2 60. Would not some le^slative action, requiring the yarious 
railroads in this State to pass immigrants at the same fare as they 
transport United State troops, i.e., two cents per mile, be practicable! 
This would still be about twice as much as Eastern roads charge to im- 
migrants at Castle Garden, New York, or over the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The North Missouri and Iron Mountain railroad companies 
and Southwest Pacific and Platte County railroads have proven 
their willingness to do so, but some officers of the main line of the 
Pacific and Hannibal and St Joseph railroads seem not to possess 
that liberality which in fact would only have to promote their own 
interests ; and I believe that these also would willingly comply with 
a law regulatii^ the fare of immigrants as herein recommended* 

RSMUHSRATIVE EMPLOYMKNT. 

It is a fact demonstrated in the last United States census report, 
that the Irish as well as the Oerman immigrants show a preference ox 
the city to the country, in the selection of their places of occupation 
and residence, and thus a disproportion between city and country 
residents is found generally among the foreign citizens of the United 
States. 

In St Louis we find that the foreign population is equal to about 
61 per cent., while in the rest of the State it is about 8 per cent. only. 
From which it is evident that whatever the philanthropist may speak 
of the great blessings offered to immigrants in the cheap and fertile 
lands of this State, and inviting them to a comfortable nome in our 
western wilds, opportunities of remunerative employment are in 
reality far more important to the willing laborer coming to this State. 
It reauires more capital than the migonty of immigrants, after pay- 
ing for their passage from Europe^ can command, to transform the 
wfldemess into a garden and to su Dsist a family in the meantime. It 
is thus that the immigrants, natives of other iStates of this Union, are 
by far more benefited bv our cheap lands than foreigners. Remun- 
erative employment, in the way they have been accustomed, is there- 
fore of first importance to attract foreign immigration. 

It is one of the main endeavors ot this office, therefore, to gather 
information about the amount of wages paid, the cost of boarding, 
etc., in the various towns of this State, and to direct mechanics and 
laborers to such points where they are most needed, or may, at least, 
be sure to find employment 

With the rapid increase of manufactfirers in our State, employment 
will not be wanting, and with the rapid^crease of immigration the 
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manufacturing indnstiy will be greatly benefited. At the present 
dajr St. Louis employs about 6 per cent of its population in manufac- 
turing of all kinds, whije Pittsburg and Cincinnati employ each over 
18 per cent. 

This fact plainly proves to the statist that a very large immigrar 
tion is needed before we can attain that eminence in manufacture for 
which we possess the useftil minerals, and other raw material, abund- 
ant water power, and an immense riuige of markets. But for a profi- 
table expansion of our manufactories capital is yet scarce, and we 
must therefore depend for the present mainly on those branches of 
manufacture which require comparatively little capital and skillful 
labor ; as the manufacture of lumber, for which the extension of our 
railroad will be of peculiar value, and the manufacture of affricultursd 
products, especially of flour, in which Missouri ranks already first in 
the whole world. 

The system of forming associations for manufacturing purposes, 
which has of late been commenced also in our State, and begins to 
find favor, will be of great advantage,, not only to our people, but also 
to the cause of immigration. 

In this eonnection I may mention that associations have also been 
formed for grape growing, which will help to develop one of the rich- 
est resources of this State, and will, in course of time, furnish very re- 
munerative employment to thousands of immigrants. 

SOCIAJ. ElUOTMXinrS. 

Man thinks of what he left; what he was wont to/lo, lives in his 
memory-^a paradise lost 1 It is from this that most immigrants feel at 
first unhappy, even though they cannot say, and we can still less un- 
derstand, "why.^ 

Wherever the immigrant can find society; people from his native 
home, where he can speak the language of his childhood, can visit the 
church in which he had been brought up,* can sing with friends the 
tunes of known melodies, can dance and play the games of his youth, 
can drink his long cherished beverages — there he will much sooner 
feel at home again, and will invite otners to join him. 

Thus social epjoyments-^the flowers on the thorny path of life — 
are among the principal means of attracting immigration. 

And this fact alone should be sufficient to make us more tolerant 
and not to begrudge the exvioyments of life to those who have diflerent 

•Tht foUowins U a table of chnrchM in Miuoori (from United Statei cenius, 1860). 
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500,616 



$578,260 

203,800 

261,106 

50,000 

02,726 

059,125 

601,200 

128,125 

1^91,632 

121,600 

101,000 

$4,509,767 



habits perhaps from our own. Our habits change and improve by those 
imported from foreign countries. Every one of us remembers the 
time when Dutch ^^ager beer^ and ^^soar krout" were used as terms 
of reproach and ridicule : now they form most important articles of 
our manufacture and traae^ sources of wealth, and are used more or 
less by almost every American in this State. Our German vintners 
will prove still greater apostles of temperance and reformers ; they 
will be great promoters of immigration, but to invite them we must 
not impose on all a puritan observance of the Sunday, we must not 
attempt to banish music and dance ; bilt should grant to all the social 
enjoyments of life, each according to his own fashion. 

EMIGBANT AID SOOIEXDBS Ain> AUX2LIART BOARDS OF IMMIGRATIOK. 

Benevolent societies, aiding poor and distressed foreign immi^ants, 
have been established for nearlv a century in America, and have 
done incalculable good. They will continue to do so as lon^ as thev 
have no necessary motives but are purely philanthrophic. Although 
not intended to promote immigration, they nave that tendency, and as 
such should be K>stered and encouraged by and receive the surveiling 
attention of the State and municipal governments. 

The German Emigrant Aid Society of St Louis is known and ac- 
credited all over Germany, and is looked to with the fullest confi- 
dence by all who arrive here from that country. This State can be 
proud or p^ossessing one of the most munificent legacies for the bene- 
fit of immigrants — the MuUanphy Fund. Oonsisting of veryfvaluable 
but mostly unimproved lands, it had at first to be made productive to 
become of practical value. The time has now arrived when its rents 
and earnings will in all probability commence to bestow the blessings 
for which it had been intended by its founder. 

Local auxiliary Boards of Immigration have been established in 
various parts of this State, intended to promote immigration. After 
organizing by election of officers, etc., the secretaries nave generally 
called on me in person or by letter, asking for information what and 
how to do. 

It is not the intention of this board to exercise any control over 
these local organizations, but it desires to facilitate a useful and cor- 
dial co-operation, and I therefore beg leave to make the following 
suggestions : 

. 1. Every such board should send a written notice of its organiza- 
tion to the secretary of this board, with the names of its members, its 
location, etc. 

2. It should keep us informed, from time to time, of the favorable 
opening afforded to peculiar trades and classes of immigrants in their 
respective localities, the want of labor, skilled and unskilled, the 
wages there paid, the average cost of board, etc. 

3. It should name reliable persons friendly to our cause who may 
be able and willing to give, to immigrants, induced to go there by this 
board, its agents or officers, reliable and disinterested advice and in- 
ibrmation. 

4. Local auxiliary boards may be the means of promoting immi- 

gation by inducing their large landowners to subdivide the surplus of 
eir land into small tracts, and to offer these at reasonable prices and 
on easy terms to immigrants, and not to retard or drive away immi- 
gration (as is often done) by refusing to do so, or by holding land, 
unimproved, at a high and merely prospective value. They may at- 
tract immigration by kindness and friendliness to the new comer^ by 
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encouraging improvements and indugtrial enterprises in their midst, 
by a thousand ways, partly indicated in this report. 

.This board will take pleasure to send to everv auxiliary board 
copies of its publications for distribution free of charge. It asks 
nothing in return, but any voluntary contribution to the mmigration 
fund will be applied for such publications as will be calculated to pro- 
mote immigration to our State. Such donations or contributions to 
the Immigration Fund should be sent only to Mr. Amade Yalle, treas- 
urer of this board, St. Louis (or may be received also b^ its special 
fioliciling agent, Mr. Schinkowsky). All other communications, es- 
pecially all information in the interest of immigration, will be thank- 
fully received by the undersigned. 

Your most obedient servant, 

ISIPOR BUSH, Secretary. 
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STATISTIOS CONCERNING IMMIGRA.TION, COMPILED BY 
ISmOR BUSH, SECRETARY BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

POPULATION OF THE STATE OF MISSOUBI. 
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New Madridf.... 

Newtonf 

Nodaway 

Oregonf 

Osage 

Osarkt 

Pemiscottf 

Perry 

Pettisf 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaskif 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynoldsf 

Ripleyt 

8t. Charles 

St. Clair 

St. Francois 

Ste. Oeneriere . 

St. Louis 

Salinet 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannonf 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

Stone 

SolliTan 

Taneyt 

T^zasf 

Vemonf 

Warren 

Washington!... 

Waynet 

Webster 

Wright 

Worth 



Total in 1860 

Partly estimated in 1884.. 



8,500 
8,812 

13,673 
5,179 
4,830 

15,732 
2.957 
9,274 
6,572 
8,849 
9,375 

11,722 
8,061 
7,545 
3,863 
8,842 
5,123 
2,983 
7.623 
2^61 
2,682 
8,866 
7,504 
5,628 

14,302 

14,981 
9,468 
8,779 
9,176 
6,788 
8,777 

12,038 
3,135 
3,666 

14,313 
6,229 
6,292 
7,,323 
184,313 
9,800 
6,658 
8,742 
4,780 
2,271 
6,565 
7,659 
2,384 
9,095 
3,489 
6,009 
4,712 
7,798 
8,670 
5,361 
6,879 
4,442 



603 

605 

673 

485 

71 

8,106 

81 

26 

240 

1,010 

749 

3,063 

1,657 

657 

1,791 

477 

129 

26 

256 

86 

280 

762 

1,888 

80 

4,115 

3,369 

527 

56 

31 

1,804 

2,630 

2,054 

. 38 

81 

2,210 

583 

957 

706 

6,211 

4,899 

30 

131 

517 

13 

737 

818 

16 

103 

87 

58 

138 

1,041 

1,053 

268 

220 

66 



1,068,509 



118,503 



8,095 
7,581 

12,782 
4,400 
8,527 

12,538 
2,000 
8,242 
5,712 
3,395 
9,677 
7,667 
6,619 
5,961 
2,000 
4,500 
5,576 
1,900 
8,245 
1,500 
1,900 
5,632 
6,000 
5,886 

14,820 

10,147 
8,067 
3,500 
8,009 
5,976 
6,971 
9,664 
2,500 
2,000 

14,565 
2,426 
5,955 
5,640 
178,407 
6,000 
4,760 
7,986 
4,862 
1,500 
5,317 
4,292 
1,355 
6,934 
2,000 
4,000 
1,200 
7,696 
9,000 
3,909 
5,344 
1,930 
2,782 



8*0,737 



480 

387 

550 

150 

17 

1,929 

25 

74 

92 

200 

484 

1,780 

960 

420 

6U0 

150 

75 



80 

00 

80 

210 

2,000 

206 

2,771 

400 

208 

100 

23 

814 

1,015 

787 

30 

50 

1,108 

50 

201 

440 

9,413 

3,500 

1 

59 

162 



522 

37 

7 

20 

100 
40 



770 

700 

76 

97 

22 

& 



69,229 



^Slaves, only 3 per cent. 

The counties marked thus (f) made no return to the State Auditor's office, and are merely esti- 
mated, but are believed to be substantially correct 

ISIBOR BUSH, SeereiPTf, 



BOABD OF IMMieRAXKOK. 
POPULATION OF MI8S0UBI» AS AFFBCTBB BY IMllICaATION. 



S» 



TSAB« 


Popnlation 

if without immigTration 

linoe 1820. 


iDcrease by 

excnsf of births 

in 10 yean. 


Increase 

by immij^ation 

since 1820. 


1S20 


66,557 

76,199 

87,320 

100,008 

114,550 


tf,642 
11,121 
12,688 
14,542 




1S30 
1810 
1850 
1360 


64,256 

296,382 

581.936 

, 1,067,462 



Thus we find the remarkable result, tnatthe immi^ants to Missouri 
and their descendants, have increased her population by a number 
equal to the number of her entire free population, in 1860. And yet 
her progress by immigration faUs far behind that of Dlinois, as the 
following table exhibits : 



Popnlation 

of 
Missouri. 



Popnlation 

of 

niinois. 



In the year 1820 66,557 

In the year 1830 140,456 

In the year 1840 , j 883,702 

In the yenr 1850 682,044 

In the yeai 1860 1 1,182,012 



56,162 

157,445 

476,189 

851,470 

1,711,951 



From the foregoing table of population in Missouri, in 1860 and 
1864, it will be seen that the war of the rebellion has worked a great 
change in our population. While the population of Missouri had in- 
creased, from 1850 to 1860, seventy-three per cent, and at that ratio 
ought to have increased until 1864, about twenty-nine per cent, or to 
a total of 1,500,000, it has been reduced to about 920,000 only; and yet 
we find from the official report of the Auditor that the returns ol 
valuation of property and productions have increased during the last 
two years to an amount far exceeding that of 1860. Can we give a 
stronger proof of the present rapid increase of population and return- 
ing prosperity of Missouri ? 

I intended at first to prepare a full statistical report concerning the 
population of Missouri, its progress, its increase compared with other 
States, and derivation of its population, its probable future increase, 
and wnerefrom it is to be expected, to form at least the basis for 
future reports on this subject. But on the one hand I found the date 
and figures furnished by the United States census of 1860, made 
almost entirely useless by the great change produced during the late 
war; on the other hand, I learned that by an act of the last General 
Assembly the office of Commissioner of Statistics for Missouri was 
created, who is charged with, and paid for, obtaining and furnishing 
such information ; and thus I abandoned the task, hoping that he will 
present a statistical report, in a more perfect form than I could under 
the circumstances, and which should be published, together with this 
report 

I have therefore restricted myself to the following abstract of some 
notes and tables concerning the statistics of immigration: 
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OF THB POFULATIOK OF MISeOUKI (IK IMO) TRBIUS WBB8 
N«tir«8 of this Btate (born in Hiaaonri.) 476,346 



Born in tlaT* States. 



Alabftna 

ArkADsas 

Delairart 

Florida 

Georgia.. ..» 

Kentuckj 

Louisiana 

Mar^rland 

MiB«i«8ippi 

19'orth Carolina 

South Carolina 

Tennessee * 

Texas 

Virginia. .., 

District of Columbia.., 
Not stated 



Total born in slave States 277,612 



No. 



3,47Ji 

4,395 

747 

67 

2,668 

99,814 

1,389 

6,015 

8,324 

20,259 

3,913 

73,594 

641 

63,967 

426 

2,940 



Bom in free States. 



California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa ., 

Kansas 

Maine 

Massachusetts t... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Neir Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Territories. , 

At sea 



Total In free SUtcs 158,782 



No. 



213 

1,422 

30,138 

36,463 

9,982 

1,069 

966 

2,702 

1,276 

215 

794 

2,088 

14,585 

35,389 

68 

17,929 

306 

1,835 

1,863 

365 

132 



Total bom in the United States (free and slave States) 

NATIVES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



906,640 



Nationality. 



Asia 

Aoftralia...... 

Belgium 

Central America.... 

Denmark , 

Frsaice , 

Greece 

Ireland , 

MezkoK 

Portugal 

Pacific Islands 

Scotland. 

Sweden 

Bwitserland 

Sandwich Islands.. 

West India 

Wales 



No. 



15 

54 

811 

1 

464 

5,283 

9 

43,464 

75 

28 

2 

2,021 

239 

4,586 

2 

137 

806 



Nationalty. 



Africa 

Atlantic Islands 

British America. 

Cbina , 

England (including Great Britain, 

notspeafled) , , 

Germany (including Austria) 

Holland ^ 

Italy , 

Norway 

Poland , 

Russia 

Spain , 

Sardinia. 

South America , 

Turkey 

Other countries 



Total bom in foreign countries 
Total free population in Missouri 



No. 



8 

6 

2,814 

V 

10,123 

88,487 

769 

554 

146 

339 

72 

52 

49 

21 

3 

100 



160,541 



1,067.081 



RATIO TO TOTAL POPULATION. 

Bora in the State 44.6 per cent. 

Bora in other States. (From slave States 25.7, from free 

States 14.4) 40.1 per cent. 

Bora in foreign countries 15.1 per cent. 

Nativity unknown 00.3 per cent. 



Thus, the native of every State of the Union and of nearly everv 
country of the civilized world is found in Missouri. Less than one-half 
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of her population are bom in the State, and considering that the largest 
portion of these are now below tlie age of twentjr years, and are 
the children of immigrants from other States and foreign countries, it 
must be evident that sectional feelings, nativism and its omne genus 
ought not and in fact cannot in reality exist in the heart of such a peo- 
ple. Whatever there appeared of it in political agitations and party 
organizations, was the mere croaking of demagogues, who always try 
to gain popularity by pandering to the prejudices of the selfish, the 
narrow-minded and the ignorant. While such will exist among every 
people, they will form but a miserable minority among one composed 
as ours is. 

The loss of population this State has suffered during Uie four years 
from 1860 to 1864, has been doubtless larger among that portion which 
was born in slave States, and thereby misled to join the southern re- 
bellion, than among those born in free States. Moreover, a large num- 
ber of the former, having sympathized with the south, and being con* 
aequently charged 'or suspected of disloyalty by their neighbors, are, 
dissatisfied with the present somewhat uncharitable rule of the Radi- 
cals, seeking new homes in other States. At the same time, many 
who heretofore removed westward, but avoided Missouri on account 
of the existence of slavery therein, are now coming to this State ; so 
much so, that there is no doubt that, at no distant oay the proportion 
of our population born in free and in slave States will be the very re- 
verse of what the preceding table from the United States census of 
1860 has shown. 

To the statist, who knows that the migratoiy movement acts under 
fixed geographical limitations, directed by the influences of the cli- 
mate, the following figures will be equal to a mathematical demon- 
stration of my assertion. 

There lived in 1860, persons bom in 

New York 

hi Iowa. 4A,05S 

In Minnesota 21,574 

InMichieran 191,128 

In Wisconsin 120,637 

Add to these the number of persons born in Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, and Indiana, now living in those northern States, and we find 
that under the isothermal laws of migration, a large immigration must 
flow from those northwestern States to our more congenial climate. 

Looking to the foreign immigration, I can with the same certainty 
predict that it is useless for Missouri to expect a large influx from 
Norway and Sweden, from Denmark, Scotland, or even from Canada. 
It is to the zone where the vine and the corn grows' that we must 
look to as theproper source of immiCTation to Missouri. Germany, 
Switzerland, Hungary, Bohemia and roland will contribute during 
the next decade a larger ratio to the population of this State than to 
any other. 

In vain does the Commissioner of Statistics of Minnesota^ flatter 
himself that as his State unites, in his opinion, the characteristics of 
northern and southern climates, as it produces the wheat of Canada, 
the corn of Ohio, the oats and barley oi Scotland, and the melons of 
the Mediteranean, it will converge the tendencies of immigration 
firomjclimates far apart. His own tables show that, in 1860, already 
the ratio per cent, of its whole population derived from the southern 
belt was only three per cent, while from the northern belt, it was 
nearly seven per cent. 



Pennsylvania. * 




62,166 


4,114 


7,60« 


777 


17,4«0 


7,631 


21,043 


8,306 
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The Hibernians and Scandinayians, following the climate analogies 
firom their origin to their destination, will move northwest. The prin- 
cipal volume of the Teutons, the Franca and the Sclavonic people will 
move southwest, and pour especially into Missouri. 

I had intended to show, by statistical facts and figures, why thev 
will prefer Missouri as the State whose healthy, mud climate, ricn 
soil and central position, promise success in every department of ag- 
ricultural industry ; whose valuable timbers, ezhaustless mines, and 
abundant water power, give a wide scope to industry and manufac- 
tures. But I am glad to know that these facts will be more fully 
shown in the report of the Commissioner of Statistics for Missouri, and 
I hope that hi^ report will be permitted to be added to this first report 
on immigration to Missouri. 



PROCEEDINGS 



STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 



PIRST MEETING. 

St. Louis, March 27, 1865. 

The Board of Immigration met at the office of the Union Savings Association, comer Main 
and Walnut, pursuant to an act pojssed at the last session of the Missouri Legislature ; there beine 
present Governor Thos. C. Fletcher, Hon. Francis Rodman, Hon. Frederick Muench, Thos. £. 
soaper, Esq. Absent — Hon. Isidor Bush. 

Hon. Francis Rodman moved that the Board proceed to ballot for Recording and Corresponding 
Secretary. 

Isidor Bush, having received all the votes cast, was declared unanimously elected. 

Thomas E. Souper, naving been nominated by Mr. Rodman for Treasurer of the Board, was 
unanimously elected viva voce. 

Francis Rodman, having been nominated for Vice President, was unanimously elected. 

Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Retjlvedf That Hon. Frederick >Iuench be requested to prepare a German commentary on the 
Inaugural Message of Gov. Fletcher, to be distributed in the German States with the copies of the 
message now on hand ; also, that he rewrite his work on Missouri, in a condensed manner, for the 
use of the Board and for distribution ; and, also, that he will keep up and extend his extensi\''e 
correspondence on the subject of the resources of Missouri, both in the United States and in foreign 
countries, and the Treasurer pav the bill of stationery and postage he may present for that purpose, 
nhen the same is approved by the r resident. 

Various communications addressed to members of the Board of Immigration were read. The 
tabject of soliciting and obtaining means and appointing agents was discussed ; after which, on 
notion, the Board adjourned to meet again next day at 3 p. m. 

Approved : 

THOS. C. FLETCHER, PretidenL 



ADJOURNED MEETING. 

St. Louis, March 28, 1865. 

The Board met pursuant to adjournment, at 3 o'clock p. u. (at the same place as on yesterday^ 
lU the members being present. The minutes of the previous day's session were read and approved. 

After discussion on the subject of inviting essays on the resources of this State, and the ad- 
vanta^s offered by it to immigrants, as also on the various modes of soliciting contributions, the 
Sollowing resolutions were offered bj Mr. Rodman and passed : 

Reaolved, That the President of the Board and Hon. Fred. Muench are hereby appointed » 
committee to prepare and issue an address inviting essays on the subjoct of the resources of tha 
State, and to collect contributions for the objects of the creation of this Board, and that eadi 
member of the Board is authorized and requested to solicit and receive subscriptions for said .pur- 
pose. 

Re$olv€d, That agents and correspondents be invited by the Board, and emplopred by the Presi- 
dant, if necessary, to assist in such localities as the Board may deem best, in raising funds by sab- 
■criptionfor the object of this Board. 

BBI-3 
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It being understood from ¥ariou8 sonrceB that some eastern railroads discriminated in f aror of 
immigrants to the Northwest, Mr. Muench offered the following : 

Resolved, That the Secretary is authorized and directed to apply to the Ohio and Mississippi, 
and the St. Louis, Alton and Terre Haute railroads, that they might encourage the trarel of immi- 
grants to Missouri, by special low rates and other facilities. 

Mr. Bush laid before the Board a letter directed to him by Jas. M. Carpenter, Esq., Secretary 
of the Board of Commissioners of the Mullanphy Emigrant lielief Fund, tendering the use of the 
office to this Board, which had come to hand too late to be submitted to the President of this Board 
in time for its first meeting; which, being read, the President offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Rfolvedf That the next meeting of this Board be held at the office of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund ; and for the kind invitation to meet at said 
office, Uie thanks of this Board are hereby tendered to said board. 

Various communications were read, and, on motion of Mr. Souper, it was 

Retolved, That the Secretary be requested to acknowledge receipt of the letter of Mi|. John 
Williams, of February 17, 1865, addressed to Gov. Fletcher ; also, to ascertain the status of the 
American Emigrant Company, and to report to this Board. 

Retolved furiher. That the Secretary be also requested to open up a correspondence with the 
Bureau of Immigration at Washington and New York, reporting the formation of this Board and 
its objects. 

Mr. Nathan H. Parker, who desired to submit to this Board his work. The Missouri Hand-book 
and Geological Map of the State of Missouri, was invited, his work examined and discussed, all 
the members being familiar with his former edition of Missouri As It Is, and thereupon the follow- 
ing resolution was proposed by the President and adopted : 

Resolved, That, having examined the manuscript of a book now in press, by Nathan H. Parker, 
entitled The Missouri Hand-book, this Board is of opinion that said book is eminently truthful 
and concise in the representations of the leading features of the resources of this State, and that 
the Secretary be directed to ascertain from Mr. Parker what number of copies he can furnish the 
Board of the first edition, and to secare at once at least one thousand copies, if the same can be 
done at reasonable terms. 

On motion of Mr. Souper, a bill of the Revue de VOuest ($ft5 00), for printing the Governor's 
message in French, and for gratuitous distribution in France, Canada and the French portion of 
Switzerland, was allowed. 

On motion, the Board then adjourned until the next regular meeting, unless sooner called by 
the President for special business. 

IsiDOR Bush, Secretary, 

[At the close of the meeting a deputation from the Agricultural Society appeared before the 
Board to communicate on matters of general interest]. 
Approved : 

THOS. C. FLETCHER, President. 



SPECIAL MEETING OF THE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

A special meeting of the Board was convened at Hermann, Missouri, on Saturday, the 27th of 
May, 1865. 

Present, all the members of the Board. 

Gov. Thomas C. Fletcher, the President, presided. The reading of the minutes of the last 
regular meeting was dispensed with. 

The President reported that Mr. Souper had given bond as Treasurer with ample security, and 
that the bond was filed with the Secretary of State, in accordance to law. 

He further reported that he had appointed Mr. John Bittman as special agent of the Stat» 
Board of Immigration for the solicitation of subscriptions, etc. 

Mr. Bittman was introduced and authorized to be present at the meetings of the Board. 

An address to the people of Missouri, prepared by the President, in compliance with a previous 
resolution, was presented to the Board. 

ADDRESS OF THE MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION TO THE PKOPLB OF MIBSOITRI. 

Eeturning peace brings to our country a restoration of order^ and to onr State a resumption of 
the acts of industry and a reinstatement of our former prosperity. A feeling of confidence and 
security, prompted by the newly awakened spirit of obedience to law, is daily manifesting itself 
throughout the State. While trade is once more seeking its old accustomed channels, the citizen 
soldiers are returning home to resume those industrial occupations which they left to defend the flag 
of their country. 

The duty of every citizen of Mis^«uri, at this time, is to devote all his energies to the develop- 
msnt of the material resources of the State, and especially to the inducing of the settlement of our 
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Tscant laada by the bardy and indastrlous people of the older States of the East, >r of the coun- 
tries of the Old World ; so that Missouri may reg^ain what she has lost in the race of improvement 
with her neighboring free sister States darins^ four years of desolating war. 

Our soil, fertile everywhere, and adapted to the cultivation of the cereals of the world, as well 
aa hemp, flax, tobacco, grapes and other staple products ; our climate, mild and salubrious; our 
miBmral resources, wondroQsly varied and inexhaustible ; our water courses, euperiur to those of 
any State in the West; our great wealth of timber of the most valuable kind— all these attractions, 
posseseed br Missouri, should be held ap, exposed and iUastrated to those contemplating the seek- 
ing of new liomes in Western America. 

To facilitate the performance of this imperative duty, the last Legislature of Missouri incor- 
porated a State Board of Immigration, which has been organised, and is now diligently laboring to 
effect he objects contemplated in its creation. Agents are busily employed in disseminating the in- 
formation we are able to furnish them. Arrangements have been made with the railroads leading to 
the State for half-fare tickets and other facilities for immigrants and those coming on prospecting 
tours. 

Satisfied of the adaptability of our organization to bring us the population and wealth of which 
our State is so much in need, we are induced to make this appeal to all citizens of Missouri to aid 
U8 in our labors. We ask the people of every county, every township and every neighborhood to 
or^nixe auxiliary boards or adopt such other means as will put us in possession of all the facts per- 
taining to their respective localities which may be calculated to invite immigration. We will thus 
be enabled to aid the^n in fillinig up their vacant lands, or in sending them good, law-abiding, loyal 
and energetic residents to purchase the farms and take the place of the disloyal, the dangerous or 
the useless portion of the pupulation, and to help improve the country, contribute to the pa^'ment 
of our taxes, and augment the general prosperity. 

The united action of all the people of the State is essential to the success of the undertaking 
in which we are embarked. Heretofore other States have adopted similar measures to thoi<e we pro- 
pose, and have therefore been able to divert from us the tide of immigration that has ever been 
flowing westward. Missouri needs to be known to be populated. 

In addition to the assistance above solicited, we will require funds to defray unavoidable ex- 
penses. The State ha« given us, by act of incorporation, four thousand dollars. The sum will not 
enable us to <'arry a description of the natural beauty and wealth of Mii^souri as we desire, and is 
essential to all parts of the loyal States of America and over the whole of hurope. 

We earnestly appeal to our mercantile houses, our commercial and monetary institntionf, our 
manufactures, our railroad companies and other corporations, and our leading capital it*ts, to como 
forward and aid this great enterprise by liberal donations — donations — donations wtiich will return 
many fold every dollar invested. We have appointed agents to solicit and receive subscriptions from 
those who are to be most benefited by the immigration to be brought to our State. They will call, 
duly accredited, on all the leading business men and corporations of our commercial meTropolis, 
and on those in our smaller cities, and every part of the 5>tate will be visited for the puqjose of 
giring the citizens opportunities of contributing to this most laudable object. 

Pboplk op Freb Missouri ! We ask you to assist us with no stinted proffers in our work, and 
we pledge you that our noble State shall soon double her population, and, ere the next national 
census raall be taken, rank as the first State west of the Alleghanies. 

THOS. C. FLETCHER, Pretid.nL 
FRANCIS RODiMAN, Viie President. 
ISIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 
THOS. E. SOUPER, Treasurer, 
FRED'K MUENCH, German Cs^rrevpondenU 

Mr. Sonper offered the following : 

Retolvedf That the address now read be adopted and forthwith pnblishrd in the daily papers, 
and that 8,000 copies, in circular form, be printed in English, and 2,000 copies in Uermnn. 

Mr Muench havin^; kindly offeretl to prepare at once a Uerman translation of said addrefs, the 
resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Rodman set forth the importance of obtaining liberal contributions in behalf of this object 
of the Board, and moved that the president appoint two members of the Uuard as a cotn-iilttee to 
draw up instructions for our special aii^ent, Mr. Bittraan, in soliciting and colfecting subsoriptions 
and endowments of money, real estate, and other | roperty ; said committee to report on Monday 
morning. 

The motion being ^reed to, the President appointed Messrs. Rodman and Bush said com- 
mittee 

The President also suggested a plan of creating honorary memberships of the Board of Iinmi- 
gration, which should be a matter of consideration for the members of the Board, so as to deteriniue 
on the practicability and detnils of the same at next regular meeting. 

The Secretary, Mr. Bush, reported that, on recommendation of the President and Vice rreti- 
dent, and on consultation with Mr. Souper, he had secured the services of Rev. H. 0. Sheldon, of 
Ohio, to travel in the eastern States and to be active in the promotion of immigration, with'iut any 
salary or compensation, except a voluntary contribution toward bis expenses, at the optiuii ul liie 
Board. 

On motion, the sum of one hundred dollars was appropriated for this purpose. 

On motion, the Secretary was authorized to secure in a similar manner the yervicra of Uev. — . 
Willis, of Hann'bal, Missouri, and a like amount was appropriated for this purpose. 

Letters of these gentlemen, also of Hon. W. Hunter, acting Secretary of the Dc^partment of 
State, atWaehington, of the United States Superintendent of Irnmigration at Now Yo.-k, and of many 
others on the subject of immigration and agencies for its promotion, were read by the Secretary. 
These communications elicited some discui>ston ; and cm motion, it was 

Rfolvedf That the Secretary be required to ask from the various railroads in this State, and 
especially from the Pacific Railroad Company, the privilege of a free pass for the use of members 
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flad the special a^^nt of thir Board ; also the granting of the neual facility of half-fare for emi- 
grants and viewers, sapplied with certificates from the anthorized members of this Board. 

Mr. Bush reported that the Missouri Hand-book ami Geological Map, b? Mr. N. H. Parker, 
lUd been issued but a few days ago, and as the book and the terms offered were not, in his opinion, 
what the Board bad expected, he asked for instructions as to the number of copies to be purchased 
«t the terms expressed in the letters of Mr. Parker and Mr. Pinckard ; whereupon, Mr. Rodman 
tfered the following : 

Rmolveuf That the resolution passed at the previous meeting in regard to this subject, is 
lereby amended by striking out the words ** one thousand copies," and inserting in lieu thereof 
Ute words '* copies to the sum of four hundred dollars," which sum had been advanced to Mr. Par- 
Iter for the purpose of aiding him in the earlier publication of the same. 

This resolution whs adopted. 

Several gentlemen, invited by the President and members of the Board, were present, and on 
liotion of Mr. Rodman, it was 

Reiolvedf That when this Board does adjourn it will be until Monday morning at nine o'clock, 
«id tliat all the gentlemen present be allowed and respectfully requeiited to use the privilege of the 
tbor and take part in the discussion of questions brought before the Board. 

The rollowing genrlemen were present by special invitation: Gen M. MilW, Emil Pretorius, 
•r. Phil. Weigel, W. C. Lang«>, Judge Arnold Krekel, Dnniel Hertle, from « hicago, Hon. Gert. 
^Lebel, from Franklin, Mr. Ban*, from St. Joseph, Missouri. Hon. George Husmann. 

A book just issued, written by Mr. D. Hertle, was presented to the Board and very favorably 
sf^oken of. 

Mr. Bush moved that three hundred copies of the work entitled The Germans in North Amer- 
ifba and Struggle of Freedom in Missouri, containing an article on the Resources of this State and 
l|}e Regeneration of Missouri by Immigration, he purchased by this Board, for the present, to be 
^6tribut(»d in some of the Eastern States and in Germany. 

Mr. F. Rodman moved to amend by striking out ** three hundred," and inserting *• five hundred 
copies ;" which aii-ondraent was agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Muench reported, that in compliance with a resolution paesed by the Board during the last 
i^eetin^, he had written a German commentary to the (iovernor s message, which is now printed; 
utid as It was published in the Westliche Post, it was probably known to most of the members ; 
f<liereupon. 

Mr. Rodman offered the following rosolution, which was unanimously adopted. 

Renotvedf That the thanks of the Board are due to the Hon. F. Muench, German correspondent, 
Ibr his able and instructive introductory remarks to the inaugural address of his excellency Gover- 
nibr T. C. Fletcher, which are eminently qualified, in connection with the message, for distribution 
iA Europe, where they cannot fail to be productive of good to the cause of immigration to our State. 

Mr. W. G. Lange, one of the guests present, offered bis services to send said pamphlet and other 
Iftiblications, as the Board may desire, to Germany freo of chargp. 

The subject of making arrangements to secure the services of agents at Bremen and New York 
iCas di:;cussed ; but without adopting any definite measure in regard to this matter, the Board ad- 
^urnpd to Monday, May 19, 1805, at nine o'clock a. m. 

Board convened at same place, Hon. F. Rodman, Vice President, in the absence of Governor 
detcher, the Presidput, presiding. 

The report of the com.nittee appointed to define the duties of the special agent was read by Mr. 
• Insh. 

On motion, the report was received and adopted. 

The following is an abstract therefrom : 

DUTIES OP TDK SPECIAL AGENT. 

The present and prospective duties to be performed by the special agent, Mr. John Bittman, 
are the following : 

1. The solicitation of subscriptions and donations in moneys,, lands, agricultural implement! 
and other articles, to the funds and for the purposes of this Board. 

2. The solicitation ol honorary memberships and other active co-operation with this Board. 

3. The appointment of sub-agents for thp purposes above mentioned. 

4. The keeping of an account of all coiitrihutions received, and of all fees of membership ob- 
tained ; to deliver the same to the Treasurer, and report to the Secretary of the Board. 

5. A general co-operation with the Board and its officers. 

6. The correspondence with and the writi g of articles for the lending papers East and West, 
t%T the purpose or eliciting aid to the cause. 

The title of office to 1^ Special Agent for the Promotion of Immigration. 

The consideration of the subject of securing agents was resumed; and, on motion, the follow* 
itfg resolutions were adopted : 

Retolved, That Hon. F. Muench is hereby requested and authorised to engage the services of 
a« efficient agent for the promotion of emigration to this State at Bremen, Germany. 

And further aeiolved. That Hon. I. Bush is authorized to engage the services of an efficient 
a^nt at New York city for the same purpose. 

Mr. Bouper reported that he had withdrawn from his former position as Secretary of the Excel* 
Hor Insurance Company, and having been appointed General Agent of the American Emigrant Com- 
pany for Missouri, will now devote his whole time to the interest of immi^ation ; that he has 
rented two office rooms in the new Democrat building at St. Louis, one of which is intended for th« 
esclusive use of the State Board of Immigration. 

Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution, which was agreed to : 

Rnoived, That the action of Thomas E. Sonper, Esq., in renting an office for the transaction of 
bosiness of the Board of Immigration, situate on the comer of Pine and Fourth streets, at St. 
Louif, ii hereby consented to and ratified by tliis Board. 
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Mr. Sonper moTed that books of mbBcription to the funds of the Board of Immigration \B 
•p«Ded and laid up at the various banks and institutions, proposing, also, an advertisement to thq| 
•fleet ; which matter was referred to the Special Agent m conjunction with the Secretary an4 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Rodman moved that in consideration of accumulating business of the Board of Immigra- 
tion, the Secretary is authorised to engage the services of a clerk, whose duties shall be definea by 
the Secretary; which was agreed to. 

Mr. Bush, ae President of the German Emigrant Aid Society, a corporation since many yeaiy 
disinterestedly devoted to the relief of poor emigrants, asked the privilege of using the office of tfm 
State Board of Immigration for the board of directors of that benevolent institution and its agent 5 
which was unanimously granted. 

The Hon. George ilusmann offered, as a donation, several hundred copies of his Essays Ok 
Grape Culture, also his co-operation with the Board in behalf of immigration, without any cone- 
pen^atioD. in such manner as mny be designated by the Board, and as best he could ; which wqp 
thankfully accepted, the Vice President expressing on behalf of the members of the Board their a]^ 
preciation of his many and efficient services rendered to their noble cause. 

Mr. Rodman offered the following resolution : 

Rftolvtd, That the thnnks of the Board of Immigration are eminently due to Thos. B. Souper, 
&q., for the services he haa rendered the Board during its recess ; and that the Board consideiy 
the coalition of the American Emigrant Company with the business of the Board as a happ^ 
e\ent. 

Which resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ilusmann thanked the Board, in the name of the citizens of Hermann, for having conferrei 
on them the honor of this visit and of holding their meeting at this place ; which was responded (> 
by tbe Vice President, and on motion, the Board adjourned. 

Approved : 

IsiDOR Bush, Secretary. 

THO. C. FLETCHER, Pmident. 



THIRD MEETINQ. 

The board met pursuant to adjournment at Muench's farm, on Lake Creek, Warren county, 
Missouri, on the 14th of July, 1865. 

Present— iiovemor Thos. C, Fletcher, President; F. Rodman, Secretary of State, Vice Presi- 
dent; Hon. F. Muench, Corresponding Secretary; Thos. Souper, Esq., Treasurer; Isidor Bu^l^ 
^Hretary. As invited guests, Messrs. M. Poeschel, F. Rommel and Georg:e Husmann, from Ue»- 
mann, Missouri ; Dr. Morse, from Kirkwood, Missouri ; Rev. M. W. Willis, of Quincy, Illinois^ 
also, Mr. John Bittman. Special Agent. 

The minutes of previous meeting were read and approved. 

Mr. Muench presented the following report respecting the appointment of an agent at Bremei^ 
Germany, as he had been instructed by resolution of this Board, stating that he had appointed Mt. 
H. M. Uauschild, editor of the German Emigration Gaiette, as such agent, and the instructiois 
given to him : 

REPORT C0!rCBR.HIirO AOBNOT AT BRBMRX. 

Parsoant to a resolution adopted at the last session of this Board, the undersigned has engage! 
Mr. U. M. HauBchild, at Bremen, to act as the agent of the Missouri State Board of Immigration. 

Mr. Uauschild has lived several years in America (in Toledo, Ohio), is at present the editor cSf 
the German Emigration Gazette, well qualified, trustworthy and diligent, and has already mad^ 
himself well deserved of the cause of immigration to the United States, and chiefly to Missouri. I 
know him personally and have been in constant connection with him and his paper the last six 
years. 

The instructions given him are as follows : 

1. To publish in his paper all the communications sent him by our Board for that purpose ; is 
ether words to make his Gazette the organ of our Board for Germany. I generally send him two or 
nore articles every month. 

2. To forward three copies of his paper to our Board — one to St. Louis, one to Jefferson City, 
aud one to my own address. 

3. To send, free of cost, copies of his paper to the emigration agents throughout Germany 
and the German portions of Switzerland, as also to such persons as are known to influence anl 
direct emig^tion. 

4. To send this Board one copy of the other German Emigration Gazette, published at Rudo^ 
ttadt, and such other papers and pamphlets as may have reference to the emigration question, andl 
Bay require our taking notice of them. 

5. To distribute, according to instruction, pamphlets and books forwarded to him for that nu»- 
poee ; more particularly to put such books and pamphlets into the hands of emigrants on their 
arrival at Bremen. 

t. To execute such other commissions as the Board thinks proper to intrust to him. He is to sendi 
in, semi-annually, his account for money laid out and services rendered, and this Board will forth- 
with indemnify him. The Board may at any time change or repeal these instructions. 
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On motion, the report was receired, the appointmeBt made, confirmed, and the instnictions 
approved. 

Mr. Soniper also read the following: report on thft working of the Board through its office since 
the lost meeting : 

''The proceedingfl of the special and adjourned meetings held at Hermann, on the 27th and 291'h 
days of May, were fully reported in the dailj^ English and German papers of St. Louis, on the 
7th of June, together mth the address of the President, and about seventy copies were mailed to 
the East and Europe ; these reports hare also been reproduced by some of the New York press, and 
in the counties. 

"Since the date of our last meeting we have been fully occupied in perfecting our organisation 
and getting into working order. 

"The 10,000 copies of the address which were ordered, hare been printed at the office of the 
Westliche Post, and are in course of distribution. 

''A slight difficulty has arisen with Mr. Pinckard, the publisher, who insists, on behalf of Mr. 
Parker, that we are bound by our original agreement to taae 1,000 copies. 

''The establishment of our office and the circulation of our address, our advertisements and 
the favorable notices of our organization by the press, not only of St. Louis and the counties, but 
especially of the East, have alreadjr drawn out a large correspondence, which, however, can only be 
regarded as a commencement, and it is fair to presume that we are now on the highway to realize 
our hig:hest hopes. 

"The members of the Board are cognizant of the orj^anization of three auxiliaries, vis : At 
Mexico, Macon and St. Joseph ; the two latter cities especially received your delegation in the most 
courteous manner, and have entered heartily upon their labors. It is worthy of remark that they 
regard the organization of the State Board as an affair of the greatest importance to the State." 

Mr. Bush reported merely verbally about the appointment of an agent at New York, not having 
completed h^s arrangements as yet in this matter. 

Mr. Muench presented a lonj^ and interesting report, from which the following is an extract : 

"My correspondence and articles published oy the German Emigration Gazette have aided in 
bringing about a complete revolution in the minds of the Germans concerning the localities to 
whicli emigration should be directed. The ideas of colonization in Brazil, in the Argentine Repub- 
lic, etc., are being given up, and the United States considered as the country most suitable and 
recomroendable for German emigrants. It is justly concluded that a country for whose defense 
hundreds and thousands of its adopted citizens cheerfully took up arms must be a desirable home 
for those dissatisfied with their condition in their native land. The same articles brought me in 
. Gorresf ondence with Mr. John I. Sturz, of Berlin, Germany, general Consul of Brazil and IJraguay, 
a gentleman looked to as an authority in all matters pertaining to emigration, and who exercised 
more influence in directing German emigration latterly than any other man. Unfortunately, he 
entertained for a while a prejudice against the United States, and favored for a "while, from hunest 
conviction, German emigration to Brazil, and lent his powerful aid in establishing (rerman colonies 
in several of the provinces of that vast empire, where enormous tracts of land were offered under 
the most alluring conditions for German colonization, while at the same time, in the United States, 
know-nothingism was flourishing. Finding, however, that the most import.ant promises giv(>n to 
emigrants were not complied with, Mr. Sturz, disregarding his own interest, ana his profitable 
connection with the Imperial Government, turned a denunciator of the Brazilian colonization 
ichemes, and directed his attention to the beautiful regions on the mouth of the Uraguay river, the 
most favorable terms having been offered to German settlers by the liberal republican government. 
A comprehensive colonization scheme was about to be carried into execution, when the country waa 
overrun with armed forces by the Brazilian government. This convinced Mr. Sturz that the time 
for German colonization in those regions had not yet arrived ; and now, the latest events in these 
United States wrought a complete cure of his former prejudices against emigration to North Amer- 
ica. He frankly confesses to me that I had been rig:ht in my communications, wherein I criticised 
said schemes and always tried to place our Union in the proper light before the German public. 
Mr. Sturz now even proposes to use all his influence as a writer and public lecturer to the promo- 
tion of German emigration to the United States, and chiefly to Missouri. From all I know, no man 
on the European continent can do more for our cause than Mr. Sturz. He has already entered into 
communication with the President, with Mr. Seward, Mr. Sumner, General Karl Schurz and other 
jvominent men, and offiers bib services to our State Board of Immigration. 

"I would propose that this Board accept the services of Mr. Sturz. I think the time has come 
when, by proper exertions, for years to come, annually, half a million of Germans — the annual 
natural surplus of population there — can be determined to seek a new home in the United States, of 
which Missouri will receive her due share — all other emigration schemes being thereby wholly 
defeated. By spending a few thousand dollars in the right way, Missouri may gain 50,000 valuable 
hands, together with millions of imported capital. 

After discussion of the matter contained in this report, it was, on motion, 

Retolvedf That Mr Muench is authorized to accept the services of Mr. Sturz, in Berlin, as a 
co-operator in behalf of emigration to Missouri, promising to remunerate him in proportion to the 
results, and at the option of the Board, according to its means. 

The President reported that he had honored with appointments as agents of this Board, the Rev. 
Mr. M. W. Willis, of Quincy, Dlinois, and Mr. J. Moore, of Kansas City, to assist in the work of 
promoting emigration to Missouri. 

The subject of honorary memberships was discussed, and referred to a committee, consisting of 
•the Secretary, the Treasurer and the special agent. 

The organization of auxiliary boards, the establishment of which, in almost every town, should 
be encouraged by the Board, was the next subject of discussion, and from the correspondence lay- 
ing before the Board, it was evident that a laudable interest was evinced in this important matter 
from varions portions of the State. 

Mr. Bush reported the result of his inauiries about the American Emigrant Company at New 
York, made in pursuance of a resolution of this Board, for which purpose he had made careful in- 
quirie « at that place, and had the pleasure to receive the kindest aid and attentions by the officers 
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of the New York State Commissioners of Immijp-ation, the United States Superintendent of Immi- 
rration, and the President and Ag^ent of the ^ew York Qerman Emigrant Aid Society ; he said the 
American Emigrant Company was an enterprise set in operation and conducted by very able and enter* 
prising^ business men ; it was not and did not pretend to be a purely philanthrophic or benevolent 
association^ but rather an employment office on a very larg^ scale, with a^ncies in most of the 
States of Europe and of this country, operating^ with a lar^ capital, and expecting profits or divi- 
dends on its investment. It views the laborhig man as a costly enrine of which there is an abun- 
dance in the markets of Europe and a scarcity in this country, ana which it undertakes to import to 
order, or to obtain for its customers from those arrivinr at New York. While it is but natural that 
such a company is looked upon with a certain diffidence or even suspicion, he takes pleasure in 
stating that the very best interest of their business and the respectability of its members and offi- 
cers, guarantee an honorable and useful agency on its part in the cause of immigration. They 
charge the employers only, not the immigrant, and operate in a measure as a protection to the 
latter ; moreover, the general a^nt, Mr. Williams, had given satisfactory assurances as to the con- 
duct of that business, so that it should in no wise conflict with the interests of. Missouri or the 
philanthropic objects of this State Board of Immigration ; but with all this, Mr. Bush thought this 
Board should keep a vigilant eye on the American Emigrant Company and not allow itseu to be 
considered as identified with it. 

Mr. Souper regretted that Mr. Bush seemed to entertain from the beginning a certain distrust 
toward' this most respectable company, and regarded it as a want of confidence in himself, who 
was its agent. 

Mr. Bush disclaimed all and even the remotest idea of an unfriendly feeling, but, on the con- 
trary, entertained the highest esteem and confidence for Mr. Souper as a gentleman and officer of 
the Board, and that he believed even to have expressed confidence in the American Emigrant Com- 
pany and its agents ; but this could not hinder him from expressing his views on the position which 
this Board should occupy in relation to any such company, under all and even the most favorable 
drcumstances. 

The Board then took a recess, in order to view the vine-clad hills and to enjoy the hospitalities 
of their esteemed host, Mr. Muench, to meet again for business on next morning. 

On the re-assembling of the Board, all the members being present, many communications, ap- 
plications for appointment as agents, and other letters were read, considered and disposed of, being 
referred to the Secretary with instructions. 

On motion of Mr. Souper, and by request of the Board, Rev. M. W. Willis addressed the same 
in a very able manner, on the mode and manner in which he intended to operate to influence emigra- 
tion and to spread information about this State. 

The org^iuiization of auxiliary boards received again the consideration of the Board, and the 
Governor was requested to give to this subject his special attention, and to address influential citi- 
lens in various sections for the purpose. 

Durini^ the session of the Board, a delegation of citizens from Augusta called on the Governor, 
inviting him to their flourishing place. But his other engagements preventing an immediate ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, Governor Fletcher offered the following resolution : 

RtMolvedt That this Board now adjourn until its next regular meeting, to be held on Monday, 
the 25th of September next, at Augusta, Missouri. 

Which was adopted unanimously, and the Board adjourned. 

Approved : 

THO. C. FLETCHER, Pretident. 

IglooB BvBB, Secreitry, 



FOURTH MEETINO. 

The quarterly meeting of the Board was held pursuant to acUoumraent nt Augusta, St. Charles 
county, Missouri, on the 25th of September, to which place the loyal citizens of Augusta had 
invited the Governor and the whole Board, and had entertained them on the preceding day in a 
most cordial and liberal manner. 

Present — Governor Thomas C. Fletcher, President; lion. Francis Rodman, Secretary of State, 
Vice President ; Senator Fred. Muench, German Corresponding Secretary, and Hon. Isodor Bush, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretary ; also, Mr. Bittman, Special Agent, and several distin- 
guished guests. 

Ab6ent — Thos. E. Souper, Esq., Trensurer, who has been prevented by sickness from attending. 

The minutes of the previous meeting of the Board were read and approved. 

Mr. Muench read the following report: 

REPORT TO THE STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

Since the last session of our Board, I was incessantly occupied in answerini^ numerous letters, 
in writing correspondences for German papers in the old country, and in rewriting my book on the 
State of Missouri, the title of which will be The State of Missouri : a Hand-book for German Emi- 
erasta. It will contain, in a condensed form, considerably more and at the same time more authen- 
Be information on our State, her vast resources and the advantages oflTered to immigrants, than Mr. 
Parker's book. The chrculation of this book over all parts of Germany I still consider as the surest 
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and most effective means of giving Missouri a good supply of German agriculturists, fruit and 
Tine raiders, mechanics, etc., etc. 

Mr. Uauscbild at Bremen has received and accepted his commission as agent of this Board, and 
wijl be prompt in accomplishing bis new duties, in his last letter he gives me the following im- 
noitAnt information : The thronging to the ocean steamers is t*o immense that the freighters have 
thought fit to raise the fare to a price which the less wealthy portion of the emigrants are unwilling 
to piiy ; thetie, then, chiefly emigrants to Missouri, wait for the reopening of the navigation to 
New Orleans, which is a cheaper and — chiefly for those with families and baggage — a more conven- 
ient way to come over to our State ; thousands are preparing themselves to sail to New Orleans next 
spring, and thence go further up the Mississippi ; they will not go past St. Louis, as immigrants 
used to do while Missouri was under the control of slave-breeders. Mr. Uauscbild wishes that one 
of the (German St. Louis papers be regularly sent to him to keep himself well posted on everything 
going on in Missouri. 

f have also received several letters from Mr. Sturz at Berlin, in reply to my own, and accom- 
panied with German papers containing interesting articles on the United States, and Missouri in 
particular. They show that the papers of a liberal dye take a great deal of interest in our affairs, 
that Missouri is well spoken of, and emigration to her borders encouraged. 

Mr. Sturz tells me that he is a poor man with a large family (the same is very often the case 
with German scholars) ; that he would very gladly devote his whole time and energy, all his influ 
ence and extensive connection to our cause ; but could do it ^n no other conditions than thut he 
should obtain from our Board a fixed employment for three years with an annual salary of three 
thousand dollars in silver, to be |)repaid quarterly ; that traveling over all parts of the country, ad- 
vertising in all the most influential papers, etc., w^ould cause a considerable amount of e.\peni«es, 
etc. lie adds, that if our Board could not or would not expend that much, we might unite with 
several others of our Western States, also desirous of immigration, and that he would try to do 
equal justice to and equally benefit them all. I would not object to such an arrangement, but do 
not see how it may be brought about. 

Mr. Frederick Kapp, of New York, the well known lawyer and celebrated author, also writes to 
me that he is personally acquainted with Mr. Sturz, knows him as a man of unblemished intf'grity 
and rare diligence and energy ; that Mr. Sturz is generally more trusted in the emigration question 
in Germany and exercises a greater influence than any other man ; that he would do lor our cause 
more than any ten others combined, etc. Yet I do not see that we can accede to the conditions of 
Mr. Sturz, not knowing the amount of means left at our disposal. 

I shall do my best to have the manuscript of my book ready for print before the next session of 
our Legislature begins. I propose that it should be printed in Germany, ten thousand copies of it, 

and be distributed by our Bremen agent, he being empowered to employ sub-a^nts, and that ^ 

thousand dollars be appropriated for that purpose. I have great confidence in the efficacy of thie 
plan. Lectures may incite for the moment, out a full information in print, read and re-read, of 
what Missouri is and offers, will operate as a more lasting inducement for just the most desirable 
class of emigrants. 

With reference to what is said about New Orleans, it would be a good plan to have an aj^ent 
there or at least to enter into a closer connection with the New Orleans German Society, provided 
tliat the same is yet in existence. 

FREDERICK MUENCH. 



After urging Mr. Muench to finish his book as proposed, the necessary appropriation for the 
publication of tne same was deferred to the next meeting of the Board. 

The President, Governor Fletcher, then laid before the Board the following condensed state- 
onent of the cash account, sent to him by Mr. Souper : 

TIIOS. E. SOUPER, TREASURER OF STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION— Cash Accouut. 



Dr. 

To cash per State Auditor $1000 00 

Cash per State Auditor 996 00 

Cash exchange and express 4 00 

Cash per Auditor 1000 00 

Sundry collections by myself.... 205 00 

$3205 GO 



Cr. 

By cash paid for publications, cir- 
culars and printing $l!i07 40 

Advertising 266 00 

Agents 32Q 00 

W^ages, freight, packages, postages, 

exchange, telegrams 347 46 

Rent 87 60 

Puniture *3I6 00 

Balance on hand 652 65 

$3205 00 



* Of this sum is $74 30 traveling and other expenses copied in error from rough memorandum, 
go that sum will read $240 70. 

THOMAS E. SOUPER. 
St. Louis, September 18, 1865. 

In thus referring it to the Board, the Gk>vemor suggested that no moneys should be disbursed 
without the approval of the bill for every expenditure l)y the Board, and that the duties of the offi- 
cers should be clearly defined ; that the Treasurer's duties are only to receive and pay out money, 
and that he is only authorized to pay out money on a warrant or order signed by the President and 
Secretory, by order of the Board. The Auditor of Public Accounts is only authorized to pay ap- 
r ■ iiition for the State Board of Immigpration on the written application of the President of the 
Ooud. 
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The following resolutions were then introduced and adopted : 

Rewlvftdt That the Treasurer is required to furnish the Board the bills and items for all expendt- 
tares reported by him, for the action oi the Board at the next rpji^ular meeting. 

And be %t further reiU)Iocdf That hereafter the dutif>s of the Secretary shall be to receive and 
answer all correspondpiice addres«"Sod to the Board ; to keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Board ; to prepare and to publish, by direction of the Board, all circulars and nil other onicial 
pappr^ of tne Board. lie shall prepare, countersign and register all orders or warrants drawn by 
direction of the Board and sicrned by the President, and shall perform such other duties as may 
hereafter be directed by the Board. 

2. The Treasurer shall receive and receipt for all raonoys of the Bonrd directed by the Board to be 
paid to him, and shall pay out the same on the warrant or order of the Board, signed by the I'rosi- 
dent and attested by the Secretary ; and all other acts of the Treasurer in the nume of the Boards 
not specially directed, are unauthorized. 

•{. That all books and papers not strictly and legally bolonj^ing ezclusively to the duties of any 
other officer of the Board, be deposited in the Secretary's oflico. 

Tiie following report of Mr. Wm. C. Lange was then read: 
To the Pretident and membern of the State Board of Immigration : 

Gestlkmks : At the meeting of your Board at Hermann in May last, I tendered my servires 
for the distribution in (lermany of Mr. Daniel Ilertle's book, entitled The Germans in North 
America an<l the War in Missouri. Three hundred copies of this book were delivered to me by your 
ag^'ut. Mr. J. Bittman, and immediately forwarded to Bremen for distribution. 

My expenses were considerably reduced by the liberality of the American Express Company 
carrying the box containing these books to New York without charge, and the North German Lloyd 
carrying it to Bremen on the same terms. 

The postage and other expense connected with the circulation of these books, at Bremen and 
other places, amounted to about forty-three Bremen gold thalers, or about $63 of oar currency, 
which amount you will pie 'Se accept as m^ contribution to the cause of immi^^ration. 

Ilertle's book was sent entirely prepaid to every address that was left with me, as well as the 
Governor's inaugural message, with the appendix of Hon. Frederick Muench ; of the latter [)am- 
phlet?.. however, a considerable number remain yet on hand, having received them myself only very 
recently. 

l*rpsuming that it may be of some interest to you, I herewith give a statement of the number 
of passen2:»ra transported by me during the la««t twelve months. 

Tons'idering that mv dealings are only with those immigrants whose friends here pay the pas- 
sage-money for them, that the war lasted during two-thirds of this period, that nearly all these im- 
miirrrnts are to remain in this city and its immediate neighborhood, and that every person so hooked 
and bound for St. Louis induces two or three others to settle likewise in Missouri, you will iiud rny 
report satisfactory. 

1 may here add that during the first six months of the present year 18,700 emigrants left Bre- 
men, in fifty-six vessels, being an increase of 3,0*37 emigrants from the port of Bremen alone in 
thi? year over the same period of the previous year, during which only 15,663 sailed from Bremen. 
Durinj^ the same period of this year 15,609 sailed from Hamburg, which is doubtless also an increase 
over the j'ear 1864. 

The German emigration being always larger in the fall season, and on account of the termina- 
tion of the war, we expect a very large ipimigration in this and the next two months, of which 
Missouri will doubtless get her full share. 

Mr. Hermann Ruppel, who has been traveling this summer in Germany at his own expense, and 
whom you had honored with a commission aa agent of your Board, a few days ago returned to this 
city. Being too busy at present to report himself, he desires me to state that he ha« been most sac- 
cei:«ful. and that he might have brought along any number of his countrymen if they could hava 
been accommodated on the steamer on which he sailed. He reports the berths in all the German 
steamers engaged two months in advance. 

Th» immigrants arriving here, with but few exceptions, complain of the manner in which they, 
or rather their baggage, is treated on the way from Mew York here. As you know, the baggage of 
firftt-class passengers is checked through at New York to St. Louis ; that of (^migrants is only 
checkeil to some way point, say Pittsburg, Buffalo or Dunkirk, where they are required to recheck 
to St. Louis or some other way point, which these people, ignorant of the management of our 
railroads, ignorant of our language, do not understand or for which they do not find sufficient 
time, and Che consequence is that many a piece of (often valuable) baggage is lost or only recov- 
ered at a heavy expen.'e. Besides this malpractice, the railroads leading west from New York allow 
emigrant paesagers fifty pounds of baggage, and collect express rates to St. Louis for the excess. 
They, however, do not allow the western roads their share of the sum so collected; in consequence 
of which the western roads, receiving hardly one cent a mile for the transportation of emigrants, 
collect again for excess of baggage, so that the emigrant is compelled to pay twice for the same 
thing. 

Having reported these abuses to the proper parties at New York repeatedly, without any result, 
however, I would most respectfully ask you to use your influence to have them abated. 

Hoping that I may be able to report next year another increase of immigration, I remain, very 
respectfully, yonrB, WILLIAM C. LANGE. 

Slaiement of emigrant pauengere traneported by William C. Lange for account of jtiende m S/. 
LouU, AHtsouri, from September 1, 1864, to August 31, 1865. 

Families. Persons. AmHof pass, money. 

From Bremen or Hamburg to New York by sail | ^^ 264 ) ^9,. oqo 7* 

From Bremen or Hamburg to New York by steam J ^^^ 201 f 9£o,6iz /o 

From New York to St. Louis by railroad 330 58C $12,118 90 

Daring same period paaseng^rs were booked from : 
ft. Louis via New York to Bremen and Hamburg by 

steamers 217 SIS $21,303 W 
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Who will, with hardly an ezcttption, act as agents for the indacement of immigration to 
Missouri. 

Mr. Bittma J presented a detailed report of his operations as special agent. He had to contend 
with great difficulties, considering which he thought the result was satisfactory, though he con- 
fessed that he had overrated in his expectations tne liberality of moneyed institutions generally. 
Since he had commenced soliciting subscriptions, lists for a great number of purposes, cnaritable, 
political and personal in their nature, have been in circulation, so that the citizens of St. Louis were 
taxed continually. There was no doubt, however, that the County Court of the county of St. 
Louis, as also the city council, would make a liberal appropriation to foster the purposes of this 
Board. Many corporations and individuals held the matter vet under consideration, and he had 
full confidence in his ability to raise ample means to defray the necessary expenses of the Board for 
the next four years, and that he, for himself, would be satisfied with a small per centage on his col- 
lections as a salary. The arrangement with most of the subscribers so far has been to pay only 
when the receipts and diploma will be presented. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, 1. That Mr. John Bittman, special agent of the State Board of Immigration, be 
allowed as compensation for his services as special agent fifteen per cent, of the amount of dona- 
tions and contributions by him collected, in lien of a fixed salary. 

2. That he be reauired to give bond in the sum of five thousand dollars, the bond to be approved 
by the Governor, and deposited in the office of the Secretary of State. 

3. The special agent, Mr. Bittman, is to report at the end of every month to the Secretary the 
amount so collected and received for the Immigration Fund, and to pay over to the Treasurer such 
amount, deducting the above per centage for his collection. 

A proof sheet of the diploma of honorary membership, and a communication of Messrs. Gast, 
Moeller A Co. about the cost of same, was laid before the Board and referred to the committee 
appointed for this purpose. 

Mr. Bush made a report, in which he stated that over two hundred letters, from nearly all the 
States of the Union and from Europe, inquiring about Missouri, were received and answered by 
him during the last three months, and that daily many persons, especially emigrants from Germany, 
called at the office for information, and also for aid ana employment by the German Emigrant Aid 
Society. He had endeavored to obtain mote detailed and special information from various sections, 
and bad for the purpose addressed a circular to the county clerks and to many prominent persons, 
but had been superseded in this as also in other endeavors. He had furthermore directed a letter to 
the various railroads presidents, with a view to obtain the favor of half fare for persons emigrating 
to Missouri, but owing to peculiar circumstances he could not report, as yet, a very favorable 
result. The great benefit to be derived from immigration, and the fact that it could and should be 
earnestly promoted, is not yet fully understood and appreciated among our own people and institu- 
tions. While the Rev. Mr. Sheldon obtained from the Great Erie, the Atlantic and Great Western, 
and many other roads, the reduction asked for our immigrants, our own Pacific railroad, which, by 
every new settler on her line, would increase her annual earnings, more than compensating for all 
such reductions, the Pacific railroad still hesitatei^ The North Missouri and Iron Mountain rail- 
roads, however, have readily honored our certificates for half fare, and the Hannibal and St. Jo- 
seph railway refunded the entire fare to those purchasing land for settlement on their line. The 
latter have also made a most liberal appropriation for the Rev. M. W. Willis, agent of this Board, 
to induce immigration to Missouri, wnose lectures in the New England States and whose articles in 
the press have attracted great attention, and promise to be very efi*ective. 

Mr. Bush also reported that the Board of Commissioners of the MuUanphy Emigrant Relief 
Fund had passed a resolution (on May 9th) instructing the Secretary to rent the office adjoininr 
their own office to the State Board of Immigration, at ten dollars per month, with the privilege of 
using also their own office for the stated meeting of this Board, but this resolution (though pub- 
lished at the time in their proceedings) had not been communicated to him until a few days ago. 
He asked for instructions of the Board in regard to this matter. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, this proposition was accepted, and the Secretary, Mr. Bush, in- 
structed to rent the same for the Board. 

Governor Fletcher offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Ret Ivedf That the thanks of this Board be and hereby are presented to those railroads who have 
transported immigrants at commutation rates upon the certificate of our Secretary and of our 
agents. 

iSeveral bills for expenses were approved and ordered for payment. Applications for appoint- 
ments as agents were received, but action on the same was postponed. Rev. U. 0. Sheldon, how- 
ever, was continued as immigration agent, and the further sum of fifty dollars appropriated for his 
expenses. 

Resolutions were passed declaring Mr. William C. Lange, of St. Louis, also Mr. George Hus- 
mann, of Gasconade, m consideration of their valuable services and liberal donations to the Board, 
honorary members of the same. The Board adjourned to meet on the first Monday in December 
next, at St. Louis. 

Approved : THO. C. FLETCHER, Prtiident. 

IsiooR Bush, Secretary, 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE MISSOURI STATE BOARD OF 

IMMIGRATION. 

Jefferson City, Missouri, NoTember2, 1865. 

Pars^unnt to a call of the Qovernor, as President of the Board, a special meeting was held this 
erenins: at the Fi.xecutive Mansion. 

Pre.'ent — Govt^rnor Thomas C. Fletcher, President; Francis Rodman, Vice President ; Isidor 
Bosh, Spcr»»t.nry ; Frederick Maench, CorrespondinK Secretary. 

Tbe(«ovornor laid before the Board the foUowing letter of resignation receired from Mr. 
Thomas K. ^^ouper : 

St. Louis, October 5, 1865. 
Hit excellency, Governor Thomat C, Fletcher, President of State Board of Immigration ; 

Sir: It is impossible for me to harmonize with tae majoritv of the present Board, and havincr 
been obi^trncted iu all my efforts to promote the great objects of the Legislature in the creation of 
this Board, I hereby respectfully tender my resignation. I ask you to appoint three citisen 
merchant tu examine my accoanta and accept, on your behalf, the balance of cash on hand. 

The cauise of immigration will suffer nothing by this change, as I shall have nothing to em- 
barraiis my future action. 

Unlesrs a clearer statement of the transactions of the special agent is published by the Board, it 
will be my duty to do so. 

When 9o many reports were submitted at the August meeting, and since expatiated upon so 
largely, I respectfully submit whether it was not due to the public as well as myself that some no- 
tice might have been taken of my official report to you. 

I bare the honor to be, sir, your most obedient, 

THOMAS £. SOUPER. 

His re:}ignation was accepted, and, on motion of Mr. Muench, seconded by all other members 

5 resent, Mr. Amade Valle was elected unanimously to fill* said vacancy, and to act hereafter as 
'reasnrer of the Board. 

Senator Muench was requested to introduce, in the General Assembly, an act explanatory of 
the act creating this Board, so that nothing therein contained should be so construed as to prevent 
meetings of the Board to be held at other places than St. Louis ; also to make the appropriation 
of $40u0 annually ; and, finally, not to exclude the granting of honorary membership. 

On motion of Governor Fletcher, Professor Waterhouse was elected an honorary member ; and, 
on motion of Mr. Bush, Mr. George Muench was also elected an honorary member for their eminent 
services in the cause of immigration to this State. 

Several bills of expenses were approved and ordered for payment. 

The board then adjourned to meet again at its next regular meeting according to law, unless 
sooner convened by the President. 

Approved : TIIOS. C. FLETCHER, PreHdent, 

IsiuoR Bcsn, Secretary. 



FOURTH QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE STATE BOARD OF 

IMMIGRATION 

Executive MAVii*,v, 
JsFFBBSON City, December 4, 1865. 

A majority of the members of the Board beinr unable to leave Jefferson City on account of 
their duties in the public service during the session of the Legislature, the Governor, as President 
of the Board, called the members together at Jefferson City. 

Present — Governor Thos. C. Fletcher, President; Francis Rodman, Vice President : Senator F. 
Muench, German Corresponding Secretary ; Amade Valle, Esq., Treasurer ; Isidor Bush, Secre- 
tary : Rev. Martin W. Willis, Agent of the Board. 

The minutes of the last regular meeting, held at Augusta, and of the special called meeting 
held on November 2, at Jefferson City, were read and approved, 

Mr. Valle reported that, having received from the Secretary of this Board a letter informing 
him of his election as Treasurer, together with the commission as such from his excellency the 
Governor, he called on Mr. Souper, former Treasurer of this Board, with the order from the Gover- 
nor to deliver to him the balance of cash, the books and papers belonging to the affairs of the 
Board. But Mr. Souper refused to recognize Mr. Valle as Treasurer or as member of the Board, 
and stated that he would, himself, hold on to his office until the next regular meeting of this Board, 
to be held on the 4th of December ; further, that he, Mr. Souper, demanded the appointment of 
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three merchants of St. Louis, as a committee to examine his accotints. As Mr. Valle expressed tht 
belief that he would, after this meeting, be able to obtain a proper settlement from Mr. Souper 
without further trouble, and as it was evident that, should this be not the case, there reraaiued no 
remedy but to make Mr. Soaper responsible under his bond, no further action was taken for the 
present in this matter. 

Mr. Willis reported on his labors in the cause of immigration, to which he devoted himself ex- 
clusively ; about his travels north and east ; his lectures there ; and about the circulars which he 
issued for the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad Company. Ue proposed and warmly recommended 
the publication of a similar circular about Missouri, under the auspices of this Board, either sepa- 
rately or in conjunction with the Hannibal and St. Joseph and the North Missouri railroads, but not 
devoted or partial to any locality. 

Mr. Bush regarded the publication of such circulars, and of documents giving information 
about Missouri, for gratuitous distribution to those who daily demanded the same at his hands, as 
very essential ; and the expense it would involve would probably be very trifling. 

Mr. Muench reported that his German book on Missouri, which he had written at the request 
of this Board, was complete in manuscript, and its bein^ for distribution in Germany, he had mad« 
inquiries about the cost of its publication and distribution in thousands of copies ; whereupon Mr. 
Rodman offered the following resolution, which was adonted nnanimoasly : 

Resolved f That Hon. F. Muench is hereby authorized to have his book on Misouri printed for 
circifltttion in Europe (the first edition to be of such number of copies as he may deem prudent), 
and that he arrange for the cost thereof, and report the amount to this Board. And the Presidpnfe 
is directed to draw his warrant for this purpose for an amount not to exceed one thousand dollars. 

Mr. Bush laid before the Board the following copy of his correspondence with the Commissioner 
of Emigration, Department of State, at Washington : 

Department op State, 
Washington, May 9, 1865. 

Sir : Your letter of the 6th ultimo, containing an oflTer to transmit to the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion the reports and other records of the Board organised in conformity to the act passed by the 
Missouri Legislature, to encourage immigration to the State of Missouri, has been duly received. 

This department will always gratefully receive communications which in any way might pro- 
mote the subject of emigration. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. HUNTER, Acting Secretary, 
Hon. Isidor Busn, 

Rec, and Cor. Secretary of the Board of Immigration, St, Louit, Afo. 



Department op State, Boreau of Immigration, 
WASHiNaroN, August 11, 1865. 

Sir : Your letter of the 7th instant, inclosing the act of the Missouri Legislature establishing 
your Board, has been received at this office. This Bureau is also in receipt of a pamphlet in the 
German and one in the English language, which you had the kindness to transmit to it. 

Please accept the thanks of this Bureau for these favors and for the information contained in 
your letter. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

H. N. CONGA R, Commitsioner of Immigration. 
Hon. Isidor Bush, 

Secretary of Board of Immigration, St. Louit, Mo. ^ 



Department of State, Bureau op Immigration, 
Washington, October 26, 1865. 

Sir : The Bureau of Immigration is called upon by section six of the act creating it, to render 
to Congress an annual report of the immigration into this country. 

In view of this fact, you would oblige this office greatly if you would furnish it with such 
general and statistical information in regard to the immigration into your State during the last 
year as may be within your reach. 

I am, fir, your obedient servant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, for Commiisioner. 
Hon. Isidor Bush, 

Secretary of Bo-ird of Immigration, St. Louis, Mo. 



Department of State, Bureau op Immigration, 
Washington, November 3, 1865. 

Sir : Tour letter of the 301 h ultimo has been duly received, for which accept the thanks of this 
■Rtireau. 
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Thia office will thank you for any information |«rhich it it in your power to commnnicate to it 
prior to November 30. 

I am, sir, 

Toor obedient servant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, 
For the CommiuUmer^ 
Hon. IsiDon Bush, St. LouU, Mo. 
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Washinotox, November 27, 1865. 

Sir: Yoar very interesting and valuable letter of the 22d instant has been daly received, and I 
tbank yoa much fur the inrormtition which you communicate. 

Tliie Bureau will tuke much pleasure in acting upon the euggestions advanced therein. 

I am, Sir, with great regard. 

Your obedient servant, 

E. P. JACOBSON, 

For the Commis$ioner. 
Hon. IsiooR BiTSiij 

Secretary of Board of Immigration, St. Louis, Mo. 

Note. — The answer will be found in the proceedings of the December meeting, 1865. 



Missouri State Boarj> of Immigratiov, 
St. Louis, Mo., November 22, 1865. 

H. N. CoNGAR, Commisiioner of Immigration^ 

Bureau of Immigration, Washington, D. C: 

In compliance with your circular of September 1, and letter of October 26, I take pl<*a8ure 
to submit to you the following information respecting immigration into the State of MiciHouri. 
No State has probably suffered more than Missouri during the war Her hardy male population hue 
furnished not only its full quota to the armies of the United Stat«8, but unfortunately also many 
thousands to the rebel cause under Price, Marmaduke, Shelby, Jeff. Thompson and many other 
prominent public men, who had' joined them, and who induced our youth to follow their example. 
A still larger number, feeling their life and property insecure, and intimidated by acts of violence, 
left their homesteads for other States, so that many counties, especially in the southern part of the 
State, were fearfully depopulated. I inclose a paper from Southeast Missouri filled with advertise- 
ments of sheriff sales from beginning to end, which will give you a better idea of existrn:^ circum- 
stances than any description would do Now, however, a tram of returning people are moving into 
the State from the East, South, and even from the North. From some of the depopuhited 
counties, it is true, many are moving away even now, or intend to leave as soon as they cjin s«oll 
their lands ; having been used to cultivate them with slave labor only, and having lost their slaves, 
thpy feel themselves too lonesome, but by far larger numbers are coming in. There never was a 
people more earnest in inviting immigration than ours in every part of the State, and of all clusses 
of immigrants Germans are most liked and coveted. Of unskilled laborers farm hands are must 
required. Missouri being, as yet, principally an agricultural tate. The wages in the country v:iry 
from $15 OU to $25 00 a month and board. In the neighborhood of bt. Louis unskilled laborers 
employed on works of improvement, and on the various railroads, receive from $1 60 to $2 00 per 
da>'. All kinds of mechanics are very scarce, and command high wages — high even if the cost of 
subsistence and house rent is taken in full consideration. 

Carpenters from $2 50 to $3 5Q; bricklayers from $3 50 to $i 00; blacksmiths from $2 50 to 
$3 00 ; Uilors and shoemakers from $3 00 to $4 00; cabinet makers from $3 00 to $4 00, 10 hours 
work ; miners from $2 50 to $4 00 (according to the distance and cost of living at the locality 
where they work.) 

Machinists— finishers from $2 50 to $3 00 ; pattern-makers from $3 00 to $4 50 ; formers and 
moulders from $3 00 to $3 50, 10 hours work. 

Gastfitt^rs, locksmiths, brassfoundries and all Jobbing, either in these or similar lines, pays at 
from $2 00 to $3 00, a day's work of 10 hours. 

Printers and emplo^res connected with the press, who have passed through a regular course of 
instruction in their particular branch, may count on at least $18 00 a week. 

For artisans of the fine orts, as painters, sculptors, architects, chemists, jewelers, and for per- 
sons of the mercantile profession, it is not so easy to find employment as in Eastern States ; but 
there is no doubt that with some means and proficiency in their respective vocation all can be sure 
of finding good openings and liberal encouragements to establish themselves. 

We possess no means of obtaining correct statistical informatitm as to the number of immi- 
grants coming into this State. The many railroads leading into it keep no account thereof them- 
selves, nor can they be induced to keep and furnish us any data in that respect. In vain have we 
applied, even to your Superintendent of Immi^ation in New York, to furnish us with monthly lists 
of those who report this State as their destination at Castle Garden. Recently, again, a large pro- 
yirtion of European emigrants come by way of New Orleans. To judge from the reports of our 
agents and correspondents, and from all other information we have been able to gather, we estimate 
the present weekly influx of population as an average, as follows : 
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1. RetnrniDf^ families, XTdioii refugees and former rebels, about 200 persons. 

2. Immigrimts from other States of the Union, about 80 persons. 

3. Immigrants from Europe, by way of New York and New Orleans, about 200 persons. 

This estimate is very moderate, and will doubtless, in some seasons, be below the actual num- 
ber. Whenever the great natural advantages of Missouri are brought in proper light before the . 
people desiring to emigrate from Europe, or even from the northeastern States, their number, what- 
ever it may be now, will be much increased. The farmers find here yet by far cheaper lands 
than in Illinois, of as excellent quality as any in Iowa or Wisconsin — but under a much milder 
climate, and within easy distance of, and near railroads communicating with, the great central 
market of this Union— tSt. Louis. 

Stock raisers have not to contend with the cost and dangers resulting from the severe winters 
of the North, lud besides, they have the free use of hundred thousands of acres of the finejit 
prairies. 

Partly cultivated land can be bought at from $5 00 to $30 00 an acre, paying scarcely the im- 
provements heretofore made. 

The miner can find profitable employment in the many mines, especially lead mines, which are 
now being developed. 

The cheap and fertile land, the mild climate, where wine and fruit of the choicest kind ripen to 
perfection, the abundance of timber interspersed with small prairies, the abundance of rainernls and 
the large navigable streams, and nearly 1000 miles of railroad, which make communication easy, 
form the great advantages offered by this State. 

To encourage and promote immigration th«» Legislature has created a Hoard of Immij^ration by 
act of February 16, 1366. The Governor himself is the President of the Board, and while its present 
object is more to disseminate correct information than to give material aid, various facilities have 
been secured to immigration, as half fare on some of the Missouri railroads. The formation of 
auxiliary boards in different parts of the State has been encouraged, and all co-operate with the ex- 
isting emigrant aid societies, as : 

L The Mullanphy Emigrant Relief Fund. 

This fund was created by the will of one of our oldest and wealthiest citizens, Bryan Mullanphy, 
"to fumi h relief to all poor emigrants and travelers coming to St. Louis on their way" bona fide 
to settle in the West. The Board of Commissioners of the fund is compospd of the Mayor of the 
city and ten of the most respectable citizens ; they are to erect a buildini^ for lodj^ing and boarding 
rooms, and for the deposit of baggage of the emigrants. The agent of the Hoard shall furnish them 
all necessary aid and information, and visit all cars and boats arriving with emigrants, firoviding 
the latter with trustworthy directions or material aid and comfort. The assets of this fund are over 
$500,000. But this bequest has been for years in litigation before it was finally decided in favor of 
the city of St. Louis in trust for the purposes mentioned ; owing partly to thnt litigation, partly to 
the condition of the State during the late rebellion, this large Itequest, consisting in real estate, hns 
not been very productive, and the revenue so far was absorbed by payment of claims and taxes ac- 
crued, etc. But these are now paid, and hereafter a rich and ^ory beneficient annual income may 
be relied upon, which will be applied exclusively in aid of emiglmts. 

The German Immigrant Aid Society, existing since 16 years in the city. It consists now of 
about 350 members, paying each $3 00 and upward per annum ; this society has a fund of only 
$5,000; but beiag very economically managed, the interests of that amount cover all expenses, and. 
the contributions of members are applied exclusively in giving board and momentary support to 
poor, sick and unfortunate German immigrants. Being so well and long known it induces arriving 
Germans, who need employment of any kind, aid or advice, to call on the office of tlie Deutsche 
Gesellschaft as their friend and protector. One of the main tasks of the agent of this society is to 
aid emigrants in obtaining their lost baggage or indemnification for same. 

In this connection permit me to draw your attention to the fact that although the immijrrant is 
protected by existing acts while coming to this shore by steumshijis and vo>i<elH, he is quite unpro- 
tected after hie arrival on his travels through this country, and is dail^v subjected to extortion!* and 
robberies, especially on the railroads leading We^t. While the fare itself is low enoii-li, the emi- 
grants are charged enormous rates for their baggage, and have to pay this chara;e mot^tiy twice, as 
the railroads do not account for nor divide this charge with the western connecting lines ; and 
moreover, their baggage is frequently lost or robbed •! its valuable contents, and the unex|iprienced 
traveler is unable to recover it. This great evil is respectfully brought to your special attention. 
It has a bad influence on immigration, filling the immigrant immediately after his arrival with diffi- 
dence and prejudice against the people of this country and its character. 

Hoping that you will excuse the length and frankness of this communication, 

I remain, most respectfully, 

ISIDOR BUSH, Secretarif, 

He further stated that his correspondence and the oflice business in the cause of immigration 
was quite lively, and that he thought he could scarcely do justice to it. Also, that the action of 
the railroads outside of this State was not in the liberal spirit we had justly anticipated ; since the 
meeting of the General Ticket Agents at Chicago, and in pursuance of one of their resolutions, 
even those railroads, which have heretofore granted the half-fare privilege to immijirants, thought 
proper to withdraw the same. 

Mr. Bush stated, further, that the Muljanphy Emigrant Relief Fund Commissioners had changed 
their office, in consequence of which he had to make another arrangement with them about our oflice, 
for which purpose they offered a very good room. No. 79 Locust street, adjoining our former office, 
at the low rent of tiiteen dollars per month, which he accepted, subject to the approval of this 
Board. 

On motion, the action of the Secretary was approved. 

Several bills for expenses were then allowed to be paid. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, the Secretary was instructed to prepare, if poF^ible (if the accounta, 
etc., could be obtained and settled with Mr. Souper), a report to be laid bolore the Legi.»lature bj 
the next first of January. 
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The Board then a4Journed to meet ag^ain at the annual meeting in March, in the city of St. 
LouiB. 

Approved: FRED. MUENCH; Ptetidentpro tm, 

IsiDOR BtrSH, Secretary, 
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FIRST QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Oppicb MiBsouRi Stath Board of Immigration, 
St. Louis, Mo., xMarch 26, 1S66. 

The Board met at 3 o'clock p. m., this being the regular quarterly meeting. Pregpnt — Senator 
Frederick Muench, leidor Bush and Amade Valle; also, Col. (}. St.* Gem, oF St. Genevieve, Mr. 
Walker, of Rolla, ae honorary members, and Mr. Jacusch, Clerk of the Board. 

In absence of the President and Vice President, Mr. Muench was called to the chair. The 
minutes of the previous regular and called meetings were read and approved ; also the new law 
concerning this Board of Immig^tion, being the revised statute, title twenty-three, chapter sixty- 
eight, aa passed by the General Assembly at ita last session, and approved* March 6, 1866, which 
wa« ordered to be filed, and a copy thereof spread on our journal. 

Mr. Valle reported that he had just returned from New Orleans, and did not have time as yet 
to arrange the afi'airs with the late treasurer of this Board, Mr. Thoa. E. Souper, hut had his promise 
to turn over the accounts and papers relating to the affairs of this Board, and still in his possession, 
to be submitted to the examination and approval of this Board. 

Mr. Muench presented a written report about his labors as German Corresponding Secretary; 
a.l6o concerning Mr. Sturz, of Berlin, who had rendered valuable services in the cause of emigra- 
tion to Missouri, and had come, in November last, to America, exerting himself to inaugurate new 
plans for a mass emigration from the old country to the new world. Mr. Muench showed, in his 
report, that the great efflux of men and means from Germany is now being counteracted by both the 
goveruTnent and the liberal party, the latter apprehending that it may have to regret the loss of 
thouaands of the most reliable tjf^nds of the cause of liberty in the looked for approaching crisis, 
and it becomes, therefore, the im>re necessary that we do not relax cur activity in inviting im- 
migration. Mr. Muench finally stated in his report that he had finished and arranged for the print- 
ing of hie German Missouri liand-book, which will probably be done by this time, and that copiea 
may be looked for by next steamer from Bremen. 

The report was received, and, on motion of Mr. Valle, the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars 
was appropriated for the purpose of remunerating agents in Europe for services rendered this 
Board, said sum to be placed in hands of our German correspondent for this purpose. 

Mr. Bush laid before the Board a letter from Mr. Bittman (who had resigned as special agent), 
conUining a brief statement to the effect that, besides the sum of $2000— which he received irum 
the County Court, and which sum he bad paid over to Mr. Valle, Treasurer, lees fifteen per cent, 
collection fee) — he had solicited and collected contributions to the Immigration Fund, amounting 
to $900 only ; $760 being one half year's salary, and $150 his contingent exppnsM. lie, therefore, 
ofiered to turn over to the Treasurer only the uncollected bills in his possession (!). After full dis- 
cussion of the subject, examining Mr. Bittman's former letters, etc., it was 

R^solvtdf That Mr. Bittmnn has to furnish a proper and detailed account of his collections for 
the Board, as well as of his incidental expenses, and tnat fifteen per cent, be allowed to him for col- 
lection, as also such proper expenses incurred for this purpose, as he may show ; but the balnnce is 
to be paid by Mr. Bittman to our Treasurer, or else will stand as a charge again^st Mr. Bittman 
until paid, or otherwise ordered by this Board. 

M.. Bush reported that Mr. Schinkosky had acted as a soliciting agent, first under Mr. Bitt- 
man, but since the resignation of the latter, he had reported directly to this ofiice ; his list wab a 
very creditable one, amounting to about $600 — in very small amounts, mostly of five, dollars, 
which are the more valuable aa they are intended to be annual contributions hereafter. Mr. Ir^chin- 
kowsky had always promptly reported and delivered the amounts he obtained for the Immigration 
Fund, deducting only the commission of fifteen per cent, allowed. 

On this report, and it being ascertained that Mr. Schinkowsky was now sick in hospital, it was, • 
on motion of Mr. Bus<h, 

KcMolvedf That forty dollars be, and are hereby, allowed as an extra compensation to Mr. 
Schinkowsky. 

Various letters and communications to Governor Fletcher concerning immigration, especially 
applications for appointments as agents, commissioners of immigration, and other ofiicinl and 
honorary titles, referred by his excellency the Governor to this Board, were read and indefinitely 

Postponed. Also, bill of Caspar Buta (amount sixty dollars), for inserting a portion of Mr. 
luench's preface to his book on Missouri in the German Monthly, the same not being considered 
nor ordered as an advertijieraent. 

Several bills for expent«es were then allowed and ordered to be paid. 

Mr. Willis presented the following report of his labors and services as agent, which was ordered 
to be filed : 
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Hon. Ibidor Bush, Secretary: 

I have the honor to report, in briet terms, my work for the last three months, under comrai»^ 
slon of Governor Fletcher, President of the Board. I have traveled upward of four thoilpand 
miles, in the interests of Missouri, having lectured and iz^iven information about Missouri im 
various northern States, as well as in Canada. I have distributed a larg^e amount of circulars, 
documents and some five hundred maps of Missouri, partly belong^ing to the Board of Immigration, 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad and the Norrh Missouri railroad. 

I have Written and printed Sfty articles on Missouri in different papers throughout the country. 
Also an article on Missouri, published in Campheirs Emi^ant Guide. 

I have prepared a circular of newspaper form, of which twenty reams have been sent throuf^li 
the country ; also a small circular, of which ten thousand copies have been printed and ten thousand 
more ordered. 

I have written two hundred and sixty letters, many of them containing full and careful state- 
ments of the resources and advantages of emigration to Missouri, in answer to correspondents from 
nearly all the northern States besides man^ who have applied to me in person. I have also pre- 
pared n large folio circular, now in the printer's hands, of which fifty reams have been ordered, 
containing a mass of reliable information concerning the resources -agricultural and mineral— of 
the St«te and the advantages of emigration to Mi:;8ouri. 

My report of three bus^ months is brief, but a faithful exhibit of work which could only hav« 
been accomplished by the aid of an amanuensis. 

Trusting that you will approve the work, and deem it both "square and plumb," 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. WILLIS. 

P. S. — In my next report, I shall have the pleasure of speaking of the State Board circulax, 
which i« now preparing for the press. 

Mr. Bush, Secretary of the Board, reported verbally, noticing the action of the Commi.«j?ionen 
for the Southwest Pacific railroad granting the privilege of half fare to bona fide immigrautfi over 
that road, stating that in view of the abuse made of such privilege, it appeared necessary that no 
other passes, but those issued at the office of the Board, or signed by the Secretary, should be re- 
cognized. 

On motion of Mr. Valle, the action of the Secretary in this matter was approved^ and the same 
was authorized to issue instructions that no other certificates for half fare should be considered as 
issued under authoritv nf this Board. 

A resolution of thanks, to be tendered to Professor S. Waterhouse for his valuable articles on 
Missouri in the New York Tribune, was also adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Valle, it was further 

Retolved, That the Secretary be instructed to procure a seal and press for the use of this ofiiee 
to identify the papers and documents of this Board. 

On motion of Mr. Bush, 1 

Resolved, That the Treasurer be authorized and directed^o obtain from the State Auditor a 
warrant for the sum of two thousand dollars, and to draw the same from the State Treas ry, to bt 
appropriated to the use of this Board, as granted by the General Assembly under the appropriatioB 
act. 

On motion of Mr. Muench, it was further 

Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby authorized and directed to request the State Board of 
A^^riculture to furnish this Board with a few hundred copies of their first annual report for gratttf- 
toMi distribution. 

Mr. Valle ofi'ered the following resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to procure, if found necessary, fifty copies of 
Parker's Hand-book. 

Re^ Ived, That the Board appropriate a sum, not to exceed $250, toward printing a circular as 
proposed by Mr. Willis, and that the Secretary be instructed to superintend the arrangement of the 
same. 

On motion of Mr. Bush, the salary of the clerk of the Board, Mr. Jacusch, was fixed at the 
rate of $900 per annum, commencing from April 1, 1866. 

No further business appearing, the Board adjourned to its next regular meeting, unless sooner 
convened b}' order of the President. 

Approved : 

THO. C. FLETCHER, President. 

IsiDOR Bush, Secretary* 



SECOND QUARTERTY MEETING. 

Monday, jFunc 25, 1866. 

The State Board of Immigration met at 2 p. ir. at their office in St. Louis. 
Present — All the members of the Board. 
The proceedings of last meeting were read and approved. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Valle, reported a balance on hand of $2,732 25-100. Tbo vouchers of the 
Trea.<)urer were compared with the statement of his account as the same appears on his books, and 
"proved. 
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:Mr. Vft ^> r ported that he receWed from Mr. Souper, former Treaiurer^ $109, as a balance » 
bis h::iMi{i. belonrin^ to thie Board, and the papers and accounts showing his expenses while Irea- 
earf'r. Hp now desired that a committee be appointed to investi^te these papers and accounts. 

The President, Governor Fletcher, appointed Messrs. Valle and Bush as such committee, with 
instructions to report to next regular meeting. 

The following bills were also submitted ny the Treasurer asking for instructions of the Board 
abont their payment : 

Bill of Missouri Democrat for publishing proceedings, $43 80; which was rejected. 



Also, t^ill uf same for advertising, ordered by Mr. bouper. 
Also, bill of Plate A Co. and of Neue Anseiger for similar adTtrtiMmeDts ; which were referred 
to the Treasurer to get them reduced. 
Mr. Muench made following report: 

To the State Board of JmmigraHon: 

The Missouri Hand-book is published in 6,000 copies, of which 1,000 were given in commission 
to a Bremen bookseller, the balance are at the <|^8posal of the Board, to be circulated by our Bre- 
men agent ; 200 copies were ordered and sent here to our office in St. Louis. 

By the way this matter was managed by myself and our able and efficient agent, the expensea 
an below our calculation. The appropriated sum of $l,U(iO will not onl^ cover the expenses of 
printing, of the added maps and illustration, of the circulating, of the freight and duty, together 
with the account of our Bremen agent for services rendered and expenses, but leave about $^U0 as 
a remuneration for the author of the book, if the Board do not object. So far as immigration from 
Germany is concerned, the principal work is done ; but I shall continue by my connection with the 
German public press to keep the ball rolling, and our excellent agent will not relax in his efforts, 
no further appropriations being necessary for the present. 

FREDERICK MUENCH. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, the report was adopted, and the sum of $500 (being the balance of 
^e appropriation for this purpose) was ordered to be paid to Mr. Muench to cover the expenses of 
fftid I'ublication and its distribution in Europe ; and the balance, if any, should be a small remu- 
neration to ihe author for his loss of time devoted to this labor. 

Thereupon, Mr. Muench tendered to the Board the Copyright to his book on Missouri, which 
the Board accepted. 

Mr. Bush reported that during the past quarter the special soliciting agent, Mr. Schinkowsky, 
had been very active, and his efforts had been comparatively successful ; the contributions wert 
i>mall in amount, but the number of those engaging to contribute annually $5 to the Immigration 
Pond was large ; as these contributors are to receive diplomaa of honornry membership, the supply 
of diplomas became insufficient ; he desired to get 500 copies printed. Messrs. Gast, Moeller &> Co. 
demanded, however, $9U, while other lithographers asked only $00. Me^i^rs. Gast A Co. refused to 
deliver the stone to any other lithographer, claiming the stone as their property ; this Board having 
paid only for the enj^raving (as perbill.) Thereupon he (the Secretary) made demand for the de- 
livery of the engraving, and this being an impossibility without the stone, caused the sherift to 
take possession of the same, and to be brought to another lithographer, who made transfer from 
said engravine and printed 500 copies, returning afterward the stone to Messrs. Gast, Moeller A 
Co. Mr. Bush acknowledged that he acted in this matter without any authority from this Board, 
but actuated only by what he deemed right and just, he was willing to shoulder the responsibility 
and to bear the consequences. 

On motion of Mr. Muench, the action of the Secretary in this matter was approved unani- 
mously. 

Bill of Mr. Schinkowsky, special soliciting agent (who was sick in hospital at the time), for 
traveling expenses, $43 25 was allowed. 

Mr. Bush reported that this office had been favored with 200 copies of the Missouri State Agri- 
cnltural report for ld05, by kindness of the President of the Horticultural Society, for gratuitous 
distribution to persons immi^ating, or con templa ting ta immigrate to Missouri, for which welcome 
gift the special thanks of this Board were expressed to Mr. Mudd, President, and Mr. L. D. Morse, 
Secretary. 

The Secretary laid before the Board his correspondence with Mr. Bittman, former soliciting 
agent, and the reply of the latter directed to the Board, which, on motion, was laid on the table, 
(see appendix.) Also, letter of Mr. II. 0. Sheldon, complaining that his name has been left out of 
the circular, edited by Mr. Willis for the Board, ami that his certificates for half fare to immipants 
aie not considered authentic by this Board ; which was also laid on the table, the Board adhering 
to its former resolutions in this respect. Also, an account of Mr. M. W. Willis for the issue of tht 
trat circular, Free Missouri, which was approved, and the payment of $125, on the part of thia 
Board, waii ordered. 

Several bills of office expenses, aa per vouchers of Mr. F. Jacuscb, the CHerk of this Boards 
were also passed upon and allowed. 

On motion of Mr. Rodman, Mr. M. W. Willis, General Agent, was continued in office, with tbi 
lalary of $100 peronarter. 

On motion of Mr. Muench, the Board of Immigration a4Jonmed to meet again at iti nasi i 
lar quarterly meeting in September at Hermann, at Ripstein's Hotel. 

Approved : 

THO. 0. FLETCHEB, PrmUmU. 
IsiDOB BnsR, Secrelarf, 
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REGULAR MEETING OF THE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 

SECOND YEAR^FOURTH MEETING. 

Owing to the prevalence of cholera and other circumstances^ the third re^lar meeting, on the 
last Monday in September, was not held, and, by order of the President, with the concurrence of 
several members of the Board, the fourth regular meeting was called for the 27th of December 
1866, at St. Louis, when and where the Board assembled at its office. 

Present — Hon. Francis Rodman, Vice President ; Frederick Muench, Amade Valle and Isidoi 
Bush, members; Messrs. W. G. Lange and George Husmann, honorary members; Frederick 
Jacusch, Clerk of the Board. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 

Messrs. Valle and Bush, committee on accounts of Mr. Thomas E. Souper, former Treasurer, 
presented the following report : 

To the fumorable the State Board of Immigration : 

The undersigned, your committee appointed to investigate and examine the account of Thomat 
B. Souper, ex-Treasurer of the Board, beg to report that they have examined the same, and find 
that the vouchers and receipts accompanying said Account have not been audited, but correspond 
with said account, and that althougn large amounts were expended for stationery, printing and 
advertising, recommend the auditing of the account, and that said Thomas £. Souper be finally 
discharged. 

A. VALLE, 

DicEMBBR 27, 1866. ISIDOR BUSH. 

Which, on motion of Mr. Muench, was adopted. 

Reports of Mr. Frederick Muench, German correspondent ; of Mr. M. W. Willis, General 
A^ent; of Mr. Schinskowsky, Soliciting Agent; also, of Messrs. William 0. Lange, John Ruedi, 
honorary members, concerning immigrauoB to this State, and a special report of Mr. Willis con- 
G^ning the result of bis investigation made about a large numoer of Scandinavian immigranti 
brought to Rolla, for the Southwest Pacific Railroad Company, were laid before the Board by the 
t^cretary, and were ordered to be made part of and appended to the biennial report to the General 
Assembly, prepared by the Secretary, Mr. Bush. 

The latter then read the draft of a general report, which was, on motion of Mr. Rodman, 
adopted as the report of this Board. 

Mr. Bush then laid before the Board the more detailed and voluminous report which he had 
prepared, explaining its plan and general features. 

The Board directed Mr. Bush to present this report at an early day to the General Assembly, aa 
it should, in fact, accompany the Governor's message. Owing to the circumstance, however, that 
the proceedings of this late meeting, and matters relating thereto, had to go into the report, and 
that the Secretary was waiting for some statistical information about which ne had to write to sev- 
eral counties, a short delay was unavoidable. 

The Vice President then laid before the meeting a communication of Prof. Waterhouse, asking 
for an appropriation to aid in the expeme of publishing his article on Missouri in pamphlet form. 

On motion of Mr. Bush, the sum of $300 was appropriated by the Board for the purchase cf 
copies of said pamphlet, if Mr. Waterhouse should publish the same at his own expense. 

The same laid before the Board a letter from Rev. H. 0. Sheldon, desiring to continue agent, 
but, on motion of Mr. Bush, it was 

Reeolved, That this Board decline to accept the further services of Mr. Sheldon as their agent, 
and while the voluntary agency of every person in promoting immigration is welcome, this Board 
does not recognize Mr. Sheldon or any other person to be an authorised agent for the collection of 
moneys or other contributions to the Immigration Fund, except the one special agent appointed 
tot that purpose — Mr. Schinkowsky. 

This resolution having been adopted, the Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Sheldon thereof. 

Various bills for ofi&ce expenses, etc., were then examined, and those approved were ordered 
paid. 

The Board then a<youmed. 

Approved : FRANCIS RODMAN, Vice Pretident. 

IsiJ>0R Bush, Secretarff. 



REPORTS OF AGENTS AND OTHERS. 



REPORT OP THE QBRMAN CORRESPONDENT. 

1 will make a few remarHs on German immigration to MiBsouri. It may be trae that new 
comers, already accustomed to the lanfpia^ and nsai^es of this coantry, are, as a general thine:, a 
more desirable acquisition to our State than those rig^ht from the old country, and yet the latter 
class haye, doubtless, done more for the development and prosperity of Missouri than any other 
former immigration . Brought up in a hard school in the fatherland, and put to severe trials in 
their adopted country, where every thin^ is strange to them, unaided and friendless, they have, by 
their energy and perseverance, accomplished results deemed impossible by the more favored na- 
tives. If you will go to their extensive settlements you will find such improvements in agricultura, 
stock raising, fruit and wine growing, such uniform progress in general well being, and even wealthy 
in traffic and lively business of all kinds, as you hardly meet with in other sections of the State. 
The wilderness disappears before their skillful and industrious hands, and even the barrens ar^ 
transformed into garden spots. They also succeed well in our larger and smaller cities, pursuing 
all branches of town business. They have become Americanized so far as circumstances apjienr t^ 
demand, preserving so much of their original character and former impressions as is either inofTen- 
sive or valuable ever and everywhere. This suggests a general remark. Man is a social beinj*, 
and even nations must live and will thrive only on the social principle. Any nation secluding 
itself from the stimulating and corrective social intercourse with otner nations is apt to remttia 
behind, fall into narrow and contracted habits, and ultimately degenerate physically as well m 
mentally. Now, European nations form a sort of family, being located, as it were, in the same 
neighborhood, with many common interests, a perpetual exchange of ideas, a lively intercourse in 
peace and war. So far as the Qermans are concerned, there is not a large city in all Europe where 
they could not be found by hundreds and thousands. The f>eopIe of the Ignited States, on tl^ 
other hand, are separated by an ocean from the rest of the civilized world, but have the advantng;e 
of an uninterrupted and very considerable afflux of population from the different countries of the 
old world, mixing with their own population faster and more thoroughly than any other modern 
nation. I say this is an advantage, and even a necessity. Let us suppose that the Puritan Inthers 
who first landed on the northeastern shores, and the chivalry and the wretched redemptionists wbe 
first settled Virginia, and their descendants, had remained secluded and confined to themselves, 
what would America be n6w? But there is little of the original blood regaining unmixed, ant 
thus this new people has participated largely in the general progress and improvement of the other 
civilized nations ; nay, taken a prominent position among them — gaining in importance, wenlth* 
power and cultivation of the mind in the same proportion as th^y adopt and absorb the best forces, 
talents and blood flowing to them from the old world. Blessed on the other hand with phy>icai 
conditions such as no other people ever enjoyed — I mean an immense fertile territory, with equally 
immense natural resources — they may widely open their doors to all, and welcome all who ofier to 
unite their fate with theirs, with the honest intention to assist them in fulfilling the eminent task 
for which this nation seem.s to be destined.^ 

Peeing my countrymen do so well in Missouri, and the State do so well by what they are and 
accomplish, and knowing that my native country has a surplus of industrious hands, for whom a 
sufficiently remunerative employment cannot be found there, I have made it one of my pi-in(.i[>ai 
objects to g^ive aid and advice to all those who expect to better their fortune by becoming free Mis- 
sonrians. My efforts are not unsuccessful. My Missouri lland-book, printed and published iu 
Germany by the arrangement of the State Board of Immigration in 5000 copies, is finding its way 
to the residence of the capitalist and the fireside of the poor, the home of the learned and the la- 
borer's hut, in all sections of Germany and Switzerland, and is read with paramount intere»«t. ond 
so are my frequent articles of correspondence for several of the leading German papers and periodi- 
cals. In fact, Missouri is now before the gazing eyes of the Germnn people us no other of our 
sister States is or likely will be, despite the manifold pffort** made to defeat that purpose. 

The recent war in Germany had to some extent interrupted emis^rntion, hut latterly it is so 
enormous that all the vessels on hand do not appear to sufUce for the demraid. 

Bat this is not all. I am constantly asked by (lermnns residing in cur nei;,hhorin'r or older 
States about the condition of things in Missouri, and for information about localitieti, routes, 
prices of lands, etc. From those States aUo we receive a valuable addition to our nnmbers*. All 
our new comers love free Missouri, and there ought to be no re»;ret in seeing them take the placee 
of those who are still in their hearts opposed to the new and healthy order of ih\t\^». 

FREDERICK MUENCH. 
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REPORT TO THE STATE BOARD OF IMMIGRATION, 

DECEMBER MEETING OF THE BOARD, 1866. 

The Missouri Hand-book has been advertised and favorably reviewed by the leading joamals 
of Germany and Svritserland, and Missouri is now universally recommended to emig^rants as the 
most desirable country for new homes. 

The condition of Germany after the late war is such that thousands of discontented think of 
and are making preparations for leavin|^ the place of their nativity. In Switzerland it is chiefly the 
CDormous surplus of population, and the growing scarcity of the most necessary resources/ tliat 
make the most patriotic men think of grand schemes of foreign colonization. 

Costa Rica and the Argentine provinces are spoken of by some, but latterly the scales seem to 
incline toward Missouri. 

I continue to keep the cause of and the advantages offered b^ Missouri before the eyes of the 
Enropeans, by articles of correspondence to the principal periodicals, wherein our Bremen agert 
aids me most faithfully and sedulously. From all I can learn I consider the prospects of Missouri, 
■o far as emigration is concerned, prosperous and bright beyond expectation. 

FREDERICK MUENCH. 



REPORT OF THE GENERAL AGENT. 

St. Louis, December 26, 1866. 
Hon. JgiDOR BcBH, Sectetary SiaU Board of Immigration : 

Dear Sir. In this annual report I have the honor to give a brief summary of work done by 
me in behalf of emigration to Missouri, during the last twelve months. I have devoted my entire 
time, as well as that of a rapid writer, as assistant. 

I have prepared various circulars, in the aggregate amounting to upward of 75,000 copies. 
These circulars, small and large, have been expressly prepared to attract attention to Missouri, by 
the simple statement of facts. They have been spread through this country, and also in England 
and Germany. I have received and answered about thirteen hundred letters, inquiring concerning 
etmigration to Missouri, and asking special questions which needed reply. These letters have come 
from every Northern and several Southern States, as. well as Canada. I have given special atten- 
tion and information to more than a thousand persons applying to me. I have lectured in New 
England and the Middle Stntes, and traveled upward of 10,500 miles. I have written and caused 
to be published, in the i nited states and Canada, more than 220 articles, from three columns to a 
quarter of a column in length. Many of these articles, giving an account of Missouri and its in- 
terests, have been widely republished. 

I have lately removed to 3t. Louis, believing chat I could be of more service to the State at thLi 
tentral point than elsewhere. 

Much has been done through the agencies of the State Board which will blossom and bear fruit 
•nly in the future. 

I would acknowledge the generous confidence of the North Missouri and the Hannibal & St. 
Jot Railroad Companies, without whose aid it would have been impostiible for me to have performed 
Ibis work. 

So far as the State is concerned, my service has been a labor of love, for the amount received 
from the Stated during the year, would scarcely pay for stationery, stamps, and little incidental 
expenses. 
' I have especially to thank you, and all the members of the* Board, for many courtesies. 

Trusting that the study of the resources of Missouri, and the experience of the past two years 
especially devoted to her interests, may make me more useful in the future, 
I have the honor to be, with high regard. 
Your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. WILLIS, Agent Statt Board. 



QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL AGENT. 

St. Louis, December 27, 1866. 

QB5TLiVB]f : I have the honor to submit hereby to your honorable body my report, showini 
1^ iftolts of my functions from the 26th day of September, to the 26tb day of December, 1866. 
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After I had traveled tbroaj^h tbe soutbeut counties, Ste. Genevieve, Perry, Cape Girardeaa. and » 
part of Scott, I achieved tolerable ^od succesB for the emigration, and found a rich field for 
statistics. I was of the opinion that it is an absolute necessity for me to canvass all counties of tha 
Southeast, and to establish, in all principal places, sub-ag;encies for tbe purpose of taking up sub- 
scriptions and collections, to gather statistics of tbe agriculture, manufacture and commerce of 
that part of our glorious State, to get all possible information in rejrard to tbe quality of our soil, 
the averas^ value of it, the wages of labor, to give a description of toe political and social life of 
the inhabitants in general, to submit these reports to tbe honorable Board, to publish tbe same in 
the radical republican newspapers, most of wnich kindly offered to publish all reports of the Stat» 
Board gratis, and to call, by these means, the attention of ail eastern men and foreigners to tha 
advantfl^s of the great State of Missouri. I have done so ; the nroofi of it, in tb« shapa of ex- 
tracts from different newspapers, are in tbe hands of the Secretai^, the Hon. Isidor Bush. 

In Hamburg, Scott county, where I commenced to work, I received $37' UO of twelve sobscrl- 
bers, six of which paid $5 00 a piece« and received diplomas of me. In Kelsotown I received 
$10 00 of four different parties. In this part of the country I found out that stone cutters, stont 
masons, stone quarriers, carpenters and farm hands are very much needed, and I sent, therefore, 
forty persons to different localities in that neighborhood. The Memphis packet line conveyed then 
for half fare. Besides those I sent eight families and sixteen single men of different trades to Capt 
Girardeau, and a great many to Perry and Osage counties. Quite a number has been provided for 
and sent from this office, as will be seen in the report of the clerk. 

In Cape Girardeau I learned that bis excellency the Governor, Mr. Charles P. .lohnson and Mr. 
1-retorius. are canvassing the southeast counties of the State. I, having traveled all over that part 
and well acquainted with every loyal man there, concluded to accompany them. What I have dona 
for the cause is well known to the President of the honorable Board. 

Here I must remark that the travels of those three gentlemen were mostly in tfa« interest of 
the emigration, and after the election I visited St. Charles. There I collected $243 00 of sixty 
persons. Thirty-eight received diplomas. Statistical remarks and receipts for the contributions 
nave been published in the St. Charles Democrat, and are in the hands of the Secretary. Thence I 
went to Cottleville, Bt. Louis county, and received $12 00 of se^en persons. One received a diplo- 
ma. I learned from reliable sources there that German emigrants lately arrived lost, in a sbame> 
ful manner, all the^ had, and are lying sick and destitute in Kansas and Iowa without any kind of 
employment or assistance, and that from fifty to eighty laborers, which have been hired by th* 
North Missouri railroad, are in the neighborhood of Mexico, in this State, in a deplorable condition. 
I felt it my duty to make these facts known to the honorable Board, and to ask for assistance for 
these unfortunate beings. Tbe Secretary, Mr. Bush, coincided with me. and ordered me to establisby 
without delay, in tbe name of the Board, sub-agencies in behalf of emigrants in tbe adjoining 
States of Kiinsas, Nebraska and Iowa. I traveled to those States and found tbe information re- 
ceived in St. Charles correct. One man, who broke a leg in a stone quarry, and was without medical 
asi'istance, I brought in Dr Kuhlenbacher's dispensary ; for two families I procured eraploymenjt 
for the whole winter, and the balance I took with me to St. Joseph, and engaged work for them on 
the Platte County railroad. In St. Joseph I found two feet high snow, and all communication 
with tbe Northwest stopped. I concluded, therefore, to consult all the influential citisens of Con- 
cil Bluffs, Mmaha city and Nebraska City about organizing relief funds for emigrants. 

During my stay m St Joseph I commenced collecting, and received $155 00 of sixteen persons. 
The County Court allowed $1000 00 for that purpose, but cannot pay it before next Februarv. I 
presented the three county judges with diplomas. I made a petition to the Board of Common Coun- 
cil. 1 he mayor, Hon. A. Beatty, said that be was personally against such taxation, especially in 
behalf of foreigners, and that he could not see any guarantee in the persons at the head of the 
same, but that he would, nevertheless, submit the petition at the next session of the council. Ht 
did not do it — left it in bis business place, and never went near that meeting. I was advised by twa 
members of tbe council, Mr. Hays and Mr. Kiefer, to take back m^ petition. \Vhat followed the 
honorable Board can see in tbe extract of the St. Joseph Volkszeitmg. Mr. Kiefer moved in tht 
session that an allowance of $500 00, for the Immigration Fund, be made. Next Monday it will be 
read the second time and voted on. 

I petitioned the Platte County Railroad Company to grant to tbe honorable Board of Immigra- 
tion the privileg^eof passing immigrants at half fare, as the North Missouri and the Iron Mountain 
railroads. I received the as8uran(*e of the directors and the Superintendent of the road (the Presi- 
dent bein^ absent) that my wish would be granted by tbe President, and that thejr would try to get a 
contribution of from $.*t00 00 to $500 00 for the Immigration Fund besides this. The two stage 
companies in 3t. Joseph agreed also to conduct on their lines all emigrants for half the regular 
fare. 

Emi^ant relief societies are organized in Nebraska City, George Mohrenstecher president, and 
in Council Bluffs, Joseph Bachsele president. Both will enter in direct communication with tbe 
honorable Board of Immigration. A letter of Mr. Mohrenstecher accompanies this report. I could 
not work in Buchanan county on account of the impassable rtinds, and after I had finished my 
statistical notes in St. 'oseph, I went back for the purpose of reporting to the honorable Board the 
results of my ofiicial actions. 

Annexed I offer the bill, $120 30, which I hope the honorable Board will allow. 
Very respectfully, 

J. U. SCniNKOWSKY, SpeHal Soliciting Agent. 
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St. Louis, Mo., September 15, 1860. 
To the honorable the State J3)jr.l of hntAigration : 

Gbvtlbmex : It pives me pleasare to offer herewith m^ second annaal report to yoor honor- 
able body, showing the operations of my immi^ation buiiness during the period from September 1, 
1865, to August 31, 1866. 

By comparing the same with my last annual statement, you will obserre that immigration as well 
as emigration has increased about fifty i>er cent., comparing with the parallel period of 1854-^, though 
the recent war in Europe has had a decided influence in preventing immig^tion since June last. 

What I call emigration consists of Missourians who made a trip ol pleasure to Europe, and 
who always act as the best agents for promoting immigration ; the proof of which assertion I shall 
give next year. 

In the six months ending June 30 last, there arrived in the port of New York 124,687 emigrants, 
of whom 57,367 were Germans ; during the parallel period of 1865, onl^ 76,339 emigrants, including 
22,366 Germans. This shows an increase of the total immigration of sixty per cent.; but of German 
immigration, one hundred and fifty .five per cent., while immigration from other than German coun- 
tries only increased twenty-five per cent. The total immigration during the present year, up to 
August 31, amounts to 170,833, against 122,409 during the parallel period of 1865. 

I consider it my duty to again call your attention to the remarks I made in mv last annual re- 

Sort in regard to the maltreatment suflfered by emigrants and their bagg^age on their transit from 
few York or BaI|timore to this city. Though I have selected for my emigrant passeng^ers the route 
on which they have the least change of cars, only three, and those in Union depots, at Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg and Chicago, thereby avoiding their traveling through large cities, well-founded com- 

Slaints of all sorts are repeatedly made to me. At Pittsburg, it seems, a band of robbing boarding 
ouse keepers have free access to the depot, who, by kind words or by threats, induce emigrants to 
go to their houses, where they are retained until the train has departed, and are afterward forced 
to pay triple the amount originally agreed to, and often more than that. Though the sums of 
money so stolen may appear trifling to us, they are frequently the last penny of a family who, 
without it, cannot proceed on their journey west, and are, by its loss, subject to all kinds of incon- 
veniences and often heavy losses. 

So far as Missouri and Illinois are concerned, the poorer classes of emigrants will hereafter 
come by wa^ of New Orleans. During the war emigration by that way had entirely ceased, for 
reasons sufociently known to you, and since the close of the war ships could not there find sufficient 
return freight ; but now I have already Seen advised of the sailing of five ships from Bremen 
during the last and the present months, thereby well reopening the natural channel of immigration 
to the West. It being the cheapest and most commodious way to all places in the Mississippi Valley, 
will undoubtedly be a great stimulus of immigration. 

The Atlantic and Mississippi Steamship Company have agreed with me to take my emigrant 
passengers at New Orleans direct from the seaship on board their steamers, thereby avoiding the 
transfer and loss .of persons and baggage through the city, and to carry them to St. Louis and 
places below at very reasonable rates, and I expect that on their arrival at this port, thev will be 
welcomed and taken charge of by the agent of the German Society of the city, as it has been cus- 
tomary and very beneficial formerly. 

Hoping that the foregoing may meet with a favorable reception, 

I remain your obedient servant, 

WM. C. LANGB. 



REPORT OP E^nORANT PASSENGERS troruported by wmiam C, Lange, for account of their 
friendi in S^ Louis and the West, from September 1, 1865, to Autfuet 31, 1866. 
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St. Loins, Missouri, October 22, 1866. 
Hi$ excellency the Hon. Thon, C. Fletcher, Governor of Miuouri and President of the Board of 
Immigration : 
Sin : I respectfully beg leave to submit to your excellency the following brief report of my ef- 
forts in behalf of immigration, while acting as immigration agent for Missouri during my three 
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months sojonm in Europe, and especially in Switserland. I alsq heg leave to communicate euch 
few observations as suggested themselves to me in regard to emigration from the countries of 
Europe during my stay there. 

By your direction, I received at the time of my departure, from Isidor Bush, the worthy Sec- 
retary 01 your Board, maps, books and pamphlets for distribution in Europe, also, an order on Mr. 
Hanschild, in Bremen, for fift^ copies of Muench's Missouri, and fifty copies of Nord Missouri. 
My route thither, not being via Bremen, the last named docijmentSy were at request, forwarded to 
me by mail. These books and pamphlets were distributed by me, in my humble judgment, to the 
greatest advantage, to accomplish the object intended : to place before the people desirous of 
seekinr a home in the Far West the advantages and natural resources of Missouri, and will serve, 
no doubt, to many, a^ a proper guide in selecting their future homes in our State. 

On my journey there, Joy way of Liverpool and London, I observed on steamboats and railroads 
and in the cities mentioned, that one not conversant with the English'lang^uage, and not provided 
with a superfluity of means, encounters many obstacles, and would therefore not recommend this 
route to emigrants. In France the difficulties or obstacles offered to that class of people are less, 
and it seems that, since late railroad companies, steamboat associations, and the government itself, 
have strived to do their utmost by protectine and assisting them to secure the tide of emi^ation from 
middle Europe through their country, which for many years has been a source of considerable rev- 
enue to Bremen, Hamburg and Antwerp. 

On my arrival in Switzerland, I found that emigration had received a check, which was caused 
in part by the depreciated value of such effects as emigrants are generally compelled to sell, in or- 
der to procure the necessary means of defraying the expenses of their journey. Itwas, also, affected 
by the war then imminent, causing a prostration of busmess even in neutral Switzerland, and many 
a sturdy mechanic and laborer, who bad confidently hoped to realize during the summer by his skill 
and labor the necessary means, in consequence of such depression of business and scarcity of de- 
mand for labor, will be obliged to postpone his journey indefinitely. But after the ac ual com- 
mencement of the war, a fair contingent of the able-bodied youns men sought refuge in America. 

Our late successful struggle against the rebellion carried on by our government, displaying our 
powerful means and inexhaustible resources, has had the eood effect of inspiring the masses of Eu- 
rope with confidence in the stability of our government, the principles of our Constitution, and its 
natural wealth and extensive resources. The admiration of our gt>vemment is met in hut and pal- 
ace, and the desire to become an American citizen is found where the circumstances will permit 
them to do so. 

The governments of Europe are generally opposed to emirration, also the public prints, with 
the exception of a few newspapers in the interest of railroad and steamboat lines and emigration 
agentfi, which latter are very numerously met with. 

In my judgment. Senator Mu«nch's book, entitled Der Staat Missouri, would have a good effect 
with our neighbors in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, etc., if circulated there, as from accounts which I 
have seen from them, while in Switzerland many are desirous of exchanging the somewhat rigid 
country for a more sunny climate* 

On my return, I came by the way of Paris, Havre and New York, and found that the Swiss, 
south (jrerman and French emigrant agents, in connection with railroad directors, have done much 
to insure the safe expedition of emigrants to their places of embarkation by the assistance of special 
agents in Basel, Paris and Havre. 

With the arrangements for the reception of emigrants in New York, and for seeing them safely 
on the way to their places of destination, I presume you ore fully acquainted. 

An agent, with a fixed salary, established at Basel to contract with emierants for overland and 
ocean transportation, without charging them for these services, would be the means of protecting 
many from the sharp dealings of some of these agencies as now established« and might save them 
much they are now compelled to pa^ by way of hic^h commissions, etc. 

A direct and regular steam navigation from Havre or Bremen to New Orleans, or vice versa, in 
combination with a well regulated truisport of emigrants on our Mississippi stream, would be the 
safest and cheapest route in future time to our State from Europe. 
All of which is respectfully submitted, by 

Your most obedient servant, 

JOHN RUEDI. 



REPORT CONCERNING THE SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANTS. 

LETTER OF INTRODUCTION FROxM HON. ISIDOR BUSH. 

St. Louis, Missouri, September 27, 1866. 
W. Willis, Esq., General Agent State Board of Immigration ; 

Dbar Sib : In pursuance of instructions received from the President of this Board, Governor 
Thoe. C. Fletcher, I have the honor to request you to proceed to Rolla at once, to investigate the 
complaints and rumors now circnlated in respect to a large number of Bcandinarian immigrants 
lately arrived there, and report the facte. It is the desire of this Board to protect emigrants, and 
see that justice is done in tneir behalf, if they have any good reason of complaint, xou will bs 
furnished with letters to proper persons at Rolla. 
Please report the facts without delay. 

I am, most respectfully, yours. 

IBIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 
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Major William A. Gordon : 

Dear Sir : The l}.earer, Rev. M. W. WlHis. is nj^pnt of thp Mlnsonri Stnt^ BonH of TniTniifr'*- 
tion, and goes to Rolia in behalf of the Board, to examine into the matU^r uf tTPHtirpnt of ^'Tnirrnntf 
hj your agents. 

Please gire him all possible facilities for this purpose, and if any of onr dirpcton* ohonid still 
be in RoUa; please introduce him, , 

And obligee yoars, truly, 

(Signed) JAMKS TAi:PSl«. 

St. Louis, October 5, 1366. 



QriNcy, Illinois, Peptember 24, 1886. 
To Oovernor Thoi. C. Fletcher, President Board of Immigration : 

I have the honor to submit the following^ brief report of my work as penerni agent of the 
Board: 

I have delivered addresses on Missouri in nx different States besides visitinp r«nnda. I have 
traveled some seven thousand miles. ^>f various circulars, includiuj^ the Free iMi»i<ouri circular, 
fort-eight columns quarto, 10,000 copies, and Ji (ierrann circular, there have b«»en ?ome 75,000 copies 

Erin ted for circulation, f have also distributed four thou^iand maps of Missouri, and directed 
undreds who called upon me, and gave them information about Missouri, and have written more 
than two hundred articles for the press, and twelve hundred and fifty letters of correspondence. 
This work has been ftcc6mnHs=hed by the aid of an amanuensis. 
Trusting this will be sati.^factory evidence of industry, 

I, have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

MAHTrX W. WILLIS, 
General Agent State Bor.id of Immigration, 

NoTR — Qovemor Fletcher : I send you a brief report of my work which I cannot submit without 
acknowledgment of your constant kindness and courtesy, and the kind offices rendered me by the 
Secretary, Hon. IsidorBush, and indeed by all the officers of the Board. 

I have faithfully worked in this behaff. I have a pas.sion to %vork for Missouri, and I trust I 
have met your expectations. I shall try to do better service in future. I pray Ood peace may be 
preserved in all the State ; the very apprehension of mischief deters some from coming^. Soon may 
every dark cloud that lowers over our noble State cleave asunder and disappear forever. 

Your obedient servant, 

MAKTIN W. WILLIS. 



RBPORT OF M. W. WILLIS CONCERXTXCJ THE SCANDINAVIAN EMIGRATION TO 

ROLLA, ETC. 

St. Louis, October 8, 1866. 
To hit excellencg Oovornor That. C, Fletcher, President Board of Immigration : 

I have the honor to acknowledge your order, and instructions from the Secretary, Hon. Isidor 
Bush, dated the 27th of September, to proceed at once to RoUa, and investigate the unpleasant 
rumors concerning the alleged ill-treatment of the Scandinavian emigrants who arrived on the 14th 
of September, ana to report precisely the facts. 

I have performed that duty, and beg leave to submit this report, with appended certificates and 
documents of evidence, in corroboration of the facts herein set forth. 

Courting brevity, I have in this report condensed invest illations pursued both in Rolla and St. 
Louis. I have made personal examinations of the quarters, houses and hospitals occupied by the 
emigrants, instituted inquiries of the people of Rolla, obtained certificates of the health officer, 
l)r. Wm. E. Glenn, Migor W. A. Gordon, J. 11. Concannon, and other contractors and agents of 
the Southwest Pacific Railroad Company. I have also to acknowledge the very intelligent and 
cheerful assistance of Col. C. A. Stevens, General Agent of the American Emigrant Aid and Home- 
stead Company of New York, James Taussij^, Esq., John E. SchuetKe, Esq., Danish Consul, and 
also the aid of the officers of the Scandinavian Society of St. Louis, and the interpreter, C. A. 
Harring, who accompanied the emigrants from New York to Rolla. 

From these sources, and the emi^ants themselves, I have obtained the following facts. 

The magnitude and incalculable importance of emigration to Missouri, whose broad and fertile 
acres seem to call for the landless of all nations to come, as well as your desire to see justice dune 
to those who leave eastern States or far distant shores for new homes in this fair and beautiful 
State, combine to invest your order with such grave considerations that I have ventured to make 
suggestions in respect to European emigration, which the occasion permits and the subject seems to 
demand : 

COMPLAINTS. 

The mmon of dissatisfaction, on the part of the Scandinavian emigrants, and of ill-treatmeot 
ind bad faith on the part of the Southwest Pacific Railway Company, whether false or tnie, may 
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all be classed under two heads : First. Complaints of bad faith on the part of the compfiny and iti 
contractors. Second. Ill-treatment and neglect on the part of the agents of the ro«d. 

It was reported that the eiiii^racts were neglected, suflered for food on their way from New 
York to floUa, that they were five days on the pnt^sin^e (but it is proved that tJiey were only fonr), that 
they were huddled into a pen at RoUa like swine, had insufficient food, were dying of fatal Jit^ease, were 
improperly exposed to terrible storms, that the railway company was shamefully heartlff s in its condnct 
in nil thi^ matrer of cnre of the emigrants. But, also, that it enticed men to Missotiri with promises 
ar>d pled:^es which they refused to fulfill; and, to crown all, that the company and its contractors 
offered th^m only one dollar end ten cents per day for labor on the road, that they never agreed to 
work constructing a railroad, that they were promised work at their trades at from three to five 
dollarit per day, and therefore refused the work and wages of common laborers. 

I believe this statement covers the entire ground of charges worthy the least attention. 

EXPLANATIONS. 

A careful sifting of e\idence gives these results: 

The charges of ill-treatment and neglect are utterly unfounded, and neither did the Kmigrant 
Aid and Homestead Company nor the Southwest Pacific Railway Company de?ire, or intend, that 
any of their agents or interpreters should represent to the emigrants anything but the truth. 

They supposed that these people bad been fairly and fnlly informed that they were wanted to 
work on the construction of the Southwest Pacific railway line, and to purchase and cnltn ate the 
lac<I:^ of the company, as they were able to do so. 

The railroad company wanted laborers, and on that ground alone it advanced the passage 
money, some fire thousand dollars, to land these emigrants at Holla. 

They supposed they were contracting with men who were willing to work at the price agreed 
upon, which was the current wages of the country. That they were offered srch wages, iind higlier 
wages, IS proved by certificates appended. But while some, perhaps twenty or thirty, have aec pted 
the otiers of the contractors, the larsre majority refuse to work and have drifted away in various 
direct i(ins. 

There is a discrepancy between the statements of the emigrants and contractors as to the wages 
c0ered. But I have the authority of the Vice President and directors of the road, i<ul>stantiHting 
the fact that they were offered higher than the current wages given for such labor because they 
needed the labor, and desired to get pay for tlie money already advanced. But the company did 
not desire watchmakers, piano-forte builders, tailors, or music teachers to cut ties or lay ruil.^, and 
build or remove embankments. 

The mistake or understanding was mutual, and singularly unfortunate and eicpensive, while 
the emigrants had the benefits, practically, of a passage from Kurope to Rolla, and wore liberally 
provided with food, bouses, blankets, for which they are indebted to the emigrant or the railway 
romi»:iny. « 

There is reason to believe that unauthorized promises might have been made in Europe, or by 
the interpreters in New York, which led both the company and the emigrants into misunderstanding. 

It must be considered what difficulties beset emigrants justjanded, wholly ignorant of our 
language, liable to misunderstanding and subject to a lurking suspicion that they are to be 
wronged or cheated at the first opportunity. 

Perhaps some of their own countrymen did them more harm than good by obtrusive and ill- 
jodged intervention, teaching them to play false to their engagements. I believe their ignorance 
of the English tongue was one great reason of the difficulties that arose. The Southwest Pacific 
Railway Company believed these men pledged themselves to work for them, at the current wages of 
the country; and then, they for the most part, refused to work at all, or only at most exorbitant 
prices, at once ruinous to pay and dangerous to give as a precedent. The emigrants will ea:«ily find 
work m the State, and all ^'ust and proper influences will be used by the intelligent officers and 
members of the Scandinavian Society of St. Louis, who are deeply interested to see that the emi- 
grants, aa they are able, refund to the company the amount of their indebtedness. 

A want of care or discrimination is evident in sending out mechanics to do common labor. If 
any |>ersoQs in New York or Europe promised these people the high wages that they claimed, it was 
a fraud not less upon them than the Emigrant Company and the railway corporation. This un- 
happy failure of what should have been, with care and adaptation, a splendid success, will teach 
by costly experience Valuable lessons for the future. While it does not appear by whom these high 
wages were promised, and I have the strongest assurance that the Emigrant Company did not au- 
tliurize any agent to do so, yet it would be natural for parties in Europe interested in emigration to 
set forth the high prices paid in America for skilled labor. 

ILL-TBKATMENT AND NEGLECT. 

Uaving endeavored to explain some of the causes of misunderstanding in regard to work and 
wage*, I would here enter upon the subject of ill-treatment. 

The Scandinavians speak in highest terms of their passage from Norway to New York. Only 
one was sick on the voyage. At New York they were taken good care of, and their bills paid by 
Col. C. A. Stevens, General Agent of the Emigrant Company, wno directed one of their own country- 
men to famish full rations for the company to St. Louis, at a cost of some five hundred dollars, 
bat it seams they bad hardly sufficient. They were four days on the road from New York to Holla. 
Certainly not a long passage for an emigrant train ; and part of the way, on the Pennsylvania line, 
Uiey came t rough on express time by special contract. When they arrived in St. Louis the rain 
was pouring in floods. Here they were received by the agents of the Southwest Pacific Rail- 
road Company, who, while they could not control the elements, did all they could for them, provid- 
ing lodgings and food, and sent them on to Rolla by the morning train. There they were lodged 
in large warehooees, and dwelling houses for the women. Like other parties of emigrants, they 
ittfier^ from sickness, superinduced by a sea voyage, a change of climate and by carelessness on 
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their own part, bat especially by the remarkably lon^-contlnued and cold rain storm, lasting ei^bt 
days, penetrating not only their quarters, bat many of the dwelling houses in Rolla. A hospital 
was established by Major Gordon ; the best of medical attendance, and nurses and medicine were 
provided at the expense of the company. A special train was dispatched to take them ten bales of 
blankets and stores. The warehouse was well floored, and where it leaked tarpaulins wei^ obtained 
from St. Louis and stretched over the roof. The alarming sickness was of the typhus, or ship 
fever type, of which only nine of two hundred and fifty-eight emigrants died ; for Dr. Glenn insti- 
tuted sanitary precautions among the well, and had the sick at once removed to the hospital, and, 
with Major Gordon, cared for them with unceasing vigilance. Had it not been for skillful and 
timely precaution, the sickness could not have been controlled, and would have been exceedingly 
fatal. Only one remained in the hospital when I made the examination. 



I made particular inquiry as to rations, and found them abundant and excellent in quality, in- 
cluding soft bread, and coffee made from the berry. Each one had beef and ham, equal to one 
pound and a-half daily. I think there never would have been any rumors of ill-treatment or 
neglect, and no fabrications about poor and insufficient food, had it not been for the terrible 
storm, the mistake as to the kind of work, and the misunderstanding in regard to wages. 

The evidence is conclusive. It is hard to see what more could have been done on the part of the 
railroad company, which expended some four thousand dollars for these emigrants, besides the cost 
of their transportation from New York, without any other voucher than common charity and sheer 
humanity. With no benefit to the company, they were guarded from the storm, sheltered and fed« 
and taken care of in sickness. Even their food was cooked for them by the people of Rolla The 
chai-ges of neglect and ill-treatment cannot be sustained. The fact that the current wages of the 
country were offered and refused is apparent, and that mistakes were made and misunderstandini^s 
arose. I do not undertake to say that they refused to work for the company, because if they did 
so they would have a certain portion of their wages deducted to pay for their transportation^a 
theory some might entertain, for it might have grown out of their disappointment in not finding 
employment in the trades at which they had been educated . 

Amone so large a number there were, doubtless, reckless and bad men, who might have sold the 
blankets that were given them for use, and otherwise exhibited a bad spirit. But, for the most 
part, thev were ^rell oehaved, and a valuable addition to the working population of Missouri. In- 
fluenced b^ a genuine sense of honor, a larg^ number of them have expressed the determination to 
pay their indebtedness as soon as possible. The efforts of the Scandinavian Society in this city will 
not be wanting in this regard. 

▲ WORD OF CAUTION ABOUT BUIORATIOir. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that care be exercised by those who undertake to pro- 
mote emigration, not to hold out unreal expectations, nor disappoint those men who leave father- . 
land for home in free America bv extravagant promises or delusive hopes. 

Let it be remembered that the emigrant unacquainted with our language, manners and customs 
cannot expect, however skillful at his trade, to receive at once the highest prices for his work. He 
has much to learn before he will be equal to our first-class mechanics, who have been years in this 
country. It is a mistake to indnce emigration by special and specific pledges of so many dollan 
per day. No matter if they are perfectly true. For much depends upon personal skill and ability, 
which only time can develop or prove. Two men working at the same job and trade may not re- 
ceive equal wages, since they ma^ not have equal skill or ability to accomplish equal work in the 
same time. The raw and inexperienced emigrant does well if, in the first year or two, he can pay 
his way while he is learning the habits and character of the people, and becoming accustomed and 
attuned to a national and industrial life on a far different scale from which it appears to men of his 
class in Europe. He must study to become an intelligent citiien, as well as a useful artisan, a 
prospering trader or a thrivinig; farmer. Agents in Europe should be explicit in filling orders for 
labor, to explain to those willing to come just the kind of work for which he engn^^es them, the 
price in gold that they will be paid, and the cost of living here. If agents deceive in this, or are 
not intelligent enough, to do it, they have no business to represent any such* highly respectable or- 
ganization as the American Emigrant Aid and Homestead Company of New York. 

IT 18 TRUK. 

The general statement is doubtless true, that no country in the world offers greater inducements 
to skilled labor or honest toil than the United States. 

Here is a magnificent field. It is the poor man's paradise, where caste, privilege and power 
can neither control nor bereave him of the fruits of his own energy and labors In a few years, the 

Emniless emigrant landed on our shores may often achieve a fortune bj[ industry and intelligence, 
e may work his way to Missouri and purchase our fertile lands of railway companies on credit, 
and soon find comparative wealth in the generous products of this most favored cUmate, untouched 
by the wasting heats of more southern latitudes or the chilling frosts of more northern regions. 
Indeed, there are thousands of naturalized citisens who have become wealthy by settling in Mis- 
souri. Such are now among the respected and honored men of influence in the State. But this is 
the patient work of years. 

The emigrant just arrived cannot hope to have even his food, hardly a night's lodgmg, unless 
he earn it. lie should be content with less wages than he will receive when he has learned our ways 
and our language. But he should recognise the fact that he gets more than his wages by coming 
to the United States. There are other things of priceless value that he may enjoy. He enters, ir 
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A abort time, bj oar liberal laws, into all tbe rig^hts, protection and priTileg^B of a citisen of thit 
conntry, where talent, skill and nower have free scope to achieTe their best, and liberty to secure 
the results of his labors, in both nonor, competence and the respect of the world, j 

FREB PASBAQl KMIGRATION. 

These Scandinavians received a passage from Christiana to New York on credit. Each one^ 
before tbe American consul, signing a contract to pay a certain amount of his wares to refund die 
co[n]>auy who furnished transportation. It is a matter worthy of serious consideration how far 
this is wise, in r(*spect to public policy or as a financial operation. There have been instances of 
the snccp.-'i'fttl importation of skilled labor, where the expense was assumed bv parties desiring the 
labor. But certainly, those who have the skill to learn aud practice a trade should be able to 
acquire sufHcicnt means to pay their own passage to this country. And such are te be more relied 
upon to make useful citizens than those who have never been able to earn or keep a surplus equal 
to the price of a passage on an emigrant ship across the Atlantic. We welcome men without money 
to Miiioouri, if they have capital in muscle or skill; but our best emigration consists of those who 
bring mind, muscle and money. 

pan masouRi wklcombs immigration. 

Unusual satisfaction and interest were felt in respect to this Scandinavian emigration to Mis- 
sonri ; and, on the whole, I venture to predict that tbe mistakes incident to this migration will not 
hinder more from coming when all the facts are known. Many of them are employed in St. Louis. 

Missouri needs men skilled in labor, strong in health and simple in habits. We can find work 
and wa^s for a hundred thousand every year. We invite them to come, and welcome them to 
our noble State. Its choicest fields are not yet tilled — its richest mines are not yet developed. Mis- 
souri opens wide her arms, and invites tbe young, the brave and enterprising to come ana settle on 
her soil. Her prairies are rich, and beautiful, her rivers and forests mighty, her climate charm- 
inc;. Come, from the overpopulated, and high-priced lands of the Eastern States ; come, from the 
sterile and bleak hills of New England ; from over-crowded JBurope where labor longs for work. 
They will make our towns busy with the hum of manufacturing ; uiey will enter upon lands, and 
produce golden harvests, where now the vegetation is only an annual waste, or they will work in 
our mines and heap up wealth for the State. Come, then, from crowded cities washed by the sea. 
Come and help us to build up our rising civilisations, and make Missouri not only an empire within 
itself, but the banner State of the Union. With all due and courteous acknowledgment to various 
parties for special help and favors in this investigation, I have the honor to submit the foregoing 
report with documents appended. 

With sentiments of high regard, 
I am, your obedient servant, 

MARTIN W. WILLIS, 

Oeneral Agtnt State Board of Immigration, 



Contractor's OrpiCE, S. W. P. R. R. 
RoLLA, Oct 7, 1866. 

Mr Dear Sir : I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your communication requesting 
such information in relation to the Scandinavian emigrants and their em|>loyment "as are within my 
knowledge/' and I take great pleasure in replying to the same. 

The emigrants arrived at KoUa about the 11th ultimo, in the evening. Very soon after their ar- 
rival the most tremendous and protracted rain storm that has ever occurred "within the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant'* set in, and continued, as is well known, with but slight intermissions, during 
the greater portion of September. Besides being wet, the weather was chilly, and it was impossible 
to do much work in the wa^ of grading. Neveruieless, in response to the urgent requests and in- 
junctions of tbe Chief Engineer, J. P. Robinson, Elsq., and other responsible officers of the company, 
I did make effort to put them to work. My first attempt was made on the suggestion of a gentleman 
of high character who was sent out by tbe railroad company as a special agent from New York, to 
assiift tbe emigrants. Some twenty-eight wood workers were selected to go out and cut ties, at the 
same rate as other men who were getting ties for Uie company. I went to work and bought axes 
for chopping and hewing ; sent two wagons to carry out their baggage, as well as flour, meat, 
su^ar, coffee, etc. ; went with them to the timber, selected proper and advantageous locations for 
their operations, and took every precaution possible to secure for them both comfort and success. 
We arrived on the ground — eight miles west of RoUa — when their spokesman informed me that his 
party, having consulted with parties in the same vicinity, who were cutting ties, were not satisfied 
to work by the piece, and would not strike a lick short of three dollars per day and their board, 
payable each Saturday. Of course, I could not assent to this ; but I endeavored to satisfy them. As 
tiie company would protect me from loss in their employment, I told them that I would give them 
double what others were getting ; but even this was not satisfactory, and they returned to town 
leaving: my property behind. Subsequently, on my return to town, so anxious was I to carry out 
the wishes of the company, that, in the presence of Major Chsrdon and Mr. Henry, I renewed this 
•fier, without avail. 

J then undertook to employ those who had no trades, as laborers. Quite a number of these 
were youngs men not well adapted for such hard labor, and more of them were used to this work. 
As a consequence, they were not worth as much as other labor (Irish), who were accustomed to the 
work. I have already made this communication too long, and I will therefore say, brieflv, that the 
results wore substantially as above related. I offered them sixteen dollars per month and theii 
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board, wot or dry, as the weather might be. I offered them $1 50 to $1 60 per day for each working 
day, if they preferred ; bat they would listen to nothlDg of the kind. Two dollars per day and 
boiini was their only condition, and they would listen to nothing else. 

Finally, I reeolved that ae the company were losing monev by them in furnishing them with 
food, I concluded to offer them, one and all (laborers), the highest price paid to the best laborers 
on tlip viurkf and they peremptorily refused to go to work. I will here say, that snch an arrange- 
ment would have entailed material loss upon the contractors, but for reasons already mentioned 
my (Ipsire was earnest to get them into employment. On three different occaiiions did I hire wagons 
to transport their luggage, and built shanties for them, and when they had eaten their dinners 
they threw away their shovels and started for town. 

No longer ago than yesterday I offered these men current wage?, and repeatedly, through their 
int'»rpreter. urged them to go to work — offering them clothes, etc., in advance — but with the same 
resnlttf. 

You will be able to jud^e from the foregoing whether or not proper efforts have been made to 
employ there men, and whether their conduct lias been consistent with rood faith toward any one. 

It may be a matter of inquiry why these men would not work for the company with these in- 
ducement*. The answer is plain, and may be summed up under three headings : 

lat. Probably no body of emigrants ever came into the United States under such favorable 
an8|)iceiii, and such extraordinary advantages in their favor, as did this lot. Their passage had 
be<^n paid from their native land to New York by the Emigrant Company, and the Southwest Pacific 
bad n(hnnced funds to transport them from New Y^ork to RoUa. Alter their arrival here the Pa- 
cific llailroad Company not only furnished them with meat, bread and potatoes of the best quality, 
a.x well as sugar, coffee and rice, but they provided cooks to bake their oread and cook their meals. 
The company have all along continued this policy, up to yesterday, and I frankly say to you that 
this had a bad result. They received too much kindness; they did not realize it was necessary t* 
work, and when a man went out to work for the contractors, if he did not like the prospect, all he 
bad to du was to go back to RoUa and find rations and bli^kets free. 

2d. These men knew that they owed somebody for their passage and bowrd. As the company was 
making efforts to work them on construction, they suspected that sometime or other the company 
would eudeavor to get their money back. Many openly stated that tliey never would pay the com- 
pany one cent, and for that reason demanded the cash each Saturday night as a prerequisite. This 
will e\]>lain why many of these emi^ants left Rolla and went into the interior to farmers at eight 
dollars per month. 

.'M. Very many had formed the most extravagant ideas as to wages. The laborers expected and 
iiii^ii^t'd for some days on three dollars per day and board; the carpenters never would consent to 
w«rk in their trade at less than five dollars and board, and others in proportion. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that I am heartily in favor of all emigration schemes, looking 
to the tilling up of Missouri with a healthy and thrifty population, and the development of our 
m >r«t wonderful resources. I am not discouraged because of the results in this particular case. 
T n«ier le;«s favorable surroundings for the emigrants, this labor can be made available, even in the 
buildm^- of railroads, and perhaps ultimate results would be satisfactory beyond sanguine expect-a- 
tioii. but it cannot be done unless a perfect unders landing exists between the emigrants and all 
parlies concerned ; and especially let it be understood that if the emigrant eats he must work. 

Yours, in haste, 

J. H. CONCANNON, 
For the Contracton, Howlaudf Concannon 4' Co. 

To Rev. M. W. Williu, General Agent State Board of Immigration. 



« Rolla., Mo.i October 7, 1866. 

I, W. A. Gordon, Agent of Southwest Pacific railroad, hereby certify that on the 11th of Sep- 
tember I was directed to make arrangements to proceed to Rolla and provide food and shelter for a 
party of Scandinavian emigrants, then en route from New Y'ork. I at once provided necessary tool 
and quarters. Upon arrival of the emigrants on the 14th of September, without baggage or I ti- 
ding. I telegraphed to St. Louis requesting at once a supply of blankets for their comfort. 'Ihe 
Company dispatched a special train with ten bales of blankets. We had a remarkable rain storm 
which continued some eight da^s. Sickness consequently made its appearance among them. The 
hext medical attendance and diet and stimulants were furnished at the expense of the company. 
The rations were abundant, the quarters were dry and as comfortable as other buildings in Rolla, 
and the sick were removed to hospital and specially cared for by the company. 

W. A. GORDON. 



I hereby certify that in my oflScial capacity I was brought into intimate connection with the 
Scandinavian immigrants who arrived here about the 10th September, and that all sanitary measures 
calculated to prevent the spread of disease and to promote the general health and comfort of these 
men were promptly and even liberally adopted and provided l)y the Southwest Pacific Railroad 
Company, through its officials specially sent here and those stationed at this place. 

I have also reason to believe that e\ ery care and attention has been taken to render their cOn- 
dition and circumstances comfortable in every respect and pleasant as possible. 

(Signed) WILLIAM E. GLENN, M. D., 

He4iUh Officer i^f the ct/f ^f Rolla, Mo. 

Rolla, Mo., October 8, 186fi. 
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Holla, Mo., October 7, ISfifi. 

If A. Harring, am employed as interpreter, and accompanied a party of emigranta from New 
York to this place reaching here the fourteenth day of September, 1860. I have been with them 
and seen and am cognizant of their treatment daily, and hereby certify that the Southwest 
Pacific Kail^oad Company has fully and truly performed its duty, and given these emigrants all 
profier care, full and sufficient rations, blankets, good, dry quarters and medical attendance. The 
emigrants were offered work at the current wages of the country by the railroad company, which 
was generally refused by them or a majority of them. 

A. HARKING. 



LAWS TO ENCOURAGE IMMIGRATION. 

AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE IMMIGRATION. 

Be »f enmcted by the Senate ana Howe of Representatives of the United States of Ameri a in 
Cowtress assembled, That the President of the United States is hereby authorized, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint a Commissioner of Immigration, who shall l-e subject 
to the direction of the Department of State, shall hold his office for four years, and shall receive a 
lalary at the rate of two thousand five hundred dollars a year. The said Commissioner may em- 
ploy not more than three clerks, of such grade as the Secretary of State shall designate, to be ap- 
pointed by him, with the approval of the Secretary of State, and to hold their offices at his pleasure. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That all contracts that shall be made by emigrents to the 
United States in foreign countries, in conformity to regulations that may be established by the said 
Commissioner, whereby emigrants shall pledge the wag*es of their labor for a term not exceeding 
twelve months, to repay the expenses of their emigration, shall be held to be valid in law, and may 
be enforced in the courts of the United States, or of the several States and Territories ; and £>uch 
advances, if so stipulated in the contract, and the contrnct be recorded in the recorder's office in 
the county where tne emigrant shall settle, shall operate as a lien upon any land thereafter acquired 
by the emigrant, whether under the homestead law when the title is consummated, or on property 
otherwise acquired, until liquidated by the emigrant ; but nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to aathorice any contract contravening the Constitution of the United States or creating in any 
way the relation of slavery or servitude. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That no emigrant to the United States who shall arrive 
after the passage of this act shall be compulsively enrolled for military service during the existing 
insarrection, unless such emigrant shall voluntarily renounce under oath his allegiance to the 
country of bite birth and declare his intention to become a citizen of the United States. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That there shall be established in the eity of New York an 
office to be known as the United States Emigrant Office ; and there shall be appointed, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, an officer for said city, to be known as superintendent of im- 
mi;rration, at an annual salary of two thousand dollars ; and the said superintendent may employ 
a clerk of the first class. And such superintendent shall, under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Immi^ation, make contracts with the different railroads and transportation companies 
of the United States for transportation tickets, to be furnished to such immigrants, and 
to be paid for by them, and shall, under such rules as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
Immigration, protect such immigrants from imposition aud fraud, and shall furnish them such in- 
fomation and facilities as will enable them to proceed in the cheapest and most expeditious man- 
ner to the place of their destination. And such superintendent of Immigration shall perform such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the Commissioner of Immigration ; Provided, That the 
duties hereby imposed upon the superintendent in the city of New York shall not be held to aff^ect 
the powers and duties of the Commissioner of Immigration of the State of New York. And it 
ihall be the duty of said superintendent in the city of New York to see that the provisions of ths 
act, commonly known as the passenger act, are strictly complied with, and all breaches thereof 
paniehed according to law. 

Sac. 5. And be it further enacted, That no person shall be qualified to fill any office under 
this act who shall be directly or indirectly interested in any corporation having lands for sale to 
immigrants, or in the carrying or transportation of immigrants, either from foreign countries to 
the United States and its Territories, or to any part thereof, or who shall receive any fee or reward, 
or the (jromise thereof, for any service performed or any benefit rendered to an^ person or persons 
io the line of his duty under this act. And if any officer provided for by this act shall receive 
from any person or company any fee or reward, or promise thereof, for any services performed or 
■By benefit rendered to any person or persons in the line of his duty under this act, he shall, upon 
conviction, be fined one thousand dollars, or be imprisoned not to exceed three years, at the discre- 
tion of a court of competent jurisdiction, and forever after be ineligible to hold any office of 
honor, trust or profit in the United States. 

Skc. 6. And be it further enacted, That said Commissioner of Immigration shall, at the com- 
mencement of each annual meeting of Congress, submit a detailed report of the foreign immigration 
daring the preceding year, and a detailed account of all expenditures under this act. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the aam of twen^-fiv< thousand dollan, or to much 
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thereof as may be neceisary, in the Jadg^ent of the Preiident, is herebj appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treaaozy not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act into eflbctr 

Approved July 4, 1864. 



AN ACT TO SECURE HOMESTEADS TO ACTUAL SETTLERS ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Houte of Representativee of the United State* of America in Con- 
greee auembled, That any person who is the head of a family, or who has arrived at the aji^e of 
twent]^-one years, and is a citizen of the United States, or who shall have filed his declaration of 
intention to become such, as reqaired by the nataralisation laws of the United States, and who has 
never borne arms ai^ainst the United States government or ^ven aid and comfort to its enemies, 
shall, from and after the first of January, 18o3, be entitled to enter one quarter section or a less 
quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which said person may have filed a pre-emption 
claim, or which may, at the time application is made, be subject to pre-emption at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents, or less, per acre ; or eighty acres or less of such unappropriated lands, at two 
dollars and fifty cents per acre, to be located in a body, in conformity to the legal subdivision of 
the public lands, an^ after the same shall have been surveyed ; Provided, That any person owning 
and residing on land may, under the provisions of this act, enter other land lying contiguous to 
his or her said land, which shall not, with the land so already owned and occupied, exceed in the 
i^ggregate one hundred and sixty acres. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enoi ted, That the person applying for the benefit of this act, shall 
upon application to the register of the land office in which he or she is about to make such entry, 
make affidavit before the said register or receiver that he or she is the head of a family, or is 
twenty-one or more years of age, or shall have performed service in the army or navy of the 
United States, and that he has never borne arras against the government of the United States or 
given aid and comfort to its enemies, and that such application is made for his or her exclusive use 
and benefit, and that said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and 
not, either directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomso- 
ever ; and upon filing the said affidavit with the register or receiver, and on payment of ten dollars, 
he or she shall thereupon be permitted to enter the quantity of land specified; Provided, however. 
That no certificate shall be given or patent issued therefor uptil the expiration of five years from 
the date of such entry ; and if, at the expiration of such time, or at any time within two years 
thereafter, the person making such entry — or if he be dead, his widow ; or in case of her death, 
his heirs or devisee ; or in case of a widow making such entry, her heirs or devisees in case of her 
death — shall prove by two credible witnesses that ne, she, or they have resided upon or cultivated 
the same for the term of five years immediately succeeding the time of filing the affidavit afore- 
said, and shall make affidavit that no part of said land has been alienated, and that he has borne 
true allegiance to the government of the United States, then, in such case, be, she, or thoy, if at 
that time a citizen of the United States, shall be entitled to a patent, as in other cases provided for 
by law ; And provided further. That in case of the death of both father and mother, leaving an 
infant child, or children under twenty-one years of age, the right and fee shall inure to the benefit 
of said infant child or children ; and the executor, administrator, or guardian may, at any time 
within two years after the death of the surviving parent, and in accordance with the laws of the 
State in which such children'^for the time being have their domicile, sell said Innd for the benefit 
of said infants, but for no other purpose ; and the purchaser shall acquire the absolute title by the 
purchase, and be entitled to a patent from the Uniteid States, on payment of the office fees and sum 
of money herein specified. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted , That the register of the land office shall note all such ap- 
plications on the tract books and plats of his office, and keep a register of all such entries, and 
make return thereof to the General Land Office, together with the proof upon which they have been 
founded. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That no lands acquired under the provisions of this act 
shall in any event become liable to the satisfaction of any debt or debts contracted prior to the is- 
suing of the patent therefor. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if, at any time after the filing of the affidavit, as re- 
quired in the second section of this act, and before the expiration of the five years aforesaid, it 
shall be proven, after due notice to the settler, to the satisfaction of the register of the land office, 
that the person having filed such affida\it shall have actually changed his or her residence, or 
abandoned the said land for more than six months at any time, then and in that event the land so 
entered shall revert to the government. 

Seo. 6. And be it further enacted, That no individual shall be permitted to acquire title to 
more than one quarter section under the provisions of this act; and that the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office is hereby required to prepare and issue such rules and regulations, consistent 
with this act, as shall be necessary and proper to carry its provisions into effect, and that the reg- 
isters and receivers of the several land offices shall be entitled to receive the same compensation for 
any lands entered under the provisions of this act that they are now entitled to receive when the 
same quantity of land is entered with money, one-half to be paid by the person making the appli- 
cation at the time of so doing, and the other half on the issue of the certificate by the person to 
whom it may be issued ; but this shall not be construed to enlarge the maximum of compensation 
now prescribed by law for any register or receiver ; Provided, That nothing contained in this act 
shall be so construed as to impair or interfere in any manner whatever with existing pre-emption 
rights ; And provided further. That all persons who ma^ have filed their applications for a pre- 
emption right prior to the passage of this act shall be entitled to all privileges of this act; Fro- 
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Tided further. That no penon who hai lerred, or who may hereafter eerve, for a period of not 
less than foorteen da^s in the army or nayy of tiie United States, either re^lar or volnnteer, under 
the laws thereof, during the existence of an actual war, domestic or foreign, shall be deprived of 
the benefits of this act on account of not havinr attained the ag« of twenty-one years. 

8ec. 7. And be it further enacted, That the fifth section of the act entitled '<An act in ad- 
dition to an act more effectually to provide for the punishment of certain crimes against the United 
States, and for other purposes,*' approved the third of March, in the year eighteen hundred aud 
fifty-seven, shall extend to all oaths, affirmations, and affidavits required or authorized by this act. 

Sbc. 8. And be it further enacted. That nothing in this act shall be so construed as to prevent 
any person who has availed him or herself of the benefits of the first section of this act from paying 
the minimum price, or the price to which the same may have graduated, for the quantity of land so 
entered at any time before the expiration of the five years, and obtaining a patent therefor from the 
government, ss in other cases provided by law, on making proof of settlement and cultivation as 
provided by existing laws granting pre-emption rights. 

Approved May 20, 1862. 



THE HOMESTEAD LAW. 

CIRCULAR. 

Okneral Land Officb, October 30, 1862. 

" 6B:rrLEMEjr : Annexed is a copy of the act of Congress approved May 20, 1862, entitled "an act 
to s<>cure homesteads to actual setUers on the public domain.'' The privileges of this law are ex- 
tended to every person who is the head of a family* or who has arrived at the age of 21 years, and 
is a citiaen of the United States, or has declared his intention of becoming such, and who has done 
00 disloyal act, direct or indirect. An exception, however, to the foregoing requirement as to age 
is made in the 6th section of the act, in favor of an^ person who has served not less than fourteen 
days in the armjr or navy of the United States, either regular or volunteer, during actual war, 
domestic or foreign. Any person-coming within the foregobg requirements will, from and after 
J&naary 1, ISti:), have the right to enter one quarter section, or a less quantity^ of unappropriated 
pablic land, upon which said person may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which, at time of appli- 
cation, is subject to pre-emption at $1 25 per acre; or eighty acres, or less, of such unappropriated 
hnds, at $2 50 per acre. 

The law requires the land "to be located in one body, in conformity to the legal subdivisions of 
tbe public lands, and after the same shall have been surveyed." 

Any person owning and residing on land may enter contiguous land, which, with that already 
owned and occupied, shall not exceed in the aggregate one huudred and sixty acres. 

The applicant for the benefit of tbe law is required by the 2d secticn to file with the register his 
"application," which should desi^ate the tract desired to be entered, lie must also file his "afii- 
davit," to be taken before the register or receiver, setting forth the facts which bring him within 
the requirements of the law, and adding that the "application is made for his or her exclusive use 
and benefit, and that the said entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, 
and not, either directly or indirectly, for the use or benefit of any other person or persons whomso- 
ever." 

The said 2d section of the act further provides for the issue of patent to the applicant after 
Sve years' settlement j also for the succession in case of his death, and for the sale of the land for 
the benefit of infant heirs, but for no other purpose. 

The 3d section requires the register to enter all applications on the triyit books and plats of 
his oflSce ; to keep a register of entries, and make returns to this ofiice with tbe proof. 

The 4th section declares lands ac<iuired under this act not liable for debts contracted prior to 
tbe isifiiiug of the patent. 

The 5th section makes abandonment of the land for more than six months at any time within 
the five years, cause of forfeiture. 

The 6th section forbids the acquirement of more than one quarter section, by any individual, 
■ader this act ; protects existing pre-emptions, repeating the provision of section 1 in regard to 
pre-emptionfl, giving them all the privileges of the act ; allowing the registers and receivers tbe 
uane compensation for lands entered under this act which they are entitled to when the same quantity 
is entered with money ; one-half to be paid by the person making the application, at the time of so 
iobg, and the other half on the issue of the certificate, to be paid bv the person to whom it may bo 
iisoed, but not to enlarge the maximum compensation now allowed by law. 
The 7th section stipulates the penalty for false swearing. 

The 8th section permits claimants to pay for their entries at any time before the expiration of 
fire jears, and obtain patents, upon making proof of settlement and cultivation as required by the 
pn-emption laws. 

Yon will accordingly be prepared, on the Istday of January next, to receive applications and 
ildavits (forms A and B, herewith.) The register should test the correctness of the "application" 
^ his records, being careful that the tract applied for shall be of the class and quantity stipulated 
by the let section of the act, lying in one body, and comprising legal subdivisions ; and will then 
afpead thereto his certificate of its regularity. 

1. The applicant will then be allowed to enter the tract applied for, by paying to the receiver 
tbllOfee stipulated in the act; and the further payment, as commissions of register and re- 
ewver, of one-naif of one per cent, to each upon the cash value and quantity of land applied for j 
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the other half of the one per cent., as comraissions to said ofBcem. not to be paid until the certifi- 
cate is issued, when the party obtainin;; such certificate is to make tlie payment. 

2. The receiver will issue homestead duplicate receipts for each entry (form C, herewith) ; on« 
to be delivered to the applicant, the other returned to this office. A new and independent series of 
numbers to be adopted for such receipts. 

Z. No certificate is to be issued at the time of entry, nor until the expiration of five years 
therefrom (see first proviso, sec. '^), except in the case of a sale for the benefit of infant heirs, 
(second proviso, sec. 2), or where payment in full is made, as provided by section 8, in which cases 
certificates must be issued. 

4. In the case of a sale for the benefit of infant heirs, the certificate (form D, herewith) will 
issue in the name of the purchaser, upon evidence of sale, made in obedience to a decree or order 
of a court bavins; jurisdiction in such matters. 

5. In a case where full payment is proposed to be made by a party under the 8th section, he 
must first make proof of settlement and cultivation, as required by existing pre-emption laws nnft 
instructions ; whereupon you will require his homestead duplicate receipt to be surrendered, an^ 
will admit the pre-emption as a new and original entry, and issue pre-emption certificate and re- 
ceipt, as in ordinary pre-emption cases, returning the same with the monthly abstracts. The rejyis- 
ter will take care, however, to make a note on the face of the certificate, and the receiver on the 
receipt, showing the chang;e of the entry from homestead donation to pre-emption purchase under 
said sth section. 

6. Each entry will be registered in the tract-books in red ink, noting opposite the entry, on the 
left-hand margin, *'H. Act of May 20, 18ft2," also in red. 

7. In reference to the requirement of the .Hd section of the act, the register will procure a 
suitable bound volume, to be denominated ''Register of Entries — Homestead Act of May 20, 
1862," having ruled columns, showing number of application; date of same; description of tract, 
with area; name of applicant.. The ruled columns of the ''Register" should occupy the left-hand 
page only, reserving the opposite page for "Remarks ;" and allowing four lines space for each 
entry, on which will oe noted all particulars in regard to subsequent action, especially in cases of 
sale for the benefit of infant heirs, and of pre-emption proof and full payment, under section vS. 

8. Let the entries in the ''Register" be summed up monthly, to correspond with a iiumthly 
abstract, which must be returned by the receiver and certified by the re;'i8tcr as correct, and as 
agreeins: with the original applications with his "register of Entries." Such returns, of course, to 
be separate and distinct from ordinary returns of sales and locations. 

9. In reference to the compensation — being the commissions of the register and receiver for 
services under this act. as regulated by the sixth section — the sam'' allowance is to be made as at 
present on cash entries ; that is, each entry is to be estimated as a sale of so much land at $1 25 
or $*2 50 per acre, and payment made thereon as indicated under the first head in the foregoing. 

Ill order that proper eflfect may be given to the beneficent provisions of the law, I request your 
careful observance of those provisions, and the instructions contained in the foregoing. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. EDMUNDS, Commissioner. 
To the registers and receivers of the United States Land Offices. 



{Form A,) 

HOMESTEAD. 

Api'LioATioN, I Land Office at — 

No. . / (Ddte.)- 



I. « — , of —————, do hereby apply to enter, under the provisions of the 

act of Congress, approved May 20, 1862, entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual eettlers 

on the public domain," the of section , in township , of range , 

contaJning acres. 

[In pre-emption cases let the following be added : "Having filed my pre-emption declaration 
thereto on the day of •"] 

Land Office at — 
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I, _ , Register of the Land Oflice, do hereby certify that the above applica- 
tion is for surveyed lands of the class which the applicant is legally entitled to enter under the 
Homestead Act of May 20, 1862, and that there is no prior valid^ adverse right to the same. 

■ ' » 

Regitter» 
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(Fom^ B.) 

HOMESTEAD. 

(AJidavit,) Land Ofpicb at , 

{Date.) . 



I, ■ , of , having filod my Application \o. , for an entry 

under the provisions of the act of Confj^ress, approved May 20, 1802, entitled ''An act to secure 
homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain/' do solemnly swear, that [here state whether 
applicant is the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of are ; whether a citizen of the United 
States, or has filed his declaration of intention of becoming sucn; or, if under twenty-one years of 
age, that he has served not less than fourteen days in the army or navy of the United States during 
actaal war ; that he has never borne arms against the government, or given aid and comfort to its 

enemies ; that said Application No. is made for nis or her exclusive benefit $ and that said 

entry is made for the purpose of actual settlement and cultivation, and not directly or indirectly 
for the nse or benefit of any other person or persons whomsoever.] 

Sworn to and subscribed, this day of — , before 

" ' » 

RegUter [or Receiver] of the Land Office. ' 



(Form C.) 
HOMESTEAD. 

Receiver's Office, ■ 



{Date.) • 



Rbcbivee's Receipt, ) f Application, 
No. . j • I No. . 

Received of the sum of ' dollars — — cents, being the amount of 

fee and one-half the compensation of register and receiver, for the entry of of 

section — — in township of range , under the act of Congress, approved May 20, 

1862, entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain.^' 



Receiver. 



{Form D.) 
HOMESTEAD. 

Land Office at - 



{Date,) - 



Cebtificate, ) j Application, 
No. . [ I No. . 

It is hereby certified, that pursuant to the provisions of the act of Congress, approved May 20, 

1862, entitled "An act to secure homesteads to actual settlers on the public domain," 

has made payment in full for of section in township of range , con- 
taining — acres. 

Now, therefore, be it known, that on presentation of this certificate to the Commissioner of the 

Oeneral Land Office, the said — ^_^-_ shall be entitled to a patent for the tract of land 

above described. 



Regitier, 



DEPAimiENT OF State, 
Bureau of Imuigration, Washington, August 11, 1SC4. 

Sir: In conformity with the act of Congress, entitled "An act to encourage immigration," 
approred July 4, 1864, the following regulations are established for yonr government : 

1 . All contracts that shall be made by emigrants for the United States in foreign countries, whereby 
tvefa emigrants shall |*1edge the wages of their labor to repay the expenses of their emigration, sbnll 
be sabmitted to you for your approval in writing. They must conform to the provisions of the act 

BBI-J 
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to enconrage immii^atioD, approvedJuIj 4, 1854, and no contract will be approved by yon nnlen 
you have personally satisfied yourself that the emi^ants, parties to the contract, have actually ar- 
riTed in the United States ; nor will any be approved by you which may provide for the pursuit of a 
disloyal or otherwise unlawful or disreputable calling, or which may be at rates of wages which are 
unreasonably low or improvident All contracts made with emigrants that may not be approved by 
you will be debarred of the provisions of the second section of the act above referred to. Tou wiU 
keep a registry of all contracts approved by you, stating the names of the parties, the dates of com- 
mencement and expiration, the amount of compensation, and other general provisions, and transmit 
a copy of each to tne Department of State for record in the Bureau of Imnugration. 

2. You will not approve any contract made with emi^ants in foreign countries to enter the 
military or naval service of the United States ', and where it is practicable to do so, you will notify 
each immigrant who may have made such contract that it is void. 

3. Tou will cause notice to be given to immi^ants that they cannot be compulsorily enrolled 
for military service during the ezistinr insurrection, unless they shall voluntarily renounce^ under 
oath, their allegiance to the country of their birth, and declare their intentions to become citizens of 
the United States ; and you will cause to be arrested all persons who, by fraud, shall attempt to 
compel the involuntary service of immigrants in the army or navy of the United States. 

4. You will obtain and record, in books to be kept in your office, accurate returns of all immi- 
^ants arriving at the port of New York, stating, as far as practic»ble, the nationalities of the 
immigrants ; the places from whence they came ; tne ports from which they departed, and by what 
vessels ; the dates of departure and arrival ; the names, sex, age, and professions of the immigrants, 
and their respective places of destination in the United States. Provisions will also be made for the 
safe custody of money and valuables of small bulk which may be temporarily deposited by immi- 
grants, and for such custody no fees or charges will be imposed. Letters will be received and 
forwarded for immigrants, and such other facilities provided as may conduce to their comfort and 
happiness, without incurring a tax on your office. 

5. It will be your duty under the act to make contracts with the different railroad and trans- 
portation companies of the United States for transportation tickets to be furnished to immigrants, 
and to be paid for by them. The transportation of baggage forms a serious item in the expenses of 
immigrants, and your attention is specially directed to toe importance of obtaining the most favora- 
ble propositions from railroad companies and other conunon carriers for this object. Every case of 
fraud or extortion by agents, runners, etc., you will cause to be punished to the full extent of the 
law. 

6. It is also your duty to see that the provisions of the ''passenger acts" are strictly complied 
with, and all breaches thereof punished according to law. For this purpose you will cause all ves- 
sels arriving with emigrants at the port of New York to be carefully inspected, and in every instance 
in which the acts referred to shall have been violated, you will take the necessary measures to have 
the owners of such vessels punished. 

7. On the first of each month you will transmit to the Bureau of Immigration condensed state- 
ments of the arrival of immigrants for the previous month, setting forth their respective nationali- 
ties ; the ports of departure ; the number of each sex, classifying the ages for each five years, the 
profession, and States of destination. 

8. Among the philanthropic and useful organisations of this country, none are more dis- 
tinguished or have effected greater or more lasting benefit than the New York State Commission of 
Emigration, nor have there l)een any conducted with greater wisdom. The eminent services ren- 
dered by that commission are recognised by Congress in providing, in the act creating your office, 
that your duties shall not affect the powers and duties of the Commission of Emigration of the State 
of New York. The objects of Congress and of that commission are the same, and it will be your aim 
to act in entire harmony with it, furthering its views as far as may lie in your power, and relying 
much in your own actions on the experience, wisdom, and integrity of that board. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES BOWEN, 
Commistioner of Imnugration, 
John P. Cdhuino, Esq., 

Superintendent of Immigration, New York, 
Approved. 

WILLIAM H. SEWARD, 

Secretary of State, 



Departmekt of Statb, Bureau of iMxiaitATioir, 

Washington, September 1, 1865. 

Sir : One year since this bureau instituted inquiries as to the demand for, and the wages paid 
to, unskilled laborers, mechanics, and artisans in the loyal States, the answers to which were con- 
densed and published in tabular form for the information of immigrants. The close of the civil war 
and the consequent opening of new fields of labor have rendered these tables, to a great degree, 
valueless, but it is still desirable that as much practical inf ormatioh on this subject as possible shall 
be secured. 

With this end in view, I would request you to inform this bureau at your earliest convenience — 

1. What class of unskilled laborers are most required in your State and neighborhood at ths , 
present time, and the average wages paid for the same. j 

2. What kinds of mechanics or artisans are certain of employment, and the average wages of ■! 
the same. i 

3. What means, either bv legislative action or private enterprise, have been established to se- 
cure the advantages arising irom the settlement of immigrants in your midst. 
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The purpose of obtammg this information is to furnish those about to emigrate to the United 
States real, practical information, which maj lead them to the localities where their labor will be 
most in demand, and where, in many cases, it is absolntelT needed. 

A knowlede^e of all the local organisations established to guard the immigrant from extortion 
and wrong, and to forward him to his destination with the least possible expense, will enable this 
bureau to act with intelligence in the work to which it is devoted. 

The knowledge, too, of any argent demand in anir particular locality for specific branches of 
labor will enable this bureau, through the superintendent of immigration at New York and its other 
agencies, to secure the supply needed. 

With respect, I remain your obedient servant, 

Il.N.CONGAR, 
Commissioner of Immigration 
To . 



Dbpabtmbrt of State, 
BtTREAU OF Ikm lORATioH, Washimotox, June 11, 1866. 

Sir : I have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 2d instant, and of the circular en- 
titled Free Missouri, which you had the kindness to transmit. Please accept the thanks of thij 
Bureau. I am, sir, etc., 

B. PESTRINB SMITH, CommlsHoner, 

Hoar. Ibidor Bdsh, Secretary Board of Immigration, St, Louis, Missouri, 



Unitbd States Emigrants' Office, 
No. 3 Bowling Green, Nbw York, May 11, 1865. 

TO the Board of Immigration of the State of Missouri: 

Gbntlbhen : I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of a letter from the Secretary of your 
Board, informing me that an act to encourage immigration had been passed by your Legislature, 
and that the Board had been organized on the 27th ultimo. 

I herewith send you a report of the Board of Commissioners of Emigration of this State, also 
the law to encourage immigration and to regulate the carnring of passengers, and the regulations 
for the i^vemment of this office by the Commissioners of Immigration. I also send yon an extract 
of a letter from the Hon. Bradford P. Wood, minister resident at Copenhagen, in relation to a 
large immigration of Banes to the United States. 

I heg leave to suggest, in order to secure immigration to your State, to send an agent to Den- 
mark ; such person to be a native of Denmark, as he would have a readier access to his country^ 
men than any other person of another nationality. If they could be induced to emigrate to your 
State in colonies, their spiritual advisers and physician accompanying them, would be g^atly to 
their advantage. 

Would you be so good and send me a copy of the act of your Legislature. 
I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant. 

JOHN P. CUMMING, 
United States Superintendent of Immigration. 

P. S.— r send you a copy of the reports of the Commissioners pf Immigration, which contains 
)he State laws for the protection of emigrants. 



Legation United States, Berliw, August 24, 1865. 

GovBRNOB Fletcher — My Dear Sir : This will be forwarded you by Mr. John James Stun, 
with whom I have been acquainted during my entire residence in Berlin. Mr. S. is a gentleman of 
intep^ity and talents, with literary qualifications ; a constant contributor to, and influential with, 
the press of Germany. He is thoroughly true to the Union, and has, with his pen, done us good 
service during the last few years. He understands the subject of emigration, and has for years 
agitated in Germany in its favor. I know of no one who can use his pen more industriously in 
spreading among this people proper information. Most any of your leading Germans in your State 
will know Mr. Stura at least by reputation. His hostility to slavery is known to all Ge/mauy. My 
belief is that his position and talent would be useful in the business of emigration. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

N. B. JUDD. 



Office Missouri State Board of Immigration. 
St. Louis, November 24, 1863. 
Tto tke honorable County Court of St, Louis county : 

Mr. Bittman, agent of thia Board of Immigration, informs me that your honorable body have 
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under consideration an appropriation for the Immigration Fund, and for that purpose desire to 
have a statement as to the manner in which the funds of this Board have been expended and are to 
be applied. A condensed statement of Mr. Souper« former Treasurer of the Board, gives the ex- 
penses as follows : 

Paid for publications, circulars and printing; $1307 40 

Paid for advertising 266 00 

Paid to agents, traveling expenses, etc 403 70 

Paid for wages, freight, postage, etc 347 05 

Paid for rent 87 50 

Paid for furniture of oflBce 240 70 

Total $2f)52 35 

As Mr. Souper has not rendered a detailed statement, and has never 8ubmitt«d the bills paid by 
him for approval to the Board, I cannot give a more accurate account ; but Mr. Souper has g;iven 
bond, and holds himself, therefore, responsible, should any of the bills paid not meet the a|iproval 
of the Board. This statement sufficiently shows, however, how unjust the imputation of big sala- 
ries or fat offices against the members or agents of this Board. The only salary paid is to one 
clerk, and a commission to the agent on the collection of contributions towards the Immigrntion 
Fund The office rent was $25, and is now only $10 per month. Many agents have been and ore 
still active traveling, lecturing and correspondinjj to invite immigration to Missouri, most of them 
working gratuitously or for a mere trifling contribution toward the expenses connected with their 
labors; and while the managers of the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and of the North Missouri rail- 
road, with the proper understanding of the importance of such agents, appropriated thousands of 
dollars for this very purpose, this Board has not been able to do ns much as would have been de- 
sirable, and even necessary in this respect ; yet our few agents, at a cost of about four hundred 
dollars to the Board, have already induced as many hundred families to make this State their 
future home. It will be necessary to have agents at some European ports, and especially at New 
York and New Orleans, to counterbalance the efforts of the States whose agents, by the most liberal 
offers, endeavor to direct the flow of immigration to them, and divert even those emigrants who 
arrive with the intent to come here. 

To secure efficient agents, and to put in their hands the means of information regarding the ad- 
vantages of Missouri, funds are required. 

It could not be expected that this Board, at the very commencement of its operations, should 
publish works on Missouri. The best it could do at first, with its limited means, was to support 
those publications which were being issued by private enterprise. This we have done by taking a 
few hundred copies of Parker's Missouri Hand-book and of Hertle's — The Germans in Missouri — 
and distributing them in other States of this Union and in Europe, and encouraging the publication 
of articles on Missouri in eastern periodicals and the Monat^-Hefte, by Caspar Butz. 

Mr. Muench is now preparing an excellent German work on Missouri, which is to be published 
by this Board and distributed in Germany, whence it will bring us thousands of that loyal and 
industrious class of population, with hundred thousands of capital, and with strong arms to defend, 
and, if need be, to die for this country. 

But this is not all. The Board of Immigration has aroused the public mind to the importance 
of the subject ; auxiliary boards have formed in various parts of the State ; letters have been re- 
ceived from public spirited men of almost every county in this State, giving information and offer- 
ing their kind services to the new comers (one gentleman in Osage county offered to this Board a 
partly improved farm, free of rent for ten years ; a little German congregation in Lafayette county 
collect«d several dollars, unsolicited, and sent them to this Board); every land owner feels his in- 
terest promoted, and begins to understand the benefits resulting from a larger immigration. Two, 
at least, of our railroads have consented to pass immigrants on my certificate at half fare, and even 
the Pacific often consents to do so at my special request. Our Emigrant Aid Society is aided and 
encouraged by this Board, and would be more so if it had the means. Can't we raise any? 

The Department of State in Washington, in a letter to the undersigned, as Secretary of the 
Board, ask "what is Missouri, what is St. Louis doin^ for the immigrant/ New York is now build- 
ing an immigrant hospital at an expense of half a million of dollars. Are you, is St. Louis county, 
«o poor aa not to be able to assist this noble cause — so important to all?" 

Whatever your decision, 

I am, most respectfully, 

Your honorable body's obedient servant, 

I.SIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 



Nashville, Tenx., October 18, 1866. 

r» Me excellency T/ios. C. Fletcher, Governor of Mi$»ouri : 

Sm: In accordance with the request of the President and board of directors of the Tennessee 
Colonial and Immigration Company, I have the honor to submit to you the following inquiries, and 
request that you have the kindness to hare them answered, viz : 

1. Is there any company, organized under the laws of Missouri, and having its principal office 
in the State, now operating in the interests of immigration to that State? 

2. Have foreign companies been successful in securinp^ immigrants to Missouri? 

3. Has the favorable results attained by the influx of inhabitants been due to any great extent 
to the operations of such companies ? 

4. Has the State any statistics on the subject of immigration ? 

5. Has it any agents to encourage foreign immigrants to settle upon its lands, and has it ever 
appropriftted any money to be used to that end, and how much ? 
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6. Were the results obtained from the aid thus extended ench as might be anticipated from such 
liberal action ? 

I am quite anxious to ascertain this information at an early day, in order that it may be sub- 
mitted to the Board previous to the meeting of the Legislature of this State. 

I have been informed that your State has at one or more times appropriated funds to further 
immigration to it, and that statistics of the results have been prepared. 

I should like to secure such statistics if they are extant. 

You will please excuse my intrusion upon your time, which, I am aware, is well consumed with 
ofiScial duty. 

I had no other acquaintance to whom I could apply. You will remember, perhaps, having met 
me at Philadelphia at the convontion. 

I have the honor. Governor, to ho, 

Very respectfully, 

AD. M. HEFLEBOWER, 

Colonel and Aid de Camp to Governor Broipnlow. 



Office Missouri Statb Board or Iumigration, 

St. Louis, Mo., November 18, 1866. 

Col. Ad. M, H^eboicer, A. D. C. to Governor Brownlow, Nashville, Tenn,: 

Sir : Your letter of October 18th to Governor Fletcher, on the subject of immigration, has been 
referred to me, as Secretary of the State Board of Immigration. 

Being engaged in preparing the biennial report for said Board, 1 beg leave to refer you for 
a more detailed answer to the %ame, which I shall take pleasure to forward to you as soon as it will 
appear in print. 

You will excuse, therefore, my briefly stating in answer to your inquiries — 

1. There is no company, organized under the laws of Missouri, operating or pretending to 
operate in the interest of immigration. There are here, however, since many years, emigrant aid 
societies, of purely benevolent character, supported by private, voluntary contributions, and re- 
ceiving no State aid. This Board is extending to them such facilities and courtesies as is in its 
power — the free use of their office for meetings, and so forth. The writer of this owes his own ap- 
pointment to membership of the State Board mainly to his being President of the German Emigrant 
Aid Society. 

2. Foreign companies have established agencies and appointed agents for Missouri, but I know 
little of their success in procuring immigrants ; the only knowledge which we obtained of their 
results were complaints and disappointments of both employers and immigrants. 

3. No favorable results can, m my opinion, be obtained by that kind of immigration which 
would be brought here by the operation of said companies. 

4. This State has no means of obtaining full and reliable statistics on the subject of immi- 
gration. 

5. The Governor, as President of the Board, appointed agents to encourage foreign immigranti 
to settle in the State, among those who voluntarily and without pay offered to use their influence 
with their countrymen and tlie press in Europe. 

6. The money at the disposal of this State Board was and is at present only about $4000 CO per 
annum ; this is mostly expended for publications. It has no salaried officers except one clerk, 
whose principal business is to aid and advise immigrants, giving them information and ])rocuring 
employment for them. There is one general agent, receiving a salary of $iOO 00 per annum, who 
lectures and writes articles on the resources of Missouri, to secure for her the attention and favor- 
able opinion to which we deem her entitled. 

I am, very respectfnllv, 

ISlDOR BUSH, Secretary. 



This circular, of which the following is an extract copy, was mailed to responsible parties in 
the different counties of the State. To many replies were received, but a great number was left 
unanswered. Information.was^further derived from such correspondence, as followed on the ad- 
dress of the Governor to the people of Missouri, in behalf of immigration, and from the intelli- 
gence which the Secretary received on his appeals through the press. The above mentioned circular 
read as follows : 

Sir: You will aid very much the cause of immigration to Missouri by communicating to me 
inch information aa you may be able to give, respecting tite following points : 

1. Are there any United States Government lands subject to entry in your county ; if so, how 
many acres and what is their location and character ? 

2. Are there any farms partly improved or unimproved, esnecially land in small quantities, for 
sale in your county ; at what prices ; for what purposes best adapted ; do parties owning the same 
offer any special advantages to immigrants and actual settlers ? 

3. Are professional men, physicians, lawyers, teachers or mechanics, miners and other labor- 
en especially wanted in any of your towns ; if so. where? 

4. Lb there a good opening for the establishment of stores or trades in any of the towns of 
your county ; if so, where and what kind ? Is there good waterpower to be had for manufactories? 

5. Do large land owners of your county offer any inducement to colonies or persons immigrat- 
ing in a body ; if so, what are they ? 
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Tour early answer to the above is urji^ently solicited, and from the nnmber and character of in- 
quiries received at this office, I cnn ni^fture you that great benefits to your county and to the State 
at large, as well as to the thousands intending to immigrate to Missouri, will result therefrom. 

A large immigration is coming to our State, and upon the exertion of jjrour county will depend 
the share of it you will receive. If your time will not permit your attention to this subject, will 
you please hand it to some reliable public-spirited man of your coun^ who will answer it fully ? If 
necessary, the Board will give a reasonable compensation to yourself or such person as may furn- 
ish the desired information. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

ISIDOR BUSH, Secretary. 

The following was published in the Missouri Democrat and in several county papers : 

TO ALL WHO DBSIRB TO PROMOTB IMMIORATIOX. 

St. L0UT8, Aug^ust 2, 1866. 

As Secretary of the Missouri State Board of Immigration, I receive daily many letters of in- 
quiry from persons intending to remove to and settle in Missouri. They look to this Board, and 
especially to me as its Secretary, for correct and impartial information and advice. 

They have heard enough about the rich natural resources, the cheap fertile lands, the great 
rivers, the bright hopes for the future of this great State ; in general, enough to determine them to 
immigrate to it ; but now they want to know where to find the advantages most suitable to their in- 
dividuality, their peculiar vocations, tastes and circumstances. Agriculturists and others desiring 
to immigrate in a body, ask what county would offer them special ^vantages, etc. 

To give to each the desired special and full information, it is desirable that reliable persons, 
well acquainted with the peculiar resources of their section and neighborhood, with the advantages 
which their place would offer, especially to certain classes, professions or vocations ; that persons 
who would offer, or know others inclined to offer, fertile lands at low rates, or on easy terms, or un- 
der peculiar favorable arrangements to immigrants or settlers from other States or from Europe, 
should give full information in writing to the undersigned. No charge whatever will be made, 
neither to immigrants nor to landowners ; and in any case where an a^nt in charge of land gives 
the desired information, and such land is then purchased with the advice of this office, he shall be 
entitled to his proper commission, and neither my clerk nor I, myself, shall accept any part thereof. 

The communications so received will be carefully registered, examined, and given to those 
in want of it. 

There are hundreds now waiting for information. By acting liberally and giving some induce- 
ments, many counties could double within less than two years their population, and every inhabi- 
tant could more than double the value of the balance of his property. 

ISIDOR BUSH, 
Secretary AfUsouri State Board qf Immigration. 

The reports so received have been condensed and entered into the record book for reference : 

Adair County. — No government lands are left for entry, but many farms of different sises are 
for sale, and could be had at from four to twenty-five dollars an acre. There is a large amount 
of unimproved land, which sells at from two to ten dollars an acre. The boU is weU adapted 
for all farming purposes, and the water good. 

W. L. GRIGGS, 
EirksviUe, Adaii County. 

Atchison Couktt. — ^Tbe Missouri bottom, extending the entire length of ihe county, is moii 
admirably adapted to farming purposes. The larger'part of it is unimproved, and sells at from five 
to ten dollars an acre. Improved lands can be bought at from ten to twentj^-five dollars per acre. 
The balance of the county, gently rolling prairie, MautifuU^ interspersed with timber, is excellent 
for stock raising and general farming. Prairie land convenient to timber sells at from two to five 
dollars an acre. Water is plenty and good. There would be a good opening for nearly any kind 
of business, and there is no doubt that all would thrive splendidly. 

L. P. CUNNINGHAM, 
Rocheport, Atchison County. 

Barton County. — The lands are smooth rolling prairie, except along the streams, where th« 
best of timber is to be found in abundance. Corn, wheat, oats, etc., and the different grasses grow 
very well. Fine stone quarries are found in many places. The lands are generally in large bodies, 
and are considered by experts as some of the best in the State for stock raising; they sell at from 
two dollars and fifty cenU to five dollars an acre. Water can easily be had. 

NATHAN BRAY, 
Mount Vernon, Barton County. 

Bollinogr Countt. — There are government lands for entry. The soil is generally poor and 
rocky. Farms partly improved average from two dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars an acre. 
There would be an excellent opening for a steam-mill at Dallas, the county seat, and a physician, a 
lawyer and a teacher are likewise wanted at that place. 

PHILIP SUTHERLIN, 
Dallas, Bollinger County. 

Boons Coukty. — The lands are adapted for nearly any purpose a farmer might wish to engage 

in. Hemp and tobacco, corn, wheat, j^asses and grapes are raised in abundance. Land is for sale 

in larg^ and small bodies, prices ranging from five to forty and fifty dollars an acre. The market 

facilities are good; the North Missouri railroad being on one side, and the Missouri river and the 

^'ific railroMl on the other. Loyal teachers and mechanics of every description are wanted at 
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Oolambia, Roekport and Stnreeon ; laborers everywhere. A good woolen factory would do well at 
Colambia. Well conducted scnools are at the county eeat, where the youth can get a good education 
at a small cost. 

J. B. DOUGLAS, 
Columbia, Boone County. 

Cau>wbll Coustfy. — Unimproved lands — in private hands — sell at from two dollars and fifty 
cents to ten dollars an acre. Small farms partly improved bring from six. to twenty dollars an 
acre. Mechanics are wanted at the county seat. 

JOHN L. ROSS, 
Plattsbnrg, Clinton County. 

Caxdeit Couimr. — A large quantity of United States Government land is subject to entry. It 
is generally high, or what if termed ridse land, but experience has proven it well adapted to the 
culture of wheat, com, frass, clover and other produce. Small tracts of land — ^improved and un- 
improved — can be purchased at, respectively, from two dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars an 
acre. Lawyers and physicians can find profitable locations in the western portions of this and the 
eastern part of Benton county. Several teachers, and professional men generally, are wanted. 
Miners could open successful lead mines, as the metal is found in paying quantity in many places. 
Mills and stores are wanted. The Big and Little Niangpia rivers furnish the finest waterpower that 
might be desired. 

WM. N. HARRISON, 
Lum Creek, Camden County. 

Capb Oibadeau Gou^tt. — ^There are no rovemment lands subject to entry. There are farms 
partly, and others well improved, in large and small quantities, with prices ranging from five to 
one hundred and fifty dollars per acre for sale. The soil is most excellent and well adapted to com, 
wheat, tobacco and cotton, the rolling lands producing wheat, oats, cotton and light tobacco, and 
the bottom lands com, sorghum and grass ; wheat, corn and hay are, however, the principal agricul- 
tural products. Physicians and lawyers are not in great demand, but mechanics and laborers are 
wanted. The supply of mills and workshops is not sufficient, and no better place to open manufac- 
tories conld be found. Water}>ower is enough for any milling or manufacturing purpose, and is 
everywhere convenient. The city of Cape Girardeau is rapidly mcreasing in population and wealth, 
as much enterprise is shown by its business men. 

WM. ARTHUR, 
Cape Girardeau, Cape Girardeau County. 

CABSOUi CouRTT.— The soil is fertile, partly prairie, thickly interspersed with timber, partly 
woodland. Hemp, tobacco, com, wheat and all other produce grow very well and in fine quality. 
Mechanics, as, machinists, blacksmiths, carpenters, tinners, etc., are wanted, and would do particu- 
larly well at the town of Dewitt, on the Missouri river. 

H. HOLLOWAY. 
Dewitt, Carrol County. 

Cedar Couktt. — ^No valuable government lands are subject to entry. Many_ small and large 
farms, adapted to raising all kinds of grain and grsssesy'are cheap for sale. Experience shows it to 
be one of the best tobacco growing counties in tne State. Professional men, teachers, phj^sicians, 
miners and mechanics of all kinds, are wanted- There is a good opening for manufactories, tan- 
ners, shoemakers and saddlers. The number of large landholders is not great. The county, having 
suffered heavily by the war, needs immigration to fill up the depleted population, and ail honest 
and loyal men will be kindly received, and find it in their interest to settle there. 

D. H. CONNAWAY, 
Stockton, Cedar County. 

Christian CocifTY. — ^There is a considerable amount of govemment lands subject to entry, 
some of which is good timber and farming land. Partly improved farms can be bought at from 
three to five dollars aa acre. Wheat, tooacco, cotton and sorghum grow very well. A few lawyers, 
several teachers and mechanics of any kind are needed. Tanneries and portable sawmills would do 
A thriving business. There is waterpower enough for an^ manufacturmg purpose. With the ex- 
ception of the mineral lands, the land is generally owned in small bodies. For sheep raising the 
county is known as one of the very best of the State. 

J. M. PETTIJOUN, 
Ozark, Christian County. 

Clinton County. — ^There are no rovemment lands subject to entry. Farms partially im- 
proved can be bought at from $b to $15 per acre, unimproved at from $4 to $5 per acre. The soil 
IS good, and well adapted to any farming purpose. Mechanics and laborers are wanted, but no 
lAwyers nor doctors needed. The lands are mostly held in small bodies. 

J. V. BASSETT, 
Plattsburg, Clinton County. 

Cooper Covntt. — ^There are no Govemment lands subject to entry, but swamp lands can be 
purchased very low from the countv. Improved farms sell from $10 to $30 an acre, unimproved 
from $4 to $15 per acre. The soil is best adapted to producing wheat, corn, oats, potatoes, tobac- 
co, passes, and some portions hemps and all kind of garden vegetables. The grape is successfully 
cultivated in and around Boonville. Some 15 or 20 teachers and a few physicians are needed. Other 
pzofessionaJ men^ mechaaics and laborers are, at least for the present, in no great demand. 

HENRY C. LEVBNS, 

Boonville, Cooper County. 
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Crawford Coukty. — ^There is a considerable quantity of government lands subject to entry, 
well adapted to fArminjc and stock rai:«in^. Farms unimproved and improved can be bad at from 
$1 to $10 per acre. The soil throug^bout the county recommends itself for any farming purpose; 
timber, water and minerals are everywhere, and all that is wanted are enterprising immigrants to 
develop our resources. 

J. Q. ANDERSON, 

Crawford County. 

Dallas 'Ccukty. — A large amount of government land is subject to entry. Lands partially 
improved can be bad at from $S to $10 per acre. The county is divided between prairie and timber, 
with excellent water everywhere. Mills, manufactories and mechanics are very much needed. The 
population is very sparse, and some 10,000 immigrants could yet find a comfortable and prosperous 
home. 

A. B. MADDAUX, 

Buffalo, Dallas'County. 

DeKalb Cou5TY. — No government lands are subject to entry. Farms, great and small, are 
cheap for sale ; the soil is well adapted to grow anv agricultural produce that may be raised in our 
climate. Merchants and mechanics are wanted. The waterpower is sufficient for any manufactur- 
ing purpose. 

Green CouNTY.*~There are government lands subject to entry, partly consisting of prairie, 
partly of timber, aud generally good. Farms partly improved sell for five to fifteen dollars per 
acre. Mechanics are wanted at Neosho, Lebanon, Melville and other placed. The waterpower is 
good, and manufactories of any kind will find a good opening. 

Harrison County. — There are some government lands subject to entry, but their quality can- 
not be considered as of the beet. Large and small farms are for sale at prices ranging from live to 
fifteen dollars per acre. The soil is well adapted to all farming purposes. Men of all professions 
are much needed, especially smiths, wagon-makers, carpenters and miners. The water-power is 

food, and a woolen factory would do Y«ry well. Hardware and leather stores are wanted, and a 
curing mill is greatly needed. 

HENRY 0. BRYANT, 

Bethany, Harrison County. 

Hickory CorxTY. — The land being about equally divided between prairie and timber, offers fine 
advantages to the farmer and stock. Minemls, and especially lead ore, are found every where. 
Land, improved and unimproved, sells very cheap. 

J. C. MONTGOMERY, 
Elkton P. 0., Hickory County. 

Holt Cousty. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Partly improved farms, well 
adnptPd for all agricultural purposes, can be bought at from five to fifteen dollars per acre. Mechanics 
are wanted — ston»8 enough. Tnere is sufficient waterpower for manufactories, which would find a 
good opening, and prosperous future. 

CLARK IRVINE, 
Oregon Holt County. 

Howard County. — ^There is no government land for entry. Improved farms, well adapted to 
the growth of hemp, tobacco, wheat, corn, oats, etc., sell for five to sixty dollars per acre. Grasses, 
fruits and grapes crow luxuriantly. Neither lawyers nor phprsicians are needed, out mechanics and 
laborers could find employment. Good teachers well qualified are needed. Carpenters, wagon- 
makers and plow-makers would do very well at Glasgow and some other places. The lands are 
generally not held in large bodies. 

A. J. HERNDON, 
Fayette, Howard County. 

Jkfferson County. — ^There are government luids subject to entry. Partly improved farms 
and unimproved land can be had at very reasonable prices. The soil is well adapted for any farm- 
ing purpose, but especially for ^owinr fruit and grapes. Teachers, mechanics and miners are 
needed everywhere, but the opening of stores and trades would not be advisable, as there are 
enough of them for the present wants. The waterpower of the county is good, and more as suf- 
ficient for all manufactories that might be established. 

B. W. McMULLEN, 
Hillsboro, Jefferson County. 

Irow County. — There is a considerable amount of rovemraent land left subject to entry, but 
not of the best quality for general farming purposes, although fruit and grapes |prow to perfection. 
The mineral wealth of the county is well known all over the United States, and is generally conce- 
ded to be inexhaustible, especially in iron ore. Skillful mechanics, miners and laborers find al- 
ways employment. There is sufficient waterpower for all manufacturing wants. 

KICHARD T. TR. W, 
Ironton, Iron County. 

LiYiHa&TON County. — There are no government* lands subject to entry. Farms partly im- 
proved sell at very moderate prices. The soil is good for growing any of the agricultural staples 
of our climate. Mechanics, as carpenters, wagonmakers, masons, etc., are needed, and common 
laborers can find employment, whenever they want it. There are good openings at Chillicothe for 
any kind of business, as the population of the county is rapidly increasing. Waterpower for 
manufact-ories is good in that portion through which the Grand River runs. 
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I 
Maries CoiniTT.~>There ig very little gorernment land left subject to entry, and even thi^ is 
of no very good quality. Farms paxtJy improved sell at very low prices, say from two to ten dol- 
lars per acre. Teachrrs, mechanics and laborers are wanted nt Vienna and throughout the county. 
Stores and trades would find a good opening at Vienna and the other villages. The waterpower is 
good, and manufactories are needed. 

THOS. J. ELLIS. 
Vienna, Maries County. 

MoNTGOMERT CounTY. — ^There are no government lands for entry. Partly improved farms sell 
for eight to twenty dollars per acre. The soil is adapted to the raising of every kind of grain and 
fruit peculiar to the western country. About one-third of our county, including the southern por- 
tion, would grow fine grapes. The culture of tobacco is very profitable. Teachers, mechanics, 
miners and other laborers are wanted at the various towns, viz : Danville, New Florence, Montgomery 
City, Wellsville and High Hill, and by a majority of the farmers. There are good openings in the 
county for mercantile and agricultural stores, especially in the town of Danville. For manufac- 
turing purposes there can be found suflficient waterpower in many place?. 

L. J. McNEILE. 
Danville, Montgomery County. 

* Nodaway Counit. — There are some government lands subject to entry, although most of them 
are not priced very highly. Farms partly improved can be bought for seven to fifteen dollars per acre. 
Com, wheat, oats, tobacco and all other western agricultural produce is raised in a very good quality. 
Teachers, mechanics, and laborers are wanted, and can find employment at any time. Lawyers and phy- 
sicians are enough for the present population. There are good openings for merchants and manufac- 
turers. Flouring and saw mills are badly needed. The Nodaway, Platte and many other rivers give as 
much water power as may be desired for any purpose. Large land owners are not very numerous, 
and even those are willing to partition their possessions, and sell them out under reasonable con- 
ditions, and at cheap prices. 

COOVER A FORD, 
Maryville, Nodaway County. 

Oregon Counti'. — There are some government lands subject to entry, all of which, that are 
confiidered of any value, are limited to one township. Farms unimproved and improved sell 
respectively for from one to ten dollars per acre. All agricultural products of our climate grow 
very well, fruit and grapes included. The county has suffered heavily during the war, and is there- 
fore greatly in need of an industrious loyal immigration. 

WOODSrDE & OLD, 
Thomasville, Oregon County. 

Osage Courtt. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Large and small farms, 
partly improved, sell at very moderate prices. The soil is chiefly adapted to small graijin, tobncco, 
and fruits of all kinds, particularly to the latter. Tradesmen, as tailors, shoemakers, blacksmiths, 
etc., would find ample employment in Linn, and laborers throughout the county. A saw and grist 
mill is badly needed, and an enterprising business man who would undertake to build one at or near 
the county seat could soon make a fortune. There are some lars^e land owners, but not many. 

a. H. HOPKINS, 
Linn, Osage County. 

Pemiscot County. — No government lands are for sale. Good land, in any c^uanties, but unim- 
proved, can be bought for one dollar twenty-five cents and upward per acre. The soil is well adapted to 
raising com, cotton, tobi^co, and all garden vegetables. Stock raising is connected with little or no 
expense, as our richness of grass and cane may meet any demand for feed. Physicians, lawyers, 
teachers and mechanics are wanfed at Gayoso, Caruthersville, and other villages of tbe county. One 
or two general country stores might do well in each of the above named places. 

W. H. SPENCER, 
Gayoso, Pemiscot County. 

Randolph County. — The soil is not as rich as in some other couties, but, nevertheless, very 
productive. Com, oats, hay, and tobacco are generally raised in much abundance, and rye is never- 
failing. Partly improved farms sell at from eight to thirty dollars per acre, unimproved for two 
dollars and fifty cents to ten dollars per acre. They can be had, large or small sized, in any quan- 
tity. Steam mills are badly needed at Huntsville, and would be liberally encouraged by the 
inhabitants. 

W. R. SAMUEL, 
Huntsville, Kandolph County. 

Ripley County. — There is a considerable amount of government land subject to entry. The 
county being traversed by rocky ridges offers, nevertheless, good advantages for stock raising, 
especially sheep. Farms partly improved can be had for one dollar and fifty cents to three dollars 
per acre. The county has sufiured deeply by the war, and needs an industrious and loyal immi- 
gration. 

G. W. HUTCHERSON, 
Doniphan, Ripley county. 

Saltnx County. — There are no government lands subject to entry. Plenty of improved farms 
in quantities to suit purchasers, are for sale, and prices range at from ten to tnirty-fiye dol- 
lars per acre. The soil is of the first quality. Corn, wheat, tobacco, hemp (the latter the principal 
staple), all vegetables and a variety of fmits are raised in abundance throughout the county. 
Teachers, mechanics and laborers are especially wanted in New Frankfort and Miami — ^new towns, 
but improviog rapidly. Some merchants and manufacturers would find a good opening at the same 
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places, as there is bat little competitioii. There is no waterpower of any account. The lands are 
c^nerallj held in laree bodies, but the owners are verj willing to sell out at moderate prices. 

JOHN KEPPLER, 
New Frankfort, Saline Countj. 

St. FRA.ICCOI8 CouiiTY. — Small and large farms, partly improved, are for sale at very moderate 
prices. From ten to thirty dollars per acre is asked. The soil is good and well adapted to the 
growing of the staples of the west. Teachers, mechanics and laborers are wanted, and can find 
employment at any time. 

RUFUS ALEXANDER, 
Farmington, Missouri. 

Ste. Genbvieyk CorKTT. — There is considerable land subject to entry in various parts of the 
county adapted for farming, gazing, fruit-growing and stock-raising. There are a good many 
farms, partly improved, and pieces of unimproved lands, for sale in small parcels and quantities, 
varying in price from $6 to $15 per acre. Toe soil is good, and yields plentiful harvests in grain 
and grasses of every kind. Promising openings for storekeepers and tradesmen are in considerable 
numbers, and laborers are wanted all over the county. Good water power for manufacturing pur- 
poses may be found in various parts, but it is, as yet, not made use of. The land is nearly gener- 
ally held in small bodies, and is offered freely for sale at moderate prices. * 

SAM'L H. GUTHRIE. 

Wayne Countt. — The^e is but very little government land subject to entry, most of it having 
been sold prior to the war. Many farms, partly improved, are for sale ; the soil is good, and well 
adapted for all farming purposes. All kinds of gjain and grasses grow in abundance. Stock, as 
horses, mules, cattle, etc., grow remarkably large and powerful. Water is good and plentiful 
everywhere. Until the railroad is not finished further to the limits of the State, there is not much 
need in this county of professional men and laborers. The land is generally held in small quanti- 
ties, and sells at very moderate prices. 

W. T. LEEPER, 
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LIST OF HONORARY MEMBERS 



CONTRIBUTORS TO THE IMMIGRATION FUND. 



lAtt of honorary members of the Board of Immigration, 



Name. 



W. C. Lange 

George Uusmann 

George Muench 

Joseph Crashar, senior. 
Joseph Crashar, junior. 

Charles Hug , 

Josiah Pratt , 

J. F. Schroer 

Martin W. Willis 

John H. Fisse 

George K. Taylor 

Emil PretoriuB 

Theo. Plate 

Heinrich Binder 

Charles J. Palme 

Hermann Lindemann.. 

Gustaras Heinrich 

Ph. Blias 

Jos. Schreiher 

Joh. Bayer 

Tbos. E. Souper. 



Residence. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


Hermann, 


do 


Augusta, 
St. Louis, 


do 


do 


do 


do 


8t. Charles, 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


Quincy, Illinois. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


do 


do 


do • 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


St. Charles, 


do 


8t. Joseph, 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


do 


St. Louis, 


do 



lAst of eontributione to thit Immigration Fund collected by Thomat E, Souper, Etq,, for tohich 

di lomae have been iesved. 



No. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date of Diploma. 


Amount. 


1 


Louis Rohrer 


St. Louis. Missouri 


June 30, 1865.... 
August 10, 1865. 
August 14, 1865. 
August 14, 1865. 
August 17, 1865. 
August 18, 1865. 
August 21, 1865. 
August 21, 1865. 
August 23, 1865. 
August 30, 1865. 

Sept. 5, 1865 

Sept. 11, 1865.... 
Sept. 11, 1865.... 
Sept. 12, 1866.... 
Sept. 12, 1865.... 
Sept. 12, 1865.... 
Sept. 12, 1865.... 
Sept. 12, 1865.... 
Sept. 14, 1865.... 
Sept. 27, J865.... 


$10 00 


2 
3 


ExcelBior Insurance Company 

Geo. S. Harris 


Hannibal 


100 00 
5 06 


4 


J. I. Bichartx A Son 


St. Louis, Missouri......... 


5 00 


5 


D. Proctor 


Mooresville, Mo 


5 00 





Thoi. J. Alhright 


St. Lonis, Missouri 


5 00 


7 


Dr. T. Schade 


ft 

tt 

Hannibal, Missouri 

Paducah, Ky 


5 00 


8 


Dr. 8. Pollack 


5 00 


9 


Jos. R. Winchell 


5 00 


10 


B. H. Chamberlain 


5 OO 


11 


John V. Hilbert 


Hannibal, Missouri 

St. Louis, Missouri... 


5 00 


12 


B. Hagertj ABro 


5 00 


13 


Bamum. Tenner A Co 


t< 
(t 
It 
It 
it 
tt 
Salem, Illinois 


5 00 


14 


Cayender & Rowse. 


20 00 


15 


D. A« January 


5 00 


16 


John T. Schiefer 


5 00 


17 


Lonis P. Bber 


5 00 


18 


D. A. Blake 


20 00 


19 


John Moore 


5 00 


20 


County Court of 


Howard, Missouri 


100 00 
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Lift of contributioM to the Immigration Fund, collected bp Mr, John Dittmnn, for which diploma 

have been iteued. 



No. 



Name. 



Residence. 



Date of Diploma. 



Amount. 



1 
2 
3 

4 
^ 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

:n 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 



United States Savings Institution 

Julias Conrad 

James Taussig 

Adolphus Meyer 

Samuel Knox 

ill. A. Uomeyer 

William Taussig. 

Horatio Wood 

J. P. Camp 

J. H. Lightner 

i'M. J. Lippmann 

A. Krekel 

JKuntz A Iloffraeister 

jJohn C. Voj^el 

F. Schucdding 

jWeisB A Henner.. 

;C. C. Fritschle 

Dr. John Hartmann 

JMelsheimer & Lavo 

jCoste & Leussler 

jLouis Rohrer... 

■Schuster A Schweickhardt 

ITaussig & Fischer 

Geo. Schlosstein 

E. G. Obear 

JGustav Hacber 

,R. B. Bonner 

II. T. Vahlkamp 

M. E. Suschitxky 

Adolph Ehlert 

Charles Vallat 

Joseph Gebhardt 

Joseph Halm 

L. D. Morse 

A. I. Schneidacke 

F. A. H. Schneider 

J. McNeil 

Koehler & Barth , 

G. Rothweiler 

C. A. Huber , 

G. A. Pfau 

L. Koch 

Balmer A Weber , 



St. Louis^ Missouri.. 



Julyll,n865. 



$100 00 
' 20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
2|i0e 
25 00 
15 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 



le 00 

5 00 
5 Oo 
5 Oo 
5 Oo 
5 Oo 
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Hit of contribuilont to the Immigration Fund collected bij Mr. F. A/. Schinkowsky, Special Agtnt, 
for which diplomat have been issued. 



No. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date of Diploma. 


Amount, 


1 


JuHua Winkelineier 


St. Louis, Missouri 

It 

it 

Carondolet City, Mo 

^t. Louist Missouri 


November 1, '66. 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 

December 1, '65, 
tt 

January 1,1866. 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
If 
ft 
tt 
if 
it 
it 
ft 
it 
ft 
it 
it 
it 
tt 
ft 
tt 


$20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


2 


John D. Mayer 


3 

4 


Joseph Uhrig 

Felix CoBte 


5 


Theodore Wiener ..]... 


6 


Christian Ploeaer 


7 


Henry Kunz 


n 
tt 
ft 
It 
ft 
*t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

n 
tt 
tt 
tt 
t, 
tt 
tt 
tt 
1* 

tt 
tt 
tt 
1/ 

tt 

it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
*t 
tt 
tt 
tt 

t€ 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


10 00 
5 00 


8 


Loaig Schlosatein 


9 


Christian Staehlin 


10 00 

5 00 

6 00 
5 00 
5 00 


10 


Charles Salomon 


11 


Nicholas Schittner 


12 


William Stnmpf 


13 


Hermann Bachmann . 


14 


iJeorge Damde 


5 00 


15 


Louis Espenscbied 


5 00 


1» 


Conrad Pfiater 


6 00 
25 00 
20 00 


17 


Jacob Kern 


18 


William A. Lemp 


19 


Aug;ust Leisse 


10 00 
10 00 
10 00 
10 00 


20 


Gustav W. Dreyer 


21 


0. A. Lutz 


22 


U. Grone 


23 


H. H. llelmcarop ', 


10 00 


24 


John (1. Biedermann 


10 00 


23 


John F. Stuck 


10 00 


26 


E. Beckmann 


10 00 


27 


Ferdinand Kammerzell 


10 00 


28 


Morian Mueller 


10 00 


29 


John Olfermacn 


10 00 


30 


Theobald Eckerle 


10 00 


31 


Constantin Schnerr 


10 00 


32 


Henry Stussel 


yd 00 

10 00 


33 


Ph. A. Hartmann 


34 


Henry Steinmeyer 


10 00 


33 


Emil Schoenemann 


10 00 


36 


Samuel Tirmenstein 


10 00 


37 


Jacob Blattner 


10 00 


33 


C. Wm. Thiel 


10 00 


39 


G, W. Woltmann 


10 00 


40 


Wm. Scholten 


10 00 


41 


Henry Meiers 


10 00 


42 


Peter Weber 


10 00 


43 


Pr. G. Niedringhana 


10 00 


44 


August Wetekamp 


5 00 


46 


Philip Weigel 


5 00 


46 


Charles Hufnagel 


5 06 


47 


Franz Schindler 


5 00 


4S 


Wilhelm C. Beckmann 


5 00 


49 


Henry GroBsenheider 


5 00 


50 


Charles Strittmatter 


5 00 


51 


Francis Laitner 


8 00 


52 


Andreas Geissel 


5 00 


53 


Bemhard Lager , 


5 00 


54 


Jacob Gruen 


5 00 


55 


Julius Grossenheider. 


5 00 


56 


Jacob Chr. Freund 


5 00 


57 


Andreas Kolb 


6 00 


5S 


John Bebie 


5 00 


59 


Jacob Westermann 


5 00 


60 


Michael Goettler 


6 00 


61 


Charles Breckman 


5 00 


62 


Moses Heller 


5 00 


63 


Wendelin Kiemel 


5 00 
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No. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date of Diploma. 


Amount. 


64 


Henry Stamm. •«•«••» ..»■.... 


St. Louis, Missouri 

i< 
it 
it 
tt 

K 
tt 
tt 
t< 
tt 
t, 
*t 
t< 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tx 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
t, 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


January 1> 1866. 
tt 
tt 
(t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
t< 
tt 
« 
tt 

4t 
4t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
U 
tt 
tt 
44 
tt 
tt 
tt 
4t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 

March 16, 1806... 

tt 
tt 
tt 

tt 

it 
tt 

tt 
tt 
tt 


$ 5 00 


65 


John B. Fleitz 


5 00 


66 


Conrad Seibel 


5 00 


67 


Jacob Voeol %. 


5 00 


63 


PerclinaDcl Glaser. , ....t.. 


5 00 


69 


Jacob Klein 


5 00 


70 


Louis Scherzin^r 


5 00 


71 


Charles "W". Schickenberer 


5 00 


72 


Charles Timmerniann ....^t 


5 00 


73 


John H. Barkhardt 


5 00 


74 


William Schlumpf 


5 00 


76 


Louis Spelbrink 


5 00 


76 


John C. Kaiser 


6 00 


77 


Julius Morisse. 


5 00 


78 


Ernest Witte 


5 00 


79 


I'V, LauniRnn......T-,--.»...,..tr.f»T 


5 00 


80 


Elias Kuehn 


5 00 


81 


GustaT F. Leebold 


5 00 


82 


Theodor Welji^e 


5 00 


83 


Bemhard Brockmann v 


5 00 


84 


Henry Scheele 


6 00 


65 


AufiTUst Manch 


6 00 


86 


Henry Amelung....* 


5 00 


87 


Harer £mst 


5 00 


88 


Jacob Pelber 


5 00 


89 


John Q. Stuckstede 


5 00 


90 


Henry Stuckstede 


5 00 


91 


Ft. Steigerwald 


5 00 


92 


Christian Altenbernd 


5 00 


93 


John Keppler 


5 00 


94 


Albert E. Sander 


5 00 


95 


F. Wander 


5 00 


96 


Henry Rnhlmann 


5 00 


97 


William Ehlert 


5 00 


98 


Otto Oeters 


5 00 


99 


Christopher Lutter 


6 00 


100 


August Michael 


5 00 


101 


Theophile Weber 


5 00 


102 


P. W. Noel 


10 00 


103" 


Pr. Schroeter 


5 00 


104 




5 00 


105 


John A. Beiring: 


5 00 


106 


Jacob Jost 


6 00 


107 


G. Ost 


5 00 


108 


Michael Foerster 


5 00 


109 


Charles Rier 


5 00 


no 


Melchior Falkenheiner 


5 00 


111 


Charles Cronenbold 


5 00 


112 


Adolph Busch 


5 00 


113 


Anton Dreste 


5 00 


114 


Lorenz P. Fries 


6 00 


115 


Ferd. Weichmann 


6 00 


116 


Richard Reichenbach 


6 00 


117 


Friederich Walter 


5 00 


118 


Ernst Schmidt 


5 00 


119 


John Schenk 


5 00 


120 


Adoloh Pfan 


5 00 


121 


Charles Fritz 


10 00 


122 


Chsrles Blank. 


5 00 


123 


William Niedrins'haus 


10 00 


124 


Auernst Ockel. 


6 00 


125 


Fred Ganbatz 


6 00 


126 


Louis Goebel 


6 00 


127 


Conrad Toechter 


6 00 


128 


Fr Michaus 


5 00 


129 


TiPnnhfl.rd 8 B&reren. ......•.■ 


6 00 


130 




6 00 
5 00 


131 


lIpmiAn BromschwifiT 


132 


Fr. Wm. Mever. 


5 00 


133 


.Tnhn Christonhel 


6 Oo 


134 


Fr. Haaae 


6 00 



BOARD OF IMMIGRATION. 
LIST OP CONTMBUTIOITS— CoHTWincD. 
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Xo. 




Residence. 



Date of Diploma. 



Amount. 



135 jOerhard Henry Bayer St. Lonis, Misaonri.. 

136 ICharlesTipf 

137 PhUip Becker 

188 1 Francis Schulti 

139 1 Henry Hildenbrandt.. 

140 iTbeodor Strauss 

141 iBdward Bersch 

142 Valentine Riedel 

143 Edward Fr. Rethwilm. 

144 John Haas 

145 Michael Voepel , 

146 Louis SeiU 

147 David Uirschi 

148 Louis Schulenburg...., 

149 Leo. Dierbererer 

160 A. W. E¥erhard 

151 Julius Spengler 

152 Fred Miche 

153 William Nordmann.... 

154 J. A. Schrebels 

155 Mathias Stoltman 

156 Jacob Schadt 

157 Joseph Buttner 

158 Hermann Diepenthal . . 

159 jWilliamBatzen.. 

160 Theodore Heitzeberg. 

161 Christian Koch 

162 George Miller 

163 Martm Gropp 

164 John Hezel 

165 Joseph Kellermann.... 

166 Georee Graff. 

167 Matthias Spoerg 

168 Gustav Meyer 

169 Jacob Schweizer 

170 Joseph Hepp 

171 T, Blangow Weston, Missouri.. 

172 Silvester Merstetter Boonville, Missouri., 

173 A. Brauchmann jst. Louis, Missouri.. 

174 August Haase , 

175 Fr. Ritschy 

176 Charles Kooswag , 

177 Adam Haessel 

1 78 Theodore Schwenlaw, 

179 C. W. Rudolph Holden, Missouri. 

150 J. A. Eppstem Boonville, Missouri.. 

181 F. W. Ludwig 

182 J. Fetzer 

183 Hermann Griesmeier, 

184 J. B. Kaiser 

185 Jacob Berger 

186 Albert Duemler Cottleville, St. Charles Co 

1S7 G. Kaufmann Boonville, Missouri. 

188 V. Eppstein 

189 M. Wilkom 

190 John G. Nerman 

191 Bernh. Tonming 

192 John P. Neef 

193 Philip Back 

194 A. C. Widdicomb 

195 ]<;. W. Brachman 

196 tj. S. McFarland 

197 C. F. .Ehle 

198 George Miller 

199 J. P. Blankenmeister. 

200 F. W. Gross 

201 Joseph Weber 

202 John Bemhard.. 

203 Joseph Sanger 

204 jPeterBack 

205 iCharlee Gross 



March 15, 1860. 
April 1, 1866 



April 20, 1806. 
Mayl, 1866.... 



Tune 1, 1866. 



$ 5 00 

5 OU 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 



25 00 
6 00 
6 00 
5 00 

10 00 



10 00 



10 00 



10 00 

5 00 

5 «0 

10 00 

5 OU 

5 00 

10 00 

10 00 

10 00 

5 00 

5 00 

10 00 



00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 



so 



FIRST REPORT OF THE 
LIST OF CONTRIBUTIONB— CoHTiiruED. 



No. 


Name. 


Residence. 


Date of Diploma. 


Amount. 


206 


Ernst Roeachel 


Boonvilie, Missouri. 

it 

<t 
It 

"! 
ft 
tt 
it 
it 
tt 
it 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 

it 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt' 

Hamburg, Scott County. . 

it 

it 

tt 

tt 

Relsotown, Missouri 

St. Charles, Missouri 

tt 

tt 

it 

it 
it 
tt 
tt 

** 
tt 
it 
ti 
it 
tt 
it 
tt 
ti 
ft 
tt 
tt 
ti 
it 
it 
tt 
it 
tt 

St. Joseph, Missouri 

ti 
tt 
ti 
it 
it 
ti 
it 
ti 
ti 
it 
it 
ti 
tt 


June 1, 1866 

it 

it 
ti 
it 

a 
a 
tt 
it 
it 
it 
tt 
it 
ft 
t< 
tt 
ti 
ti 
tt 
tt 
it 
a 

September 30, '66 

it 
tt 
ti 
it 
tt 

November 30,^66 
it 
it 

a 
if 
it 
it 
ti 
tt 
it 
it 
it 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 
it 
ti 
tt 
ft 
it 
ft 
ft 
it 
tt 
tt 

December 15, '66 
ft 
tt 
it 
ft 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
ft 
ft 
ti 
it 
tf 


$5 00 
5 00 


207 


•John Bcehm 


208 
209 


Peter Smith 

TiOrenz Geiger , 


5 00 
5 00 


210 


Henrv Elliott 


5 00 


211 


Nic. Walz 


5 00 


212 


P. S. McFadden 


5 00 


213 


H. K. Rochester 


5 00 


214 


H. Winkelmeyer 


5 00 


215 


L. VoUrath 


5 00 


216 


Caspar Mo^nger 


5 00 


217 


B. Stuckert 


5 00 


218 


A. Eckhardt 


5 00 


219 


M. G. Wertheimer 


5 00 


220 


J. G. Stephens 


10 00 


221 


Christ. Gratz 


5 00 


222 


Charles Fuchs 


5 00 


22:3 


Nic. Vollrath 


5 00 


224 


Geo. Vollrath 


5 00 


225 


Ernst Lamy 


5 00 


226 


A. C. Banoe 


10 00 


227 


C. W. Sombart 


10 00 


228 
229 


Wolfgang Domberger 

Charles Messmer 


5 00 
5 00 


2:^0 


Dr, George Schols 


5 00 


2:U 


David Ilolden 


5 00 


2:i2 


Francis Haring 


5 00 


2:)3 


Louis Dannenmuller 


5 00 


2;U 


Theodore Bruere 


10 00 


2:?5 


GuBtav Bruere 


10 00 


2a6 


II. II. Maertens 


6 00 


2.17 


T. W. Gatzweiler 


6 00 


238 


Charles Hug 


5 00 


2:J9 


William Ilasser 


5 00 


240 


George H. Senden 


5 00 


241 


Louis Veil 


5 00 


242 


Christoph Wecke 


5 00 


213 


•John E. Bruere 


5 60 


244 


J. F. Dierken ; 


5 00 


245 


Frnncis Oberkotten 


5 00 


216 


J. C. Orrick 


5 00 


217 


W. W. Edwards 


5 00 


248 


Francis Kremer 


5 00 


249 


George Own 


5 00 


250 


Jacob Zeisler 


5 00 


251 


Peter Ilansan 


6 00 


252 


Eiserer & Fahlsteik 


5 00 


253 
254 


II. Johanpetter '. , 

George A. Klinger 


5 00 
5 00 


255 


11. D. Mayer 


5 00 


256 


Fr. Buchmann 


6 00 


257 


V. Becker 


6 00 


253 


Mrs. L. Schaeffer 


5 00 


259 
260 


Philip Zalemann 

David Pinger 


5 00 
25 00 


261 


John Pinger .,.., 


20 00 


262 


Joseph Knohle 


20 00 


263 


Albert Andriam 


15 00 


264 


Joseph Pfeifer 


10 00 


265 


Louis Hase 


10 00 


266 


Dr. Berghoff. 


10 00 


267 


r. Mentz«l 


10 Of 


268 


Ch. E. Friederich 


10 00 


269 


Aug. Saltzman 


5 00 


270 


Con. Saltzman 


5 00 


271 


John Demont 


6 00 


272 


Fr. Dall 


5 00 


273 


John Kiefer 


5 00 









BoABD or noneiiATios. 
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LUi of Minor Conirihutiont to the Fundt of the MUtottH State Board cf Immigration. 



No. 


Name of ihe Contribntor. 


Residence. 


Bate. 


Amount. 


1 


Charles Eresi 


It 
n 
it 
a 

4t 

n 
u 
u 
It 
ti 
ft 
ft 
ft 
tt 

Jackson City, Missouri... 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

Dutchtown, Missouri 

Hnbletown, Missouri 

tt 

PocahontastowUf Mo 

Altenburg City, Mo 

tt 
tt 
Appletown, Missouri 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
" 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 

PerryTille, Missouri 

tt 

ft 

ft 

ft 

»t 

tt 

tt 

tt J 

ft 

ft 

tt 

ft 

tt 

ft 

tt 

Wittenberg, Missouri 

tt 
tt 
tt 


August 1, 1860... 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ft 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 

ti 

4t 



tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt . 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 

tt 

t, 

tt 

ft 

tt 

(* 

ti 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ft 

ft 

tt 

ft 

tt 

tt 

it 
tt 

tt 


$3 to 
2 50 


2 


J. Zatkowaky 


8 


H. Hentie 


2 50 


4 


Wm. Berg^ann 


3 00 


5 


H- Bade? 


2 00 


6 


H. Waeteiling 


2 50 


7 


Wm. Leonhard 


1 90 


8 


B. Bahn 


1 00 


9 


H. Cooper 


2 00 


10 


Joseph Untarine 


2 00 


11 


A. Trapp 


1 00 


12 


G. Radert 


1 00 


13 


Icn. Meyer 


1 00 


14 


K.Ka8teii 


1 00 


15 


H. Hopfen 


1 00 


16 


William Flentxe 


3 00 


17 


T. Brown 


2 00 


18 


A. Hofman 


2 00 


19 


H. Sperlinf 


2 00 


20 


H. Medrich 


2 00 


21 


Charles Bethe 


2 00 


22 
23 


H. Qnenther 

H.Hentze 


3 00 
2 00 


24 


Z. V. Bere-enthal 


1 00 


25 


A. Fisher 


2 00 


26 


J. D. Helwee 


2 00 


27 


H. Palisch 


1 00 


28 


E. Palisch 


1 00 


29 


Joseph Dambach*. 


3 00 


30 


H. Bmihl 


2 00 


31 


P. Schreiner 


2 00 


32 


Julius Sachse <, 


2 00 


S3 


H. Sachse .^ 


2 00 


34 


Samuel Doehrinir 


2 00 


35 


H. Schaffer....: 


2 00 


36 


A. Meister 


2 00 


37 


Wm. Schuls 


2 00 


38 


George Reck 


2 00 


39 


Wm. JE. Lanf 


1 00 


40 


Theodor SacLse 


1 00 


41 


G. Niek 


1 00 


42 


William Berth— 


1 00 


43 


H. Tuschhof 


1 00 


44 


Wm. Ponder , 


1 OC 


45 


John C. Eillian 


2 00 


46 


J. Hampel 


2 00 


47 


H. Hoos 


2 00 


48 


A. Fath 


1 00 


49 


Wm. Duer 


1 00 


50 


John Weinreich 


1 00 


51 


J. Wilh4^1m 


1 00 


52 


P. Taylor 


1 00 


53 


Calrin Man 


1 00 


54 


P. Stein 


1 00 


55 


Nil. Guth 


1 00 


56 


Joseph Dubois 


60 


57 


D. H. Vermast • 


1 00 


58 


J. E. McBride 


1 00 


59 


J. B. NoeL 


1 50 


60 


H.Zink 


1 00 


61 


H. Weinhold 


3 00 


62 


Charles Hesse 


2 00 


63 


Wm. Baker 


2 00 


64 


John Weinrich 


1 00 



R B I-O 



FIHST BEPORT OF THB BOARD OF HOCIGRATION. 
LIST OF BONOR GONTRIBTTTIOKS-CknnnnmD. 



No. 



Name of the Contributor. 



RMidence. 



Bate. 



Amoant. 



65 
06 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
76 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 



F. Herrenburs:. 

H. Neisen 

P. Nenert. 

F. B. Manwaring 

Valentiii Schener 

John Scherrer 

Gonstantin Groplan. . . 

Joieph Miller 

PhUropRnbel 

Jacob Slathel 

George Stnbenraach.. 

George Blattel 

Stephan Glaser , 

Friedrich Weinreben.. 

Aloys Zerr 

Ft. Mertel 

Wilhelm Btumer 

Leonhard Keesler 

John Rnpp............ .. 

Tbeodor Hegemann.. 

Ernst Nolte 

Math. Geisert 

Bcfaaberg A Hafer 

D. Bedecker 



Wittenberg, Misaoori. 



Aagost 1, 1866., 



Hamburg, Scott Co., Mo. 



September 30, '06 



Eelsotown, Scott Co., Mo 



CottleTille, St. Charles Co 



October 15, 1866 



St. Charles, Missouri.. 



Norember SO, '66 



$1 00 



1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
2 00 

1 00 

2 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



Th£ origin and design of this pamphlet on the Besonrces of 
Missouri are explained by the following letters. 

T^Um Editor aftU N. F. Trilmne. 

Snt: Atther^questof the State Board of Immigration, of Whi<^ 
I am President^ Professor Waterhoi^se has piseparedlte aooompany- 
ing papers for publication. Thej* will serve to answer thonsonds 
of inclines made from every part of the United States^ The pub- 
lic interest manifested in the subject of these {M^ers jnstijaes me in 
asking their publication in your paper. I am^ very respeotAiiny, 
Tour obedient servant, 

THOS. a PLETCHER 
Jefferson City, Mo. 



6oY- Thos. 0. Fletchbe, 

Dear Sir: The accompanying papers are 
hasty and informal expositions of the advantages which Missouri 
offers to the immigrant. 

In many instances, it has been found impossible to illustrate 
the resources of this State by recent statistics. For the last six 
years, no ftill record of industrial products has been kept. The civil 
war materially deranged every branch of business. So largely did 
it interrupt the operations of agriculture, mining and commerce, 
that the statistics of these departments during the rebellion would, 
even if they were accessible, convey an altogether erroneous and 
inadequate impression of the capabilities of Missouri. 

But time does not impair the force of a fact. If freshness adds 
to its interest, age does not detract from its truth. A decade of 
years has not deprived the statistics upon the minerals of Missouri 
of their power of producing conviction. And, though the facts 
which are familiar to our citizens may be new to Eastern and 

8 



European emigrantB; the only vital point is the efficacy of these 
facts to impress upon the public mind a full comprehension of the 
resources of Missouri. 

Hoping that a general knowledge of our economic advantages 
will convert many emigrants from other States and countries into 
immigrants and citizens of Missouri, 

I am, with high regard^, yopja truly, 

S. WATERHOUSB. 
* - St. Louis. 



This series of papers has been revised and enlarged. It is 
hoped that the errors which have escaped correction are nbt^uffi- 
eiently grave to weaken the fotceof the general oondnsions. In 
00me iuetftMtos^ .firofSL the impoasiblHty of obtaining tarostwxn^liy 
ataUstioa, appnaxittate estimates have been given; but theie 
^stiouites eacpresB.tlie best Judgments of men practiealiy oonversant 
ynJtb the sobjeets under discussioo. 

^ . These articles are mere ^^fidvertisements" of the material ve- 
Bources of Missouri. The very object of the series precluded any 
thorough treatment of the several topics. A fuller discussion would 
have made a, pamphlet too large for general circulation. 

The very kind and gratifying reception which a generous pub- 
lic has already given these articles induces the hope that a further 
indulgence will be granted to sincere efforts for the material g;rowth 
and mental culture of our noble Sta£e. 

■ • S- ^- . • . 

Washington University, June 1st, 1867. 



GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF MISSOURI 



Jannary 11, 1865, wae the most eyentful date in tiid Mstory of 
MimoinrL It was the birthday of liberty. It ushered Missouri iato 
the sisterhood of .free States. The oet of that day will bless Mis- 
soari through all aoming time. It will invigorate every 'fo.rm of . 
busiiiess life, and stir the State to an early achieveneot of material 
greatness. 

Slavery benumbed the faculties of Missonii. States qnifikened 
by the incentives of freedom displayed a readier intelligence and 
prompter solutions of the problenks of political eocmoniy. With all 
its superior advantages, Missouri, paralyzed by the torpor of servile ' 
institutions, was subjected to the htimiliation.of seeing itiself £ar sur* 
passed in rapidity of growth by younger ftnd. smaller States. The 
tables of the census are registers of its comparative poverty. Such 
figures are not liable to the suspicion of rhetorical exaggeration* 
Slavery degraded lel)or, palsied enterprise, ooreated injust social dis* ' 
tinotions, festered a dangerous atristocracy,. retarded the progress of 
industry, and finally plunged MSeeouri into thehoiTora of civil war. 
No free State oon^ired against the life of the natioit Slavery sowed 
the seed which has ripened inilo so fVultf^il a harvest of death* By 
its insurrection against lawful authority, it forced the nation — un- 
willing to submit to assassination, or to commit smioide at the re^ 
commendation of traitors — ^to the ordeal of arms. Missouri bought 
her freedom with the costly treasure which is coined In the mint of 
battle. Her trial was severe. Desolate homes and burned villages 
are the monuments of her fraternal strife. Agricultural labor was 
interrupted, commerce was prostrated, life and property were in- 
secure, turbulence and carnage reigned supreme. But patriotism 
has triumphed. The devoted gallantry of our Federal soldiery has 
vanquish^ the assailants of republican liberty. Victory has re* 
stored to the Nation unity and thie possibility of greatness, Missouri 
will enjoy a liberal share iii the splendor and rewards of triumph. 
Bedemption from slavery, and b.free pariicipatieinin the prosperity 
which will flow fh)m the re-establi^hment of the Union, afe beAeftts- 
of priceless value. Suoh gains will more than compensate for the 
losses of war. The advance in the price 6f real estate already re-* 
quites Missouri for the enfVanchiisement of her slaves. Th^ Ordiu^ 
ance of Emancipation has inaugurated a better era. The State 
already begins to feel the generous impulses of freedom. A new 
life IB invigorating the body politic. Enterprise, commerce anff 
manufactures are stimulated. Capital is flowing into the State. 
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Corporations are forming for the development of our internal re- 
sources, and factories are rising for the fahrication of domestic 
materials. The unsunned wealth of onr mines is coming to the light 
in larger qnantities. The pleased earth is yielding to the hands of 
free labor a richer store of golden grain. Processions of immigrant 
wagons are moving along all our highways. It is estimated that 
there was during last August and September an accession of 25,000 
people to the population of the State. There is a fireeh vitality in 
the very air of Missouri. 

The domain which the Ordinance of Emancipation has restored 
to freedom is imperial. Missouri contains more than 67,000 square 
miles. It is half as large again as New York, and more than eight 
times the size of Massachusetts. It would make a score of German 
principalities. Larger than England and Wales, or Scotland and 
Ireland, it is equal to one^third of the area of France. The State is 
818 miles long by 280 broad. Of its 48,000,000 acres, at least 
85,000,000 are valuable for the purposes of agriculture or mining. 

The geographical advantages of Missouri are peerless. The 
State lies not only in the center of the Mississippi Valley, but near 
the heart of the continent. Its metronolis, lying upon the Pacific 
Bailroad, will be the half-way station between the oceans, and the 
great central emporium fbr the distribution of the productions of 
the Mississippi Valley. That destiny is inevitable. It is the glor* 
iotts necessity of physical geography. Missouri, lying between the 
parallels of 86 deg. 80 min. and 40 deg. 86 min. north latitude, en- 
joys the golden mean of the temperate zone. The salubrity. of its 
climate is proverbial. Its chief defect is a liability to sudden, 
changes. The summers are long and warm. The winters sire gezi- 
erally short and mild. On the parallel of St. Louis, the fall of snow 
is seldom more than two or three inches deep, and rarely remains 
on the ground a week. Sleigh-rides are infrequent and unsatisfact- 
ory. They illustrate the pursuit of pleasure under difficulty. The 
balmy airs of the Indian summer temper to delightful softness the 
tardy approach of winter. The average temperature of Novembeiv 
1865, was 46 deg. 89 min. ; in 1866, it was 45 deg. and 6 min.^ 
Semi-tropifc firnits mature in Southern Missouri, while the productions 
of a higher latitude flourish in the northern portions of the State. 
The soil of the river bottoms and rolling prairie is inexhaustibly 
fertile, and even the mining r^ons are capable of supporting a 
large agricultural population. The surface of Missouri is varied and 
tindulatmg. Hills and mountains diversify and intersect the State. 
The copious streams which flow from these elevations fertilise the 
valleys, and aiford a motive power which the level prairie cap nevet 
supply. Missouri invites manufacturers to her borders with the 
offer of rich facilities. If natural adaptati/on is any index of des- 
tiny, then this State will ultimately become the workshop of the. 
Mississippi Yalley* 

*■ I I . ' ■ ■■■■■.■... .»■■■ I... I 1^ <s 1.1 

* Tike reniU of obtotratioas made on the northern front of Washin^n Un](«eraity, 
«t 9 ▲. X. , If it had been a soathem ezpoenre, or a. later hoar, the arerage would, of 
oourne, haye been appreciably higher. Xoeordlng to another record, the mean tempeta- 
tare If aa above 4T degrees. 



Misacniri is heavily wooded. Her ftmsti oontftin taei and titai- 
ber amply sufficient to meet the wants of a population of lO^OOO^OOO. 

The mineral wealth of the State is illimitable. Probably no 
equal area on the fkce of the globe surpasses Missouri in the rich- 
ness and variety of her minerals. Her vaults are stored with almost 
every kind of ore whioh the arts of man require. The key to all 
this wealth is a spade. The lock Which secures this treasure is 
earth — any man can pick it. 

During the rebellion Missouri was cruelly vexed with evil 
spirits. But these have at length been cast out; and. now tlxe State, 
though rent and scarred by convulsions^ is restored to sanity aaa 
health. It is now ready to commence an unobstructed career of 
development. The motives of freedom, fertility of soil, salubrity 
of climatC; weiilth of minerals^ facilities for commerce and manu- 
factures, and ease of railroad and river triansportation are the mat- 
erial advantages which invite the capitalist; the tradesman md the 
artisan of every clime and nationality to H home in Missouri; to a 
co-operation in the development of its measuvelesB resouroes; and 
to an enriching participation in its prosperity. 



AGBICULTUSE OF MISSOUBL 



MisBouil presents to th^ fhrmer those pondijbions of climate 
which are most favorable to husbandry. The cold of the Northern 
latitudes restricts Tarieiy of production and blockades communica- 
tion with iqy barriers. The heat of 1^ fiouth enervates energy and 
invites to indolence. Missouri enjoys -the genial mean which per- 
mits the widest range of pfoduots and the roll exercise of physical 
powers. The thermometrical record kept at Jefferson Barracks-^ 
latitade 88 deg* 28 min.; elevation. 472 feet-^-shows that the mean 
annual temperature for twenty-six yearS; is 55.40 deg. The highest 
monthly averaffe is 85.80 deg.; and the lowest 18.54 deg. The mean 
annual raintfUl is 87.83 inches. The thennal and hy&al averages: 
of the season are : 

Spring, 5« 15 deg. 10^.56 inches 

Summer, 76 19 « 12.88 '' 

Autumn, 65 68 '< 8.02 ^ 

Winter, 8a 85 « 6.87 «• 

It seems as tlibu^h it would only be neocessary to suTvertiee 
these advantages of climate to induce agricultural emigrants- to avail ^ 
themselves of such i genial co-operation of' nature. 

Of the 35;000,o6o acres of arable land in Missouri, 2^009,000 are. 
the alluvial margins, of rivers, and 20^000,000 high rolling prairie^. 
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The richi^eBB of the Boil Upraotidftlly. Saexbansttble. In bottamA the 
mold \» eoo^etunes tax feet, deep. Some £urm8, after bearing withr 
out artificial fertilization twenty five Buccesaiy^ orop^^ have vet 
failed to show any very great decrease in produotiv-enese, The 
strength .of the land and the length of the season permit two. har- 
vests to be gathered from the same field every year<. . Winter wheat, 
or oats can always be succeeded by a crop of corn fodder, or Hon* , 
garian grass^ from the same ground. This is* an advantage. of mat- 
erial importance to small farmers. The composition of the soil 
varies with the geological formation. But the main elements — clay, , 
lime^ sand and vegetable niold — commixed in different proportions,, 
form a rich marl or loam which the facts of harvest prove to ; 
be highly friiitfVil. The following statistics, which are given by' 
Ifr. Parker^ may in somei instances largely exceed the average 
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These counties are not selected on account of superior fertility; 
they are taken as samples JQor the simple reason that I have not 
been able to procure* redent relAirns from other bounties. In some - 
of these products, the figures indicate a productiveness which is 
below the average of the richest districts. The table refers to 
special harvests, and farnus, and does not ajjp to express the mean 
fertility of the several counties . or of other years. The average 
yield of wheat in Missouri is from 15 to 25 busbebs aa i^re. 

little faotB are often Bttggestive of the fhiitfulnesB of the soiL > 
Sweet potatoes have been raised in Miesonri which weighed ten 
pounds apiece. Apples and turnips have beeu exhibited at our faire 
which measured respectively eix and eight inches in diameter. ' 
Melons and pumpkins have been produced whidh attained the rela^- > 
tive weights of .40 and lOOpoootds. Com sometimes reaches as high.. 
as eixteen feet, and sergbum twenty feet. In good seasons, fbrm- . 
•ers ocoastonally txA. four tone of hay to the acre.. In all these omob, : 
the average is of course much below these figures. These ex- 
ceptional inetanpes are cited to show what vegettable monaters the 
richness of the soil sometimes brings forth. ..... 

Yet, notwithstanding this wonderftil wealth of seal, ntore than 
25,000,000 aeres of iand in Missouri ate suffered to* lie fallow. 
There are to-day 4,000,000 acres of unentered If^nd xsx this State. 
Nearly all of this laud is .rich in agricultural or mineral resources- 
Under the Homestead Law, 160 acres can be purchased for |18. \ 
Improved farms can be bought at from $5 to $30 an acre- 

» TuDolhjf- $— OI'oW 4— RuDgAriaii Oras^ 6 ton*. ' 
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Adoording to a recent estimate of the AgricTiltnrfll Btirean^ the 
average priee of fiMrm lahor in MisBottri is fl8.00 a month with 
board, and |/26.7d iiritboutit. 

The water of Missonri ie abnndant and healthAil. Perennial 
eprin^sand ccmions streams are found in erery part of the State. 
The Minvium which the Mississippi holds in solution does not impair 
the salutaiy quality of its iVaters. The undulating surface of Mis- 
souri affords advantages of drainage and water-power which are 
denied to level prairies. This is an important consideration. The' 
necessity of thorough drainage to highly successful husbandry has 
been eetobUshed^ and the emigrant who would prefer the plains of 
other States to t^e gentle inequalities of Missouri^ would oetray a' 
coatiy ignorance of his own interests. 

The predw5ts which thrive in Missouri are too numerous for' 
separate enumeration. The list would be an inventory of the pro- 
ductions of the temperate zone. All the cereals grow with rank 
liunurianee»< The soil is lieh in ithe chemical elements of which the 
different grains are. composed. 

Cotton is produced in the Southern portion of the State. The 
amount per acre varies f^om 200 to 400 pounds. During the war, 
it was a very profitable crop. 

The soil of Missouri is suited to the culture of Sotghum and 
Imphee. Their rank growth and great productivoness strongly 
recox^mend a more ge^ral. cultivation of these vegetables. No- 
portion of them is worthless. T]bue juke is reftned into excellent 
sugar and syrup, the leaves make good fodder, and the fiber of the 
stalk is manufactured into paper. 

Hemp and tobacco are two of the main staples of Missouri. 
Equal to the best growth of Kentucky and Virginia, they are a vast 
source of wealth' to' the State. 'Few crops yield a larger profit. 
Missouri pfOdtlces niOre than forty-five per cent, of the hemp of the 
United States. 

Missouri is admii*ably adapted to the cultivation of fruiL Apples, 
pears, peachels', plums, cherries, Currants, strawberries, blackberries, 
qainees, aprioots and nectarines, reach a rare siae and delicacy of 
flavor. Trees and vines grow rapidly and bear largely, in south- 
em Missouri, the winters are so mild that fruit trees are seldom 
injured by inclemency of the weather. The aeas'on, which even in 
northern Missouri permits plowing by the middle of March, cannot' 
be very severe or protracted. ^ In open winters, farmery have not 
infrequently done their plowing jn December and January. In the 
genial climate of Missouri, the farijaers may enjoy from May to 
jNovember Bn uninterrupted succession of fresh fruits. Apples can 
be produced* in illtmitabf^ quantities. The trees mature at least five 
years earlier than they do in New England. Peach trees continue 
to beat from fifteen to* twenty years, and apple trees from twenty- 
five to thirty years. Two thousand bushels oif poaches have been 
^thered from a single acre. Frtiit culture is one of the most lucra- 
tive branches of hxr^airdry in Missouri'. 

Unleas th^ prophecies of scientific men are false' and the obvious 
intentions of nature are thwarted, Missouri is destined to be the 
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vineyard of America. There has been no elaborate investigation 
since the geological survey of Profesaor Swallow* But the familiar- 
ity of the facts which his researches developed does ]U>t dimiatsh' 
their truthfulness. It is estimated that there fire in Southern Mis- 
souri 15,000^000 acres adapted to the oulture of the grape. This 
land is situated 1,000 or 1,500 feet above the level of the ooeaii. 
' Nature has, in many looalities, moulded the surface into teiraces, 
as if on purpose to facilitate the labors of the vine-dresser. The 
composition of the soil is remarkably like that of the celebrated vine 
lands of Germany and France. Chemical analysis shows that the 
soil abounds in lime, soda, potash, magnesia^ .and phosphoric 
acid; and these are the principal elements which enter into the 
structure of the vine. The soil is dry and light, the air equable and 
comparatively vaporless; the water abundant and pure* These are 
the identical conditions under which the luscious vintages of the Old 
World attain their perfection. 

The success of our vineyards has been seriously diminished 
by the inexperience of our vine-dressers. TJnfamiliarity with the' 
best methods of treatment^ and ignorance of the varieties best silited 
to our conditions of climate and soil, have materially lessened the* 
profits of grape-growing in Missouri. 

Yet the following averages, based upon the statistics of 
Mr. fixTSMANN, in his excellent treatise on "Grapes and Wine/' 
show that, even under the existing disadvantages, the culture of 
the vine has been highly lucrative. 

The approximate expense of preparing a vineyard is indicated 
below. 

Variety of Gi«p«. Oort pw Aera^- 

Delaware $875.00 

Norton's Virginia 660.00 

Herbemont ; 625.00 

Catawba 465.00 

Concord 410.00 

The mean results per aqre of one of Mr. Htjsmann's vineyards, 
&om 1849 to 1865 inclusive, are as follow: 

No. VtAM. Ko.CW. Price per Oal: OroM Vain*. KetPrdlt. 

8276. 629. $1.50 $258.00 $163.00 

The cost of 2} acres, planted in 1861, was : 

1700 Norton's Virginia, at $20 per 100 $340.00 

400Concord, "25 '^ " 100.00 

350 Delaware, " 50 " " 175.00 

150 Herbemont, « 25 " " 37.50 

50 Cunningham, « 50 " /^ 25.00 

Other assorted varieties 1 100.00 

Expense of preparing land, $50 per acre 125.00 

Erection of trellis, $150 per acre 375.00 

Interest on capital w . . ^ * . . . .. . 100.00 

Total $1,877.50 
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The products of this vineyard were : 

First year, layers and cuttings ^89.00 

Second" " « " .» 1,200.00 

Third " '* " " ...2,500.00 

Fourth" « " ..". ...4,009.00 

Third " 2,000 lbs Concord grapes at IGcts. net. . 320.00 

Fourth" 2/)40 ". , " " « 24 " " .. 489.60 

Fifth " 1,030 gal. Concord, at $2.60 per gal. 2,576.00 

1,300 " Nort. Virg. " 4.00 " " 5,200.00 

125 " Herbemont " 8.00 " " 875.00 

40 " Delaware " 6.00 " " 240.00 

80 " Cunningham" 4.00 " « 120.00 

10 " Clinioo " 8.00 " " 80.00 

50 " Other kinda " 8.00 " " 160.00 

836 lbs Hartford Prolific, at 20 ots. per lb 67. 20 

57,000 plants at »100 per 1000 ..« 5,700.00 

Gross value . . . • $28,805.80 

Deduct the interest on capital at 5 per cent $600. 

" cost of plants, trellis &c 1,277. 

" ^* labor for the 1st year. 150. 

" " " " 2nd " 800. 

" « " " 8rd " 400. 

w if ti " 4th " 600. 

" « " " 5th " 500. --48,627.00 

Net profit $19,678. 80 

The following exhibit shows the annual returns of Mr. M. Fos- 
bghsl's new vineyard : 

T«ar. ArtA. Qnwupmflta, 

1863 2\ acres * . . . . . |3,900. 00 

1864 6 " 5,460.00 

1865 .7J " ...., ,..14,237.50 

Total .....123,587.50 

The averages of Mr. Poxsohsi/s old vineyard, from 1847 to 
1868 inclusive, were : 

Acrw. Gttl. per «er«. Fries per gtl. 

4.4 986 $1.54 

The statistics of Mr. Wm. PossofinL's vineyard a^^ : 

T««r. Area. Oroaprofltii. 

1 857 1 1 acres $1,402. 50 

1858 : If " 275.00 

1859 1| " 876.00 

1860 2 " 1,846.80 

1861 2 " 783.50 

1862 2 " 1,742.12 

1868 ....2i " 2,512,00 

1864 21 " 630. 00 

1866.. ..5 " ., 8,290.00 

9year8 ....gOJaeree ..•• .....$17,856.92 
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Under favorable circnmstances^ two acres of vines yielded the 
following results : . . 

No. . Tariety. OHlluni. Price per U«1. Anioont. 

860 Delaware 40 $6.00 ....: «240.00 

100 Herbemont • 125 8.00 875.00 

500 Concord 1,030 2.50 2,575.00 

1,200 Norton 1,300 4.00 ....; 5,200.00 

Other vines .' ^67.20 

Onttings ; ; : ....5,700.00 

Total value J '. ,..$14,457.20 

. Deduction of cost, labor and interest. . . 1,000. 00 

Net profit of two acres in on* year $13,457. 20 

These figures exhibit a profit which is certainly ample enough 
to satisfy every reasonable expectation of gain. 

In 1865, the value of the grape crop in the vicinity of Hermann 
was appraised at $150,000. If we may be guided in our estimates 
by European statistics^ the vinelands of Missouri are able to afford^ 
a pleasant and remunerative occupation to a population triple the 
present census of the State, and to yield an annual vintage of at least 
1,000,000,000 gallons of wine. The physical structure of Southern 
Missouri is a prophecy of rich and delicious vintages, which the 
sagacious enterprise of our citizens should speedily fulfil. 

Almost all the valuable varieties of forest trees abound in Mis- 
souri. The pine, oak, ash, elm, walnut, hickory, maple, gum, 
overcap, cottonwood, cypress, chestnut, Sycamore, linn, beech, 
catalpa, and tupelo are found in different portions of the State. 
The following table, taken from Mr. Parker's suggestive volume," 
shows the magnitude which some of these trees occasionally reach : 

Cohnty. lYee, Orrflrft. in feet. Height. 

Dunklin....:. ..Catalpa 10. 90 

Cape Girardeau Sweet Gum ..15 180 

" . « ..White Ash 18 110 

Pemiscot... , Elm...-. 22 100 

" Cypress 29 125 

Howard White Oak 28 100 

Stoddard Beech -, 18 ...120 

" Tupelo ,..30 ....120 

Mississippi Spanish Oak 28 110 

" Sycamore 43 — 

The magnitude of these statements excites* distrust. Bpt I 
have no means of verifying them. If there is no error in the figures, 
the existence of such vegetable giants demonstrates a marvelous 
opulence of soil. ' Large districts, of southern Missouri are heavily 
covered with timber. For the purposes of ship-building, the livei oak 
of this State" is unsurpassed by any that grows in the Mississippi 
Valley, In the southern counties, there are millions of acres of 
valuable yellow pine which the hand of man has not touched. 
Some 'of these are four feet in diameter, and shobl up to a height 
of ninety ftet.r Energy might easily coin this timber into a fortune. 
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Last year about 950^60 worth df i»r, roein and turpentine was 
. brought to St. Louis from these pineries and sold at a large adrance 
upon thie cost of manufacture. 

The cultivation of grass brings the fitrn>er liberal profits. 
Clorer, timothy^ red^top^ Hungarian and herds-grass rrow with 
spontaneous exuberance. The yield varies from one and a half to 
three tons an acre. In the culture of this crop^ improved machin- 
ery enables the fwrmer to secure large returns for a slight outlay 
of labor. The richness of the l^rbage is favorable to stock-raising. 
Cattle occasionally graze all winter. It is seldom necessary to fe^ 
them more than two months and a half. The luxuriant, verdure of 
our alluvial bottoms and loamy uplands would fatten cattle enough 
to supply the markets of the eountrj. The farmer has the advant- 
age of the open prairie — ^his herds can feed at will upon ite verdant 
pasturage. The stock raiser adjaoent to a prairie can make a profit- 
able use. of its vast commons. The hilly region of southern Missouri 
is admirably adapted to sheep grazing. A moderate use of Mis- 
souri's ability to raise sheep would remove the necessity of import- 
ing into this country 100,000;000 pounds of wool annually. 

The alpaca of Peru is a hardy animal; and thrives upon the 
scantiest pasturage. Our national Bureau of Agriculture has re- 
commended the naturalization of this animal in the United States. 
The hardihood of the alpaca and its abundant yield of wool justify 
the attempt. Southern Missouri affords the finest opportunities 
,for the trial of this experiment. Our farmers may nnd in the 
introduction of this new breed a rich reward for their enterprise. 
In this way; portions of the State too uneven or sterile for the 
.purposes of agriculture may be reclaimed to profitable uses. At all 
eventS; the experiment is worthy of a trial. 

The nmlbeny tree grpws wild inMissonri. It Iq hardy and rank. 
With cultivationi it would answer every want of the silk-grower. 
The Chinese silk wonu; which has been imported from France ami 
naturalized in this country; would find in the abundant foliage of 
tiia ailanthua tree rich matterialsfor ita glossy fabric. The soEness 
of the climate is peculiarly favorable to the health and industry of 
this little manufacturer. 

The caator bean richly repays the labor of cultivation* An acre 
will yield from fifteen to twenty -five bushels. During the last 
fi(Hir years the price has varied; in. consequence of competition; 
from 92.50 to $5.50 a bushel. Theoil factories of St. Louis alone 
are able to express 200,000 bushels of castor beans annually. 
At the present price of castor oil, the manufacturers can afford 
to pay from $2.50 to $3 a busheL 

Flax is a quick crop. In three monthB from the time of sowing, 
the farmer can receive the profits of his industry. The yield of an 
acre is from fifte^i to twenty-two bushels of flaxseed ; or, when fiax 
and barley are sown together, from ten to fifteen bushels of flaxseed, 
and from sixteen to twenty-two bushels of barley. The average 
weight of straw to the acre is from one and a half to two tons. 
The crop is unfailing. Its certainty is a strong recommendation. 



The annual capacity of ctir' St. Louis milla for tilie mannfaotiate 
of linseed oil is 250^000 bushels. ' For the last three^ jears^ the seed 
has been worth $2.50 a basheL The millions of dollars which this 
country is now paying for imported .castor and linseed oil ought to 
enrich American producers. The culture of flaxseed and the castor 
bean challenges the favorable attention of th^ farmers of Missouri. 

The cultivation of the beet may yet expand into an important 
branch of "Western agriculture. The enormous productiveness of 
this vegetable may enable it to enter into a profitable competition 
with cane in the manufacture of sugar« 

The necessary brevity of thiS' article precludes a fhller discuesion 
of the agricultural interests of Missouri. Our limits only permit the 
mention of our leading staples. But this brief enumeration of our 
principal products or capabilities suffices to show the rare adaptatloib 
of Missouri to the uses of agriculture. 

The Agricultural Bureau at Washington is efficiently promoting 
the interests of American husbandry. It is intelligently exploring 
the productions of the world, determining their value and testing 
their adaptation to the needs of American agriculture. Our farmers 
ought to avail themselves of every judicious and practical suggestion 
which emanates from this Bureau. They cannot afford' to neglect 
the results of scientific investigation. The liberality of the general 
Government has given to Jl^ssourf S8Q,000 acres of public lands. 
This gift is sufficient for the organization and partial endowment of 
an Agricultural University. Such an institution, organized upon -a 
practical basis, might render an important service ta the farming 
interests of liOssouri. It would elevate agriculture to a science, 
and promote alike the cultivation of the mind and the soil. It would 
diffuse throughout the State the latest results of fsrcientific inquiry 
and experiment. It would suggest new, less expensive and more 

Erofitable processes of culture. It would liberalise the mind by 
reader views and nobler conceptions of* the indep^idenco and 
dignity of the fkrmer's life. The husbandry which is prompt to tako 
the hints derived from chemical analysis and actual trial, will always 
produce the most fruitf\il harvest. 

Our soil and climate are favorable to every staple of the temp- 
erate zone. In every direction, there are unopened avenues lead- 
ing to wealth. Eich lands and certain Competency are the prizes 
which the intelligent immigrant will draw. For ike prudent and 
industrious settler there are na blanks. In this State, agriculture 
will assuredly bless its skilftil follower with independence and 
worldly store. 

St. Louis, easily accessible by river or rail, furnishes a rea<fy 
and unfailing market for every production of the husbandman. 
The exuberant West invites the formers of the Old World and of 
New England to forsake their ungrateful wastes for a soil whidi 
will show a richer appreciation of their tillage. 
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MINERAIS OF JflSSOUBI. • 



Missonri may safely challenge the world to prodnce its superior 
in the number, extent and value of its minerals. The immensity 
of its mineral wealth subjects ev^n a truthful exposition to a sus- 
picion of exagg6i*«£ti6n. " The sober calculations of geology seem 
to be merd figufe's of rhetoric. The imperfect explorations which 
have been Made have disclosed the superiority^ but not the full mag- 
nitude, of the metklUc resources of Missouri. Some of the vaults 
of natiure's bank have been opened, but the treasure is too vast to 
be counted. 'Th*e"6arth has hoarded in its coffers an unminted and 
incalculable Wealth. The inventory of the mineral resources of 
Missouri eilumerafted tarings — whose waters are impregnated with 
salt, sulphur, iron ana petroleum— jasper, agate, chalcedony, litho- 
^aphic stone', vitreous sand, granite, marble, limestone, plastic and 
Ire-clays^ metallicJ paints, hydraulic cements^ mill and gnnd-stones, 
fire-rock, kaolin, fetaiory, plumbago, nickel, cobalt, zinc, copper, sil- 
ver, gold, lead," Co^l and iron. Most of these minerals occur in 
quantities that are literally inexhaustible. In case of many of these 
articles, the mines and quarries of Missouri could easily supply the 
market of the world. If an incomplete geologic survey and the 
rude efforts of unscientific miners, who have as yet scarcely touched 
the vast deposits of the State, have disclosed such results, we may 
justly expect far ri<^eirdeV(6^lopments when an exhaustive investi- 
gation has been made, and systematic mining been extensively pros- 
ecuted. 

Of silver and jgold, traces only have been discovered. Cobalt 
and nickel exist in profhsion. 

Zinc is very abundant. Its masses have often retarded the 
mining of more valuable ores. Thousands of tons of this metal, 
thrown away by the lead miners as a vexatious and worthless im- 
pediment to their progress, might be with a profitable cheapness 
Teclaimed to the uses of commerce. The ore is very pure. 

Copper has been foun^ in 15 counties. At Hinch's Mine, 800 
pounds of ore gave 272 pounds of good copper. In this locality, 
the gangue is. red clay, chert and magnesian limestone. At Rives' 
Mine, the ore lies only '20 feet below the surface. The deposit ib 
several feet thick, and contains a rich proportion of copper. 

The copper Hill Mine has yielded 100,000 pounds. The ore 
from the Stanton Mines gives, according to two analyses, 48.41 per 
cent of pure copper., The ore is usually a sulphuret or carbpnate. 

But ver^ l^tt^le attention has been paid to the zink and copper 
mines of Missouri. The larger profits of other kinds of mining 
have diverted public enterprise from a fair trial and full develop- 
ment of these ores. The succeai? of the copper works at FredericK- 

* The materials' of tbis article are almost exclnsiyely dorived from the able Reports 
•f Profeseon Bwallow and Litton in the Geological Surrey of the State of Missouri. 
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town would justify more e^stended operstioaB in thiB neglected 
branch of mining. 

Lead has been discovered in piore than 500 localities. Its purple 
veins run through 20 counties and intersect an area of more than 
6,000 square miles. The richness of these mines is ezhibitod by 
the following statistics ; 

Pounds of hcni. 

Total yield of Perry's mine to 1854 12,000,000 

*' " Valla's ^' ...; ...13,000,000 

« <' Franklin's « from 1824 to 1854 'J 20,000,000 

Yield of Shibboleth mine in 1811 *. . . . 8,000,000 

^^ Washington and St. Francois Counties from- 

1841 to 1854... 50,000,000 

Annual yield of Washington county 3,000,000 

Total '^ Yirginiamine ,.'.10,000,000* 

Yield of Williams' mine in 9 months of 1854 : 145,000* 

'^ Frazer's « 1 month 100,000* 

« « ' «r ^oek 50,000* 

Shipped from Selma alone from 1834 to 1854 70,000,000 

Ahniial average of all mines from 1840 to 1854.. 4,000,000 

At' the mine of Pric^, Bray & Co., 2,000 lbs. of Galena have 
.been taken from a shaft which is onlv 10 feet de^. The ore at 
JUHneral Point is in some placesi l8 inches thick. 

The lead is mostly sulphuret Out of 120 specimens of ore, 
113 were sulphuret, 6 sulphuret and carbonate, and 1 sulphate. 

From 60 t^o 85 per cent, of the or^ is pore lead. The gangue 
is generally sulphate of baryta. The ore is often foxibid in mag- 
nesian limestone, or red clay interspersed with brown hematite, 
pvrites aiid ochre. Ther mines which have been worked are mostly 
shallow. , 

The shaft of Williams' mine was from 25 to 75 feet deep^ 
f< t( Shibboleth " '' , 16 « 60 " 
" " Price's . " 10 '' 

At Granby, the lead comes to the very euTfaoe of the ground. 

In November, 1865, Mr. Eutter> the Superintendent of the 
St. I^jouis White JJead Factory, made a careful examination of Mine 
la Motte. His report to Mr. Banker, then President of the Lead 
and Oil Company, embraces the following interesting, facts : Thp 
ore) which is almost exclusively a sulphuret, contains fi?pm 60 to 
66 per cent, of pure lead. It is found in a limestone formatioBi at 
a depth of from 22 to 30 feet below the surface. The earth which 
enerues.the limestone varies from 6 to 12 feet in depth. Horizontal 
sheets of almost pure galena, varying from 1 to 12 inches in thick- 
ness, cover the beds of mineral ; beneath them lies a less productive 
Bulphuret, which extends downward from 4 to 6 feet. The mean 
thickness is 8 inches. 

The weight of a square foot of lead, 1 inch thick, is 40 pounds. 
'f *( <( f< 8 inches " 320 " 

* Poanda of Ore. : 
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Sometimes a single drill yields 100 of these nearly cubic feet in 
a month. But an average of 60 feet gives, as the product of one 
drill, 615 pounds a day, or 16,000 pounds a month. The daily 
expense of each drill is $7.50. Each furnace smelts from 40 to 
80 pigs of lead a day. An average product of 50 pigs, or 8,700 
poands, requires the reduction of 6,166 pounds of ore. The cost of 
Bmelting is 837 a day. 

Ten drills are necessary to keep one furnace in blast. We are 
now ready for a summary of results : 

3,700 lbs. lead at $5.71 J, the average price in this 

jnarket for the five years previous to 1861 . . . $211.51 

Deduct freight to St. Louis Jc per lb $18.60 

" commission for selling, 1 per cent. 

on $211.51 2.11 

" cost of mining, ten drills at $7.50 each 75.00 * 

" cost of smelting 37.00 132.61 

Profit of one ftirnaoe per day $ 78.90 

" " " "month 2,051.40 

" " " " year 24,616,80 

At this rate 100 drills, a number not exceeding the capacity of 
a large company, would yield an average revenue of $359,252. 

During the first year, large operations would involve a heavy 
outlay for shafts, drainage and machinery. But the cost of repairs 
and improvements could hardly exceed 30 per cent, of the year's 
earnings. 

The preceding estimates are based upon present facts, and not 
upon theoretical possibilities. They are founcied upon the practical 
results of recent mining. An enlargement of present operations 
and a more extended use of existing facilities are all that is neces- 
sary to secure the success which the foregoing figures indicate. 

Doubtless a treatment by the economic methods of science 
would give a measureably higher percentage of profit. 

Perfectly pure galena contains 18.34 per cent, of sulphur and 
86.66 per cent, of lead. 

An uncrystalizod specimen from Mine la Motte, analyzed by 
Br. Litton, gave — together with traces of iron, copper and nickel 
— 13.60 per cent, of sulphur and 84.50 per cent, of lead. 

Under our present wasteful processes, the sulphurets of Mine 
la Motte sometimes yield 77.7 per cent, of pure lead. 

Except the slave labor of three proprietors, and scarcely 200 
raen have ever been employed at one time in the mines of Missouri. 
The operations have commonly been desultory and the methods un- 
scientific. Miners have chiefly sought supei*ficial deposits in soft 
clay, whore the ore could easily be reached with the spade. Mining, 
by the systematic process which science teaches, will probably de- 
velop far richer deposits than any yet found. 

Coal underlies a large portion of Missouri. It has already 
been discovered in 80 counties. Beds of cannel coal, 45 feet thick, 
have been found. There are 160 sq[uare miles of coal in St. Louis 

2 
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county. The amount of coal in Cooper county has been estimated 
at 60,000,000 tons. Under every acre of Boone county there is 
supposed to be at least $1,000 worth of coal. The dejwsits in the 
vicinity of Booneville cover an area of 2,000 square miles. The 
strata have a mean thickness of three feet, and are calculated to 
contain 60,000,000 tons of coal. 

The following estimates are based upon the sui-vey of Pro- 
fessor Swallow : 

Counties. Square miles* Heui thickneei. ToDeof0(«l. 

Andrew, 



2,000 10 feet 20,000,000,000 



1,&00 12 feet 18,000,000,000 



Atchison, 

Buchanan, 

Holt, 

Platte, 

Chariton, 

Linn, 

Livingston, 

Macon, 

State of Missouri 26,887 8 feet 200,000,000,000 

If we allow one half of this quantity — which is more than 
34,400,000,000 tons below the calculation of Professor Swallow — 
as the true measure of our coal beds, it would take, at 100,000 tons 
a day, more than 3,000 years, at 300 working days each, to exhaust 
the coal deposits of Missouri, 

Iron abounds in different portions of Missouri, but the stupend- 
ous masses of almost solid iron, found in St. Francois, Iron and 
Eeynolds counties, dwarf the discoveries of other localities into 
insignificance. Before the bloomaries of Ironton, the furnaces in 
other sections of the State must pale their ineffectual fires. 
The results of Dr. Litton's investigations have been often published, 
but perhaps the use for which this article is designed will justify 
their reproduction. 

Shepherd Mountain is 660 feet high. Thp ore, which is magnetic 
and specular, contains a large percentage of pure iron. The height 
of Pilot Knob above the Mississippi river is 1,118 feet. Its base 
581 feet from the summit, is 360 acres. The iron is known to extend 
440 feet below the surface. The upper section of 141 feet is judged 
to contain 14,000,000 tons of ore. 

The elevation of Iron Mountain is 228 feet, and the area of its 
base 600 acres. The solid contents of the cone are 230,000,000 tons. 
It is thought that every foot beneath the surface will yield 
3,000,000 tons of ore. At the depth of 180 feet, an artesian auger 
is still penetrating solid ore. 

Dr. Litton thinks that these mountains contain enough iron 
.tibove the surface to afford for 200 years an annual supply of 
1,000,000 tons. The ore is almost exclusively specular. It yields 
'56 per cent, of pure iron. The iron is strong, tough and fibrous. 

These estimates of the amount of lead, coal and iron in the 
State are founded upon the elaborate researches of geologists. 
'Their deductions are based upon geologic investigations and chemical 
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analyses. The well*coneidered judgments of men of scientific emin- 
ence are certainly entitled to audience and respect. But suppose 
these calculations are erroneous — take one hundredth part of the 
aggregates^ and you still have proofs of vast and exhaustless min- 
eral riches. The fictions of Arabian wealth hardly equal the reality 
of Missouri's treasures. 

These ores underlie some of the richest land in the State. 
The owner possesses at once a fertile farm and a valuable mine. 
In some cases, it is difficult to determine whether the agricultural or 
mineral resources are most productive. Full cofibrs are the reward 
of either industry. A poor man can earn enough in a few months 
to purchase a mineral farm. Under prescribed conditions, less than 
$20 will secure a homestead of 160 acres. The workman who, 
with a fhll knowledge of the fact, would prefer delving for a mere 
pittance in the mines of Europe to the independent ownership 
of a mine in Missouri, must be a miner who has not yet reached 
the years of discretion. He must be too young to have a mine of 
his own. 

The recent disasters in the collieries of England will doubtless 
lead to the emigration of many British miners. The loss of 600 lives 
by the late catastrophe may well attract the public attention to 
the hardships, unhealthfulnefls, and extreme danger of English 
coal mining. Great depth of mines, stifling heat, thin veins of 
coal, protracted toil in a recumbent position, poisonous gas, and 
deadly explosions are the inevitable conditions of British mining. 
That English miners should be willing to encounter all these, priva- 
tions and perils for wages which scarcely save them from starvation 
shows a remarkable contentment under adversity, or great ignorance 
of the advantages which America offers. The mines of Missouri 
present a favorable contrast to the collieries of Britain. They are 
shallow, cool, and healthful. The thickness of the seams generally 
permits work in an erect position. Never, in a single instance, have 
the galleries of our coal mines been the scene of a fatal explosion. 
If the unembellished facts of our mineral resources and mining 
facilities could be diffused throughout the coal districts of England, 
tiioasands of British miners would n6 longer submit to their present 
hardships, but hasten to the favored State where higher wages and 
lighter labors would soon procure them a happy competency, 
iSe inducements which Missouri presents to the miner are great 
and substantial. Liberal wages will reward his service and enable 
him *to satisfy his love of independence and home by the early 
acquisition of a freehold. Political equality, social respect, and 
« material success await the myriads whom a knowledge of our 
mineral resources will soon noiake oitusens of Missouri. 
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MANUFACTURES OF MISSOURI. 



Thbbb ifl no branch of general indostry to which Misaouri has 
paid less attention than to manufactures. The rare advantages of 
the State have not been improved. The amount of our domestic 
products is by no means commensurate with our facilities for 
manufacture. The last census exhibits a palpable neglect of this 
department of industry. 

In I860, the total value of our national manufactures was 
$1,900,000,000. The workshops of the country employed 1,400,000 
persons, and supported 5,000,000. The sum whicn Missouri con- 
tributed to this enormous aggregate is reproachfully small. In 
1860^ the total number of manufacturing establishments in the State 
was 2^00. 

Their capital was $20,500,^000 

Value of raw material 24,000,000 

" " annual product 43,500,000 

Number of workmen 21,000 

" " persons dependent upon manufactures 62,000 

A few comparisons will illustrate the insignificance of our 
manufactures. 

CAPITAL OF MANUrACTORIBS IN 1860. 

New Hampshire . . . $25,900,000 I Ohio $58,000,000 

Massachusetts 188,000,000 | New York 175,000,000 

VALUE OF RAW MATERIAL. 

New Hampshire . . . $24,400,000 I Ohio $70,000,000 

Massachusetts 141,000,000 | New York 210,000,000 

VALtTB OF PRODUCT. 

New Hampshire . . . $45,500,000 I Ohio $125,000,000 

Massachusetts 266,000,000 ] New York 879,000,000 

NUMBER OF WORKMEN. 

New Hampshire 36,000 I Ohio 81,000 

Massachusetts 217,000 | New York 221,000 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DEPENDENT UPON MANUFACTURES. 



New Hampshire 108,000 

Massachusetts 651,000 



Ohio 243,000 

New York 663,000 



NUMBER OF ESTABLISHMENTS. 



Ohio 10,710 

New York 28,2 



New Hampshire 2,582 

Massachusetts 7,766 

From this table it will be observed that Missouri, with an area 
more than seven times that of the Granite State, is still inferior to 
New Hampshire in manufacturing activity. Our want of energy 
is conspicuous in the very articles which Missouri is best fitted to 

? ►reduce. The following figures show the value of special products 
or the year 1860 : 
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TURNirURE* 

MiBsouri $200,000 I Ohio 18,700,060 

Massachusettfl 3,366,000 | New York 7,175,000 

AGBICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Missonri $280,000 I Ohio $2,690,000 

Massachusetts 1,740,000 | New York 8,429,000 

Fia, BAB, AND ROLLED IRON. 

Missouri $1,110,000 I Ohio $8,000,000 

Massachusetts 1,694,000 | New York 8,600,000 

CAST IRON. 

Missouri $1,041,000 | Ohio $1,660,000 

Massachusetts 1,800,000 | New York 8,216,000 

MACHINERY, 

Missouri $760,000 I Ohio $4,855,000 



Massachusetts 5,131,000 | New York 10,484,000 

SAWED AND PIJLNED LUMBER. 

Missouri $8,700,000 I Ohio $5,600,000 



MassachusetU 2,288,000 | New York 12,485,000 

X FLOUR AND MEAL. 

Missouri $8,997,000 I Ohio $27,129,000 

Massachusetts 4,196,000 | New York 35,000,000 

COAL. 

Missouri $8,200 ! Ohio $1,589,000 

Illinois 964,000 | Pennsylvania -2,888,000 

LEATHER. 

Missouri $368,800 I Massachusetts $10,854,000 

Pennsylvania 12,491,000 | New York 20,768,00$ 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

Missouri ;.. $868,700 I Massachusetts $46,440,000 

Pennsylvania 8,179,000 | New York 10,878,000 

TOTAL PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY. 

Missouri $43,500,000 I Massachusetts $266,000,000 

Pennsylvania. 285,500,000 | New York 379,600,000 

Pia AND WROUGHT IRON IN 1865. 

Missouri $2,740,800 I West Virginia $3,379,600 

Kentucky 3,208,000 | Ohio , 20,588,600 

In 1865, the value of the cotton manufactures of Massachusetts 
was nearly $100,000,000. 

But it may be justly alleged that there is an obvious unfairness 
in instituting comparisons between young and old States. Con- 
sider indulgently tne youfli and servile impediments of the State, 
make every allowance which a justice tempered with partiality may 
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require, and then the inference that Missouri has neglected its vast 
manufacturing facilities is unavoidable. These statistics are ad- 
duced not to aggravate past remissness, but to stimulate future 
effort. 

An era of greater activity has already begun. In St. Louis> 
for the year ending October 1865, the Unit^ States Assessqr 
reports an average of ten licenses a day for the opening of new 
establishments. During the same period, there was an increase of 
5 per cent, in the manufacture of clothing, cotton fabrics, boots, 
shoes, iron and wooden ware. 

It is obviously unnecessary to enumerate the articles that ought 
to be manufactured in Missouri. There is scarcely a want or a 
luxury of human life which this State is not able to satisfy by 
products of domestic manufacture. 

Accessible forests of various and valuable lumber cover whole 
counties, and yet we import annually 150,000,000 feet of lumber, 
at a cost of ^6,000,000. 

Admirable water power abounds in almost every part of the 
State, yet we allow the spendthrift streams to squander their 
energies. The daily flow of Gunther's Spring is 5,000,000 
cubic feet of water, and the disch|irge of ^ryce's Spring is 
more than double that quantity. The water is so warm that it does 
not freeze. It is copious, unfailing, and iceless. Conditions more 
favorable to the manufacturer can hardly be imagined. This great 
power which is now running to waste should be set at the earliest 
moment to the music of machinery. It should be taught to drive 
the wheels of saw-mills and to whirl the spindles of woolen and 
cotton mills. No sound reason can be offered whv this State should 
not produce its own textile fabrics. The only cotton mill in 
St. Louis has met with a success that ought to lead to the erection 
of other factories. 

' Indian hemp is now assuming a commercial importance among 
the great staples of the world. The rapidity with which this com- 
modity has entered into the trade of nations recalls the earlier 
years and sudden expansion of the cotton traffic. The Commissioner 
of Internal Eevenue, in his last Eeport, gives the following table 
of the exports of Indian hemp. The average weight of the bales 
is 800 pounds. 

Oilier CoiMlrhM. Tttttt yountft. 



YtKnt. 


XTiiitrd StatM. 


Fninc^. 


On«t BriMl 


1856 


20,474 


20,168 


248,651 


1857 


81,740 


24,055 


242,770 


1858 


38,308 


21,314 


197,441 


1859 


27,725 


28,71^ 


891,741 


1860 


1,704 


83,804 


860,726 


1861 


16,501 


36,283 


301,798 


1862 


17,807 


23,780 


365,505 


1863 


16,120 


12,555 


707,078 


1864 


16,646 


7,933 


552,748 


1865 


28,804 


8.999 


754,714 



1,045 

2,555 

4,309 

1,519 

2,113 

1,426 

12,573 

13,794 

161,332 

26,260 



87,101,400 
90,336,000 
78,411,600 
134,909,400 
119,503,800 
106,802,400 
125,899,500 
224,864,100 
221,597,700 
245,633,100 
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The importation of jute into the United States is already very 
large. The extent of onr imports is shown in the annexed exhibit : 

7»':tr!«. Otiniij-bngH. PounrlB. Yiu"dii of Giinnj- -cloth Poiuuli. Totnl Wei^l't. 

1856 6,423,200 12,846,400 23,358,000 49,635,750 62,482,150 

1857 4,669,650 9,339,300 15,003,570 31,882,586 41,221,886 

1858 4,562,327 9,124,654 19,170,000 40,736,250 49,860,904 

1859 4,266,400 8,532,800 25,489,020 54,164,168 62,696,068 
1800 3,294,945 6,589,890 26,631,180 56,591,259 63,181,149 

1861 3,208,725 6,417,450 8,517,060 18,098,753 24,516,203 

1862 3,376,786 6,753,572 6,896,100 14,654,212 21,407,784 

1863 3,703,000 7,406,000 669,600 1,422,900 8,828,900 

1864 2,676,300 5,352,600 392,400 833,850 6,186,450 

1865 6,875,215 13,750,430 1,834,920 3,899,205 17,649,635 
In 1865, 305,166 bales of jute were imported into the United 

States. It is important to notice the immediate source of these 
importations. 

From India, raw material 8,641,200 pounds. 

" Great Britain, " <^ 3,000,000 " 

" " ^' manufactured goods.... 24,000,000 " 

" India ^' " 55,908,600 " 

Total 91,549,800 " 

The Commissioner veiy justly thinks that the 24,000,000 pounds 
oflndian fabrics which are imported from England should be man- 
ufactured in this country. The raw material should be brought 
directly from the land which produces it, and wrought into gunny- 
bags and burlaps in our own factories. This would not only secure 
to the United States the profits of manufacture, but cheapen the 
product and enlarge our trade with India. But perhaps it is pos- 
sible for us to obviate the necessity of importing jute. It is thought 
that some of our own lands are suited to the production of Indian 
hemp. An experiment whose success would increase the agricul- 
tural and manufacturing prosperity of the country ought to be 
subjected to an early and exhaustive trial. It may be found that 
the lands of Southern Missouri are fit for the growth of this staple. 
The Buccessful culture of Indian hemp in this state would confer 
upon St. Louis a new facility for the distribution of the products of 
the Mississippi Yalley. 

Flour ought to be one of our largest products. Our streams 
furnish a cheap motive power and the means of transportation. 
Our brands are the best in the Eastern Markets. Yet, in 1860, the 
product of our flour mills was loss than half* the quantity made in 
Illinois. 

The annual cost of imported paper is millions of dollars. Paper 
factories would not only save our citizens this great expense, out 
convert our refuse cotton, flax, straw and sorghum into sources of 
wealth. The Spanish atocha or esparto — 50,000 tons of which are 
annually imported into England for the manufacture of paper — 
would doubtless thrive on the sterile slopes of the Ozark range, and 
become an important industrial interest. 
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After the completion of the Pacific Eailroad, St. Louis will 
become an entrepot of the precious metals extracted from the mines 
of the Rocky Mountains. Then, if the interests of the West are 
Consulted, the National Government will establish in this city a 
branch mint, and individual entei*prise will erect factories in 
which silver and gold will be fashioned into articles of use and 
ornament. In the manufacture of watche?*, this country has already 
declared its independence of Europe, and it is very strange if 
American ingenuity and taste cannot equal the artistic skill of the 
Old World in the production of jewelry. 

The granites of Missouri are coarse and strong. They would 
make an excellent building material for stores and public edifices, 
but thus far the quarries have been left almost untouched. Marble 
has been brought to St. Louis from Vermont, and yet there are in 
this State numerous beds of compact, fine-grained, durable marble. 
The colors are various ; white, blue, and yellow marbles are common. 
Other varieties are clouded, mottled with pink and purple, veined 
with spar, and capable of high polish. 

A fine lithographic stone is found in Macon county. A native 
specimen which is an excellent substitute for the foreign article 
has recently been exhibited in this city. Bavaria may find a rival 
in Missouri. If the rest of the quarry proves to be as good as the 
sample, it will be a valuable element in the resources of the State. 
Lithographic stone is now selling in this market at from 10 to 30 
cents a pound. Large blocks are very expensive. 

Missouri ought to manufacture her own paints. The material 
is abundant. Blue, pink, purple, red, yellow and white paints can 
be made from the mineral which our own soil contains. White lead 
and the oxyd of zinc can be made in illimitable quantities from our 
own materials. The supply of ochres, bary tes, uranium, manganese^ 
cobalt, red chalk, China clay and terra di Siena exoeed3 any prob- 
able demand for the manufacture of paints. 

Fire-clay, rivaling the best deposits of Europe, is found within 
four miles of the St. Louis Court House. The bed is fifteen feet 
thick, and very extensive. An analysis shows the following elements : 

Silica 63,94 

Alumina, with some peroxide of iron 33,73 

Lime 1,17 

Magnesia a trace 

Water 10,94 

Total 99,78 

Fire-brick made of this clay is capable of resisting very high 
temperatures. The excellence of the material recommends it for 
retorts, alembics, crucibles, and furnaces. The kilns of this man- 
ufacture ought to be far more numerous. 

Formerly fire-rock was brought from remote States for the 
bloomaries at Ironton. This fire-rock, imported at a very heavy 
expense, seldom lasted more than five months. But a few years 
ago, a geological examination discovered a superior quarry in the 
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immediate vicinity of Ironton. This fire-rock is very refractory, 
and often resists the heat of the ftimaces for 17 months. 

Missouri is adapted to the manufacture of furniture and agricul> 
tural implements. Lumber and transportation are cheap. St. Louis 
should be the factory and emporium of every kind of wood-work 
which the house and the farm require. It should manufacture 
everything from a chair to a piano — from a hand-rake to a patent 
reaper — from a wagon to a rail-car. In 1860, the value of the fur- 
niture and agricultural machinery produced in Missouri, Illinois, and 
New York, was respectively $483,000, $3,426,000, and $10,600,000. 
This branch of manufactures, which is destined to be a prominent 
industry in Missouri, will yet increase the capital of the State by an 
annual product of millions of dollars. 

Adepts consider the plastic clay which is found at Commerce 
fully equal to that of Devonshire. It is as fine and almost as white 
as flour. The best potter's clay and kaolin exist in quantities that 
preclude the idea of exhaustion. All this State needs to become 
famous for its crockery and queen's ware is skilful labor from the 
potteries of Europe. The materials and capital for the manufacture 
of earthen ware and porcelain are abundant. Art alone is requisite. 
Near Ste. Genevieve there is a bank of saccharoidal sand which 
is twenty feet in height, and miles in extent. The mass is inex- 
haustible. Two analyses give the following result : 

Silica 98,81 99,02 

Lime 0,92 0,98 

The sand is very friable and nearly as white as snow. It is 
not oxydized or discolored by heat, and the glass made from it is 
clear and unstained. One firm in this city has annually exported 
more than 3,500 tons of this sand to the glass manufactories of 
AVheeling, Steubenville and Pittsburg. The possible benefit which 
this industry might confer upon St. Louis may be inferred from the 
statistics of the glass manufactories of Pittsburg. In 1866, in the 
exclusive manufacture of bottles and window panes, 

The number of men and boys employed was 1,800 

*' " " tons of silica consumed 242,000 

" amount of annual wages $1,396,500 

" value of annual product $2,160,000 

There are also 19 manufactories of flint glass in which 

The number of workmen is 2,300 

" amount of weekly wages $19,000 

" value of the factories $1,298,000 

" number of bushels of coal 2,095,800 

'' worth of yearly product $2,000,000 

There are in all 35 glass-works, employing a capital of $6,800,000 
A large portion of the silica used in the glass-factories of Pitts- 
burg is carried from Missouri. Instead of incuning the expense of 
two transportations and paying to distant establishments the cost 
of production, our own factories ou^ht to meet all our domestic 
wants and supply the markets of the \Voat. 
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There have been repeated instances of the importation of lead 
from New York into Missouri. While the earth beneath our feet is 
rich with incalculable masses of galena, tt'e satisfy the demands 
of our internal commerce by importations from the Atlantic 
frontier. There is no article made of lead that ought not to be pro- 
duced in our own factories. It is a reproach to our State that the 
orders of our lead market should be filled one thousand miles from 
its own metropolis. The few manufacturers who are converting our 
native ore into the commodities of commerce are rapidly enriching 
themselves. 

Our iron manufactures are altogether inadequate to meet the 
wants of Missouri. With three mountains of 'iron in our midst, we 
import almost all our hardware. Ore yielding 66 per cent, of pure 
iron can be bought at Pilot Knob for H.60 per ton. At St. Louis, 
the price is $3.50 a ton. This ore is carried to Pittsburg, manu- 
factured into nails, reshipped to our market, and sold, exclusive 
of freight, for $125 a ton. A ton of pig iron is sold to a Boston 
manufacturer for $65, It is shipped to its destination by way of 
New Orleans. At the Eastern factory it is wrought into files and 
then sent back to the starting point. One-half of the material is 
lost in the process of manufacture, but the half-ton of files costs the 
St. Louis merchant more than $1,000. 

St. Louis imports railroad iron fi^om Cambria, Pa. The cost at 
the works is $85 a ton : the freight to St. Louis is $20 a ton. Ilence 
our merchants are paying more than $100 a ton for railroad iron 
which home manufactories ought to supply at one-third of this cost. 
The Union Pacific has already expended $2,200,000 for rails. Two 
years ago, this Company paid for rails, delivered at their destina- 
tion, $140 a ton. The present price is $120 a ton. It is estimated 
that the railroads of Missouri will need, during the year 1867, 50,000 
tons of railroad iron. This will cost, at the low average of $100 a 
ton, $5,000,000. The expenditure of so large a sum in our own 
foundries would save freight, pay the price of manufacture to our 
own machinists, foster domestic industries, and invigorate the 
business activities of the city. These are only representative facts. 
Hundreds of such illustrations might be presented. Our iron-mills 
ought to be equal to our resources. With coal and wood abundant 
and cheap, with masses of ore which centuries cannot exhaust, 
St. Louis, or its vicinity, ought to be the great central machine-shop 
of the West. Our iron-works should rival those of Pittsburg, 
Birmingham, and Sheffield. The importation of iron manufactures 
into Missouri should speedily cease. Every kind of tools and 
machinery, every article of iron or steel, from the hair spring of a 
watch to the largest engine, from a nail to a 20-inch columbiad, 
should be fashioned in our own establishments. 

Sugar, if not a necessity, is one of the prime luxuries of life. 
The quantity of sugar consumed in the United States in 1865 was 
about 800,000,000 pounds. New York, whose refineries exceed in 
capacity of production those of all the rest of the country, compels 
the other States to pay tribute to her enterprise. But in this branch 
of manufacture, St. Louis has made creditable progress. Under 
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pradent and sagacious management; the St. Louis Befineiy — to 
whose able President I am indebted for the subsequent facts — has 
expanded into an establishment whose annual transactions amount 
to more than $3^000,000. In 1866, it refined 22,000,000 pounds 
of raw sugar. The cost of the sugar imported into the United 
States in 1866 was — exclusive of the import of three cents a 

Eound payable in coin — $40,000,000 in gold. Missouri will doubtless 
e able to co-operate with the North West in preventing this large 
export of treasure. 

France and Germany manufacture most of the sugar which 
they use from beets of domestic growth. This sugar enjoys no 
immunities. It is secured against foreign competition by no pro- 
tective tariff. It is subject to the same duties as the product of the 
tropic cane. And yet it not only sustains itself, but suecesefdlly 
competes with the sugars of Cuba and Java. Of the present crop, 
100,000,000 pounds will be exported from France to England. There 
is no need of going to Havana for our sugars. Our Western 
prairies can equal the saccharine riches of the Indies. They yield 
as fruitful crops of the sugar beet as France or Germany. Anal- 
vses made at Chicago, and at Washington by the Agriculturid 
feureau, show that the American beet contains as large a percentage 
of pure sugar as the European beet. It has also been ascertained 
that the American beet can, in high latitudes, be preserved through 
the winter uninjured. A company, with a capital of $160,000 has 
purchased 2,000 acres of land in Northern Illinois for the purpose 
of raising beets and manufacturing sugar. The experiment will 
certainly succeed, if the managers are careful to procure proper 
machinery, skilful labor and scientific supervision. The quantity 
of beet sugar which the West is capable of producing may be calcu- 
lated from the estimated crop of foreign countries in 1865 : 

Holland 10,000,000 pounds* 

Poland and Sweden 30,000,000 " 

Belgium 55,000,000 « 

Eussia 100,000,000 * " 

Austria 190,000,000 " 

ZoU Verein 370,000,000 " 

France 510,000,000 " 

The aggregate , 1,265,000,000 " 

is more than one-third of the annual consumption of Europe. In 
1866, the sugar crop of France was 540,000,000 pounds. 

A cultivation of the sugar beet commensurate with the area 
adapted to its growth would add hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually to the wealth of the West. In the development of this 
new growth, Missouri ought actively to participate. The mildness 
of our climate is the only obstacle to success. The temperature 
must be sufficiently cold to prevent germination during the winter 
months. If the beet sprouts, it becomes unfit for the manufacture 
of sugar. Our low latitude does not preclude the raising of the 
beet, and if our Winters are unfavorable to its saccharine qualities^ 
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the crop can be shipped to manufactories ftirther North. Appar- 
ently nothing can prevent the culture of the beet from becoming 
one of the most profitable resources of Missouri. Beet sugar of 
domestic manufacture is not subject to any excise. Last year, a 
company of Germans, in Livingston county Illinois, engaged in the 
manufacture of beet sugar. Mr, Bender gives the following results 
of the experiment. More than 4,000 tons of beets were raised from 
400 acres of land. The cost of cultivation was less than t4 a ton. 
The varieties of beet were the "Lnperial" and "White Silesian". 
The juice contained from 9 to 13J per cent, of sugar. The beets 
yielded 7 J per cent, of superior raw sugar, or 5 J per cent, of a qual- 
ity fully equal to the refined "B" sugars of New York brand. 
If better processes of manufiacture had been used, this crop of 
beets would have produced 460,000 pounds of refined sugar. The 
period of granulation varied from 27 to 72 hours. This experi- 
ment, conducted under gi*ave difficulties, justifies sanguine hopes 
of American success in the manufacture of beet sugar. The French, 
who make (50,000,000 w^orth of beet sugar annually, claim that 
the yield of beets is less fluctuating and more profitable than that 
of sugar cane. 

Sorghum, too, is rich in saccharine elements. From its easy 
cultivation and great productiveness, this vegetable may yet become 
one of our most fruitf\il sources of domestic sugars. The yield is 
from 120 to 350 gallons of juice per acre. By the aid of late 
chemical discoveries, the saccharine matter can now be economi- 
cally granulated. Sugar and syrup, refined by the Clough process, 
are destitute of the peculiar acrid taste which distinguishes sorghum. 
If sugar can be manufactured from this material as cheaply as 
from cane or beet, then sorghum will at once become one of the 
heaviest and most valuable staples of the State. The quantity of 
Borghum which Missouri can produce is almost illimitable. 

By an improved process of recent discovery, an excellent syrup 
can bp profitably made from corn. A bushel of com yields three 
gallons of syrup. The residuum is useful for fodder. If the 
chemist could only convert starch into sugar, he could transmute 
our cereals into a wealth surpassing the golden miracles of Midas. 
Com would no longer be used for fuel. But sugar can be made from 
the juice of the cornstalk. There is now a specimen of this kind 
of sugar in the Laboratory of Washington University. It is not 
grape but genuine cane sugar. The discoveries of chemistry may 
yet render this an extensive and lucrative manufacture. But> at 
present, there is no probability that corn will supplant the cane and 
oeet in the production of sugar. 

An exclusively agricultural State never reaches the highest 
material prosperity. The wealth of nations is largely dependent 
upon variety of industries. A diversity of occupations creates a 
higher social intelligence, a more rapid interchange of ideas among 
the members of a community, better markets, a quicker circulation 
of money, greater economy of materiel, and ampler internal re- 
sources. The superintendent of the Cambria Iron Works, at 
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Johnstown^ Pa., recently communicated to the CommiBPionor of 
Internal Eevenue some very significant and illustrative statistics. 

The quantity of food annually consumed by the population 
dependent upon the company is : 

Beef cattle 2,000 head I Swine 4,000 head 

Sheep 3,000 „ [Flour 20,000 bbls. 

Johnstown furnishes a ready market for all kinds of agricul- 
tural products. The supply of butter, eggs, fruits and vegetables is 
not equal to the demand. Large quantities are imported from the 
neighboring markets. Unimproved land within seven miles of the 
Cambria furnaces is worth from $150 to 300 per acre. Similar land, 
lying beyond the influence of the Iron Works, is worth but $20 per 
acre. The effect of this manufactory upon the value of real estate 
ia perceptible for ^fty miles. In 1864 and 1865, this establishment 
paid to its workmen $2,995,270. As the earnings of a manual 
laborer are mostly expended upon the means of living, a large 
proportion of this great aggregate must have gone into the pockets 
of the adjacent farmers. 

This instance may be taken as a general illustration of the 
influence of any kind of manufactory upon a neighborhood. Eeal 
estate and the products of the farm are always lowest where manu- 
factories do not exist. Hence the people of Missouri are buying 
the manufactures of other States at the highest prices, and paying 
for them with agricultural productions at the lowest rates. It does 
not require a very profound study of political economy to ascertain 
that it is not an enriching process to purchase costly foreign fabrics 
with cheap domestic harvests. With an abundance of raw material 
at home, we are paying external manufacturers high prices for their 
goods and incurring the heavy expense of transportation. St. Louis 
annually imports from Boston alone about $5,000,000 worth of boots 
and shoes. Instead of this outlay, other communities ought to be 
tributary to our own shoe factories. We are now paying out what 
other States ought to pay in. The great value which industry adds 
to material is all lost to us. The cost of production impoverishes 
US in just the proportion in which it enriches others. 

Different kinds of manufactories utilize the various raw mate- 
rial of the State. At present, only the leading staples can bear the 
cost of transportation. Many articles of economic value are wasted, 
simply because there is no home consumption. It does not pay to 
send them to a remote market — the freight consumes all the profit. 
Missouri loses millions of dollars every year by this waste of avail- 
able material. In a community where manufactories are numerous 
and varied, no commodity is lost. Every kind of raw material 
which has a commercial value commands its price and is fabricated 
into articles for the use of man. A thousand substances which home 
manufactories could transform into useful products now perish 
unused and worthless. 

The gravest arguments of political economy urge Missouri to 
beeome a manufacturing State. By the adoption of this policy, we 
ahpuld enhance the value of real estate, raise the price of farm 
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products, furnish employment to thousands of artizans, utilke all 
our raw material, coin into wealth the lahor of production, pay to 
our own workmen the cost of fabrication, save the expense of 
transportation fVom remote manufactories, improve our own 
markets, secure the golden patronage of neighboring States, enlarge 
the amount and quicken the activity of capital, increase the 
operations and profits of agriculture and commerce, diffuse a knowl- 
edge of the arts, and promote intercourse, exchange of ideas, and 
the progress of Missouri to material greatness. 



ST. LOUIS THE COMMERCIAL CENTRE OF NORTH AMERICA. 



St. Louis is ordained by the decrees of physical nature to 
become the great inland metropolis of this continent. It can not 
escape the magnificence of its destiny. Greatness is the necessity 
of its position. New York may be the head, but St. Louis will tie 
the heart of America. The stream of traffic which must flow through 
this mart will enrich it with alluvial deposits of gold. Its central 
location and facilities of communication unmistakably indicate the 
leading part which this city will take in the exchange and distrib- 
ution of the products of the Mississippi Valley. St. Louis is situated 
upon the west bank of the Mississippi, at an altitude of 400 feet 
above the level of the sea. It is far above the highest floods that 
ever swell the Father of waters. Its latitude is 88 deg, 87 min. 
28 sec. north, and its longitude 90 deg. 15 rain. 16 sec. west. It is 
20 miles below the mouth of the Missouri, and 200 above the con- 
fluence of the Ohio. 

Distance by river from St. Louis to Keokuk is 200 

'' " « Burlington 260 

« " « Eook Island 850 

'* ^^ " Dubuque 470 

'f '' <' St. Paul 800 

" « '< Cairo 200 

" *' *' Memphis 440 

" *' " Vicksburg 880 

" " " New Orleans 1,240 

» '^ " Louisville 680 

« '' <' Cincinnati 720 

« « '' Pittsburgh 1,200 

" « '' Leavenworth 500 

« « *< Omaha 800 

« « « Sioux City 1,000 

« <* " Fort Benton 8,100 
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DLstance by rail from St. Louis to Indianapolis 200 

'' « " Chicago 280 

" u • u Cincinnati 340 

" « '' Cleveland 470 

" " " Pittsburgh 650 

'' " " Buffalo 650 

" '' " New York 1,000 

" <' '' Lawrence 320 

" " " Denver 880 

" « « Salt Lake 1,300 

" « " Virginia City 1,900 

'' *' « San Francisco 2,300 

St. Louis very nearly bisects the direct distance of 1,400 miles 
between Superior City and the Balize. It is the geographical centre 
of a valley which embraces 1,200,000 square miles. In its course 
of 3,200 miles, the Mississippi borders upon Missouri 470 miles. 
Of the 3,000 miles of the Missouri, 500 lie within the limits of our 
own State. St. Louis is mistress of more than 16,500 miles of river 
navigation. 

This metropolis, though in the infancy of its greatness, is already 
a large city. Its length is about eight miles, and its width three. 
Suburban residences, the outposts of the grand advance, are now 
stationed six or seven miles from the river. The present population 
of St. Louis is 204,300. In 1865, the real and personal property 
of the city was assessed at $100,000,000, and in 1866 at $126,877,000. 

St. Louis is a well built city, but its architecture is rather sub- 
stantial than showy. The wide, well paved streets, the spacious 
levee, and commodious warehouses } the mills, machine shops, and 
manufactories ; the fine hotels, churches, and public buildings ; the 
universities, charitable institutions, public schools and librarieB, 
constitute an array of excellences and attractions of which any 
city may justly be proud. The Lindell and Southern Hotels are 
two of the largest and most magnificent structures which the world 
has ever dedicated to public hospitality. The Lindell is itself a 
village.* 

The appearance of St. Louis from the eastern bank of the 
Mississippi is impressive. At East St. Louis, the eye sometimes 
commands a view of 100 steamboats lying at our levee. Not- 
withstanding the departure of more than 40 boats for Montana^ 
there are at this date 70 steamers in the port of St. Louis. 
A mile and a half of steamboats is a spectacle which naturally 
inspires large views of conunercial greatness. The sight of our 
levee, thronged with busy merchants and covered with the 
commodities of every clime, from the peltries of the Kooky 
Mountains to the teas of China^ does not tend to lessen the mag- 
nitude of the impression. 

*0n the SOth of last Mareb, this saperb edifice was burned to the ground. But tbe 
• )mbIio-8pirited citisens of St. Louis have formally resoWed to restore it in all its origiaal 
magnifieenco. More than $800,000 hare already been raised for this obiect. 
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The growth of St. Louis, though greatly retarded by social 
institutions, has been rapid. The population of the city was in 



1769 891 

1795 925 

1810 1,400 

1820 4,928 

1828 5,000 

1830 5,852 

1833 6,397 

1835 8,316 



1837 12,040 

1840 16,469 

1844 34,140 

1850 74,439 

1852 94,000 

1856 125,200 

1859 185,587 

1866 204,327 



In 1866, 1,400 buildings, worth ?3,500,000, were erected in 
St. Louis. The total number of structures in the city is now 
about 20,000, and their approximate value is $50,000,000. 

At the present rate of decennial increase, St. Louis in 1900 
would contain more than 1,000,000 inhabitants. This number cer- 
tainly seems to exceed the present probability of realization, but the 
future growth of St. Louis, vitalized by the mightiest forces of a 
free civilization and quickened by the exchanges of a continental 
commerce, ought to surpass the rapidity of its past development. 

The Real Estate in vSt. Louis was in 



1859 assessed at. , 

1860 " " . . 
1801 « " . . 
1862 " " . , 



$69,846,845 
73,765,670 
57,537,415 
40,240,450 



1863 assessed at. 

1864 " " . 

1865 « « . 

1866 " « . 



$49,409,030 
53,205,820 
73,960,700 
81,961,610 



In 1866, the valuation of the Real and Personal property in 
St. Louis on which the State and Military taxes were levied 
was $126,877,000. 

The amount of Duties collected at the St. Louis Custom House 



was in 



1861 $80,183.96 

1862 20,404.70 

1863 86,622,09 



1864 $76,448.43 

1865 586,407.47 

1866 785,652.80 



The amount of imposts paid at the port of Chicago during the 
fiscal year ending Dec. 31, 1866, was $509,643.39 in coin. 

The duties collected during the same period at this port 
amounted to $60,176.45 in currency, and 780,706.97 in gold. 

Only about one-fifth of the customs levied on goods imported 
iHto St. Louis are collected at this point. St. Louis is only a Port 
of Delivery. The imposts upon our foreign merchandise are chiefly 
paid at the Ports of Entry. 

The present system of foreign importation is unfavorable to 
the commercial interests of St. Louis. This city should be made a 
Port of Entry. The goods of St. Louis importers are now subjected 
to great delay and expense at New Orleans. The municipal author- 
ities do not permit the merchandise to lie on the landing more than 
five days. If the requisite papers are not made out within that time, 
the goods are sent to bonded warehouses. This contingency not 
unfrequently occurs. The press of business or official slowness 
often delays the issue of the Custom House pass beyond the spec- 
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ified timo, and then the western importer is sabject to the serious 
expense which the drayage to the warehouse, loss of time, and fre- 
quent damage to the goods involve. The gravity of this embarrass- 
ment forces many of our merchants to pay the duties at New Orleans. 
This course saves delay and expense. The Revenue laws recognise 
no distinction between the actual payment of duties and the trans- 
portation bond. But practically there is an important difference. 
In case the impost is paid at New Orleans, the goods are almost 
always forwarded within five days; but when the merchandise is 
shipped under a transportation bond, the detention is very frequently 
ten days, and sometimes a month. In the former instance, any 
package can be forwarded as soon as the duty is paid; but, in the 
latter case,'the imports cannot be dispatched to their destination till 
the entire shipment has passed the yjspection of the Custom House. 
In consequence of these injust discriminations against St. Louis, 
many of our largest importers, notwithstanding the inconvenience 
of keeping gold on deposit at New Orleans, prefer to pay the duties 
on their foreign goods at the Port of Entry. 

An excessive and unnecessary delay at the New Orleans Custom 
House recently subjected one of our merchants to a loss of $8 a ton 
on a shipment of iron. 

Last season, another of our importers ordered a large stock 
of Christmas goods. The articles reached New Orleans in season, 
but were detained there till after the holidays. They must now be 
kept, with loss and deterioration, for another year; and before 
next Christmas, they may become comparatively worthless by 
changes of mode and new directions of public taste. 

These examples illustrate the importance of time in com- 
mercial transactions. 

The Government could easily obviate all the diflSculties which 
our importers now experience by making St. Louis a Port of Entry^ 
The commercial embarrassments of the present system need imme- 
diate removal. In the event of the proposed change, frauds upon 
the Government could' be prevented by reshipping the goods at 
New Orleans under the eye of the Custom House authorities, 
keeping them during the voyage under lock and key, and, if neces- 
sary, subjecting them on the passage to the surveillance of a 
Revenue officer. During the rebellion, the shipments of merchandise 
to southern ports were placed under similar supervision.^ The 
satisfactory operation of this system, amid all the liabilities to 
abuse which exist in times of civil turbulence, warrants the convic- 
tion that the proposed plan would, in a period of peace, prove 
eminently successful. 

If Congress respects commercial rights, St. Louis will soon 
become a Port of Entry. 

From the records" of the United States Assessor, it appears- 
that in 1865 the sales of 612 St. Louis firms amounted to 
$140,688,856. For the same year, the imports of this city reached. 
an aggregate of 8235,873,875. 

The manufactures of St. Louis constitute an important element 
in our commercial transactions. In 1860, the capital invested in 

3 
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mannfacttires was $9,205,205, and the value of the product was 
121,772,323. In 1866, the miUs of this city made 820,000 barrels 
of flour. 

In 1865, our receipts of grain, including flour, were 17,657,250 bushels. 
" 1866, '< " " 20,855,280 " 

"1865, exports " " 13,427,000 " 

"1866, " " " 18,680,500 " 

St. Louis, though the eighth city in the United States in popu- 
lation^ ranks as seventh in the importance of its manufactures. 
Missouri might profitably imitate the activity of its metropolis. 

The extent of our social and commercial intercourse with the 
rest of the world may be inferred from the postal statistics of this 
department. In 1865, the number of letters which passed through 
the St. Louis Post OflSce for liistribution, mail, or delivery, was 
about 11,000,000. In 1866, the total sum of postage collected, 
including the sale of stamps, was more than |l95,000; and the 
amount of money orders paid was fl45,000. In postal importance, 
St. Louis is the fifth city of the Union. 

The earnings of our railroads indirectly exhibit the magnitude 
of our trade. For the fiscal year of 1865, the total receipts of 
the Iron Mountain were $424,700; North Missouri $1,013,000; 
Missouri Pacific and Southwest Branch, $1,939,000; Hannibal and, 
St. Joseph, $2,000,000. In 1866, the earnings of the Missouri Pacific 
were $2,670,000. The returns of the Union Pacific for November 
1866 were $77,869. The Directors estimate their monthly receipta 
for 1867 at $100,000. 

In 1865, the total number of passengers, by river or rail, who 
made St. Louis their destination, or a point of transit, amounted to 
1,180,000; and, in 1866, 1,250,000. 

In 1866, the number of houses and firms doing business in 
St. Louis was 5,500, and the number of commercial licenses issued 
during the same year was 4,800. 

The tonnage owned and enrolled in the district of St. Louis in 
1865 was 97,000 tons. On the first of January 1867, the amount 
of our steam tonnage, exclusive of a large number of barges and 
canal boats which made occasional trips, was 106,600 tons, with & 
carrying capacity of 186,000 tons, and a value of 10,376,000, 

Our commerce is aided by ample banking facilities. There 
are in St. Louis, in addition to 20 private banks, 38 Insurance 
Companies, 31 incorporated banking institutions, with an actual 
capital of $15,000,000. The character of our banks stands deserv- 
edly high in the financial world. The development of the territories 
is bringing large deposits to our banks, creating new demands for 
*<5apital, and extending the channels of circulation. 

Our trade with the mountains is large and rapidly increasing. 
*In 1865, 20 boats set out from this port for Fort Benton — which is 
more than 3,000 miles from St. Louis — with a total freight, of 
'6>000,000 pounds. 

In 1866, 50 boats sailed for Fort Benton, with an aggregate 
i^onnage of 10,284 tons. In three instances the cost of assorted 
^oods was as follows : 
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13 tons of merchandise ?12,000 

35 " " 40,000 

40 « " 65,000 

Mean cost per ton . * , 1,300 

The agent who famishes these facts feels authorized by his 
experience in the trade of the Upper Missouri to appraise a ton of I 

Montana merchandise at $1;000. I 

The following table is an approximate estimate, based npon \ 

the preceding data, of onr commerce with Montana, for the year 1866 : 

Knmber of boats 50 

" " passengers , 2,500 

Pounds of freight 13,000,000 

Value of merchandiBe , .$6,500,000 

The trade across the plains is of still greater magnitude. The 
overland freight from Atchison alone has increased from 3,000,000 
pounds in 1861 to 21,500,000 in 1865. 

The Overland Dispatch Company have courteously furnished 
me with estimates, founded upon their own transactions, of our 
total commerce with the territories in 1865. These fibres do not 
include the Fort Benton trade. 

Number of passengers east and west by overland coaches 4,800 
'' if /^ (( by trains and pri- 
vate conveyances 50,000 

Number of wagons 8,000 

" " cattle andmules 100,000 

Pounds of freight to Plattsmouth 8,000,000 

<' " Leavenworth City 6,000,000 

" « Santa F6 8,000,000 

« '' St. J oseph 10,000,000 

« « Nebraska City 15,000,000 

'' " At<5hi8on 25,000,000 

Government freight 50,000,000 

Total number of pounds - ... .117,000,000 

Amount of treasure carried by express $3,000,000 

'' " " by private conveyance 30,000,000 

The Overland Express charge 3 per cent, for the transportation 
of bullion. This high commission and the hostility of the Indian 
tribes induced many miners to send their gold East by the way of 
8an Francisco to Panama. 

In 1866, the total assay of bullion in the United States was 
181,389,540. Of this aggregate, $73,032,800 came from the Pacific 
and Rocky Mountain mines. Upon the usual estimate that 25 per 
eBnt. of the gold and silver escapes assay, the entire product of the 
country in 1866 was $100,000,000. The increase of population in 
the gold re^ons, the richness of recent discoveries, and greater 
activity in mining operations indicate a still larger aggregate in 1867. 

In 1866, the wegtwatd traffic of Leavenworth amounted to 
150,000,000. This aggregate includes the Santa F6 trade, whose 
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value last year was about $36,000;000. The Western trade of 

Nebraska City was in 

1863 16,800,000 pounds. 

1864 23,000,000 " 

1865 44,000,000 <' 

1866 30,000,000 " 

The freightage from this point across the Plains required, in 

1865, 11,739 men, 10,311 wagons, 10,123 mules, and 76,596 oxen. 
So great is the length of the overland routes that the trains are 

able to make but two through trips a year. 

The Union Pacifia Bailroad already extends to Fort Harker. 

This materially shortens the extent of overland freightage. 

Distance from St. Louis to Fort Harker 508 miles. 

'^ " Fort Harker to Denver 372 '' 

" " « « Salt Lake City 800 « 

" " " '< Yirginia City 1432 «. 

The length of these lines of transportation, the slowness of our 
present means of communication, and the magnitude of our tento- 
rial population and trade, forcibly illustrate the necessity of a 
Pacific Kailraod. 

The foregoing summaries exhibit the commerce of the Missis- 
sippi Valley with the mountains. But while St. Louis does not 
monopolize the trade of the gold regions, it yet sends to the terri- 
tories by far the largest portion of their supplies. Even in cases 
where merchandise has been procured at intermediate points, it is 
probable that the goods were originally purchased at St. Louis. 

During the rebellion, the commercial transactions of Cincdnnati 
and Chicago doubtless exceeded those of St. Louis. The rery 
events which prostrated our trade stimulated theirs into an un- 
natural activity. Their sales were enlarged by the traffic which 
was wont to seek this market. Our loss was their gain. 

The Southern trade of St. Louis was utterly destroyed by the 
blockade of the Mississippi. The disruption by civil commotioDS of 
our commercial intercourse with the interior of Missouri was nearly 
complete. The trade of the Northern States, bordering upon the 
Mississippi, was still unobstructed. But the merchants of St. Louis 
could not afford to buy commodities which they were unable to sell, 
and country dealers would not purchase their goods where they 
could not dispose of their produce. Thus St. Louis, with every 
market wholly closed or greatly restricted, was smitten with a 
commercial paralysis. The prostration of business was general 
and disastrous. No comparison of claims can be just which ignores 
the oircumstances that, during the rebellion, retarded the com.- 
mercial growth of St. Louis, yet fostered that of rival cities. 

Nothing more clearly demonstrates the geographical superior- 
ly of St. Louis than the action of the Government during the war. 
Notwithstanding the strenous competition of other cities, our facil- 
ities for distribution and a due regard for its own interests com- 
pelled the Government to make St. Louis the Western base of sup- 
plies and transportation. During the rebellion, the transactions of 
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the Government at this point were very large. General Parsons, 
Chief of Transportation in the Mississippi Valley, submits the 
following as an approximate summary or the operations in his 
department from 1860 to 1866 : 

Amount of Transportation. 

Cannon and Caissons 800 

Wagons.... 18,000 

Cattle 80,000 

Horses and Mules , 260,000 

Troops 1,000,000 

Pounds of Military Stores....^ 1,960,000,000 

General Parsons thinks that fbll one half of all the trans- 
portation employed by the Government on the Mississippi and its 
tributaries was furnished by St. Louis. 

From September 1, 1861, to December 31, 1865, General Haines, 
Chief Commissary of this department, expended at St. Louis, for th^ 
purchase of subsistence stores, $50,700,000. 

During the war. General Myers, Chief Quartermaster of this 
department, disbursed at this city, for supplies, transportation and 
incidental expenses, $180,000,000.*^ 

The National exigencies forced the Government to select the 
beet point of distribution. The choice of the Federal authorities is 
a conclusive proof of the commercial superiority of St. Louis. 

The conquest of treason has restored to this mart the use of 
its natural facilities. Trade is rapidly regaining its old channels. 
On its errands of exchange, it penetrates every State and Territory 
in the Mississippi Valley, from Alabama and iNew Mexico to Minne- 
sota and Montana. It navigates every stream that pours its trib- 
utary waters into the Mississippi. It visits the islands of the sea, 
traverses the ocean, and explores foreign lands. 

Before the war, almost all the Western trade in coffee and 
sugar was carried on by way of New Orleans. The interruption 
of traffic, by the blockade of the Mississippi River, changed the 
channels of commerce. By the necessities of the country, trade was 
forced into unnatural courses. Kew York, by its limitless capital 
and enterprise, has obtained a brief control over a trade that right- 
ftilly belongs to the West. As soon as the country regains its 
normal condition and commerce resumes its natural flow, the West 
will inevitably assert its former and legitimate ascendency in thi^ 
branch of business. Most of the coffee used in the West is brought 
from Rio Janeiro. Water carriage is always the cheapest means 
of transportation. The rail from New York cannot compete with 
the river from New Orleans. Besides, the Gulf route is the shortest 
distance between St. Louis and Rio Janeiro. The cost, then, of im- 
porting Rio Coffee to this point is much less by New Orleans than 
by New York. An urgent necessity exists for the establishment of 
lines of steamers between New Orleans and South American ports. 

A direct trade with the West Indies and South America would, 
from our superior facilities of transportation , not only place the 
control of the grocery business of the Northwest in our hands. 
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but also greatly enlarge our exportations. The West oonaumeB far 
more coffee proportionately than the East. South America uaes 
large quantities of Western flour. There would then be a steady 
and growing interchange of commodities between these countries. 

Missouri flour is the best in the American market. This is an 
important advantage in favor of St. Louis. It is a well-ascertained 
fact that the flour made from grain grown in this latitude bears the 
voyage to South American ports better than any other. The ex- 
perience of exporters verifies this assertion. Our flour is then not 
only the finest in the United States for home consumption^ but also 
the best for exportation to tropical countries. 

St. Louis ought to cultivate more intimate commercial relations 
with Brazil. Prior to our acquisition of Bussian America; the area 
of this country was 500,000 square miles larger than that of 
the United States. Its present population is nearly 10;000;000* 
Of its principal maritime cities, 

!Para contains 80,000 inhabitants. 

Pernambuco 80,000 " 

Bahia 180,000 <' 

Rio Janeiro 400,000 ** 

The exports of Brazil are coffee, hides, sugar, caoutchouc, rose- 
wood, mahogany, Brazil wood, cinchona, logwood, cotton, rice, 
sarsaparilla, sassafras, ipecacuanha, cacao, vanilla, cloves, cinna- 
mon, and tamarinds. 

In 1856, the value of the commodities- imported from Brazil 
into the United States was 

Brazil wood $82,000 

" nuts 43,000 

Eosewood 81,460 

Hair 138,240 

Sugar 513,450 

India rubber 771,320 

Raw hides 1,930,220 

Coffee 16,091,700 

In 1857, this country imported from Brazil 197,000,000 pounds 
of coffee, worth $17,980,000. In the same year, Brazil exported to 
foreign markets 256,000,000 pounds of sugar. 

In exchange for these valuable commodities, Brazil needs lard, 
pork, hams, flour, pine lumber, agricultural implements, textile 
fabrics, and other manufactures. These articles are the chief staples 
of western growth and production. The Mississippi Valley is able 
to supply most of the commercial wants of Brazil. St. Louis, as the 
main distributing point of the West, ought to take the lead in this 
grand system of mercantile exchanges. A vast commerce must soon 
spring up between the metropolis of this Yalle}' and the ports of 
South America. But, at present, our exports to Brazil are entirely 
disproportioned to our ability to meet the commercial* wants of 
that country. In 1854—55, the trade of England with South America 
was five times as large as that of the United States. 
In 1860, the value of our American imports from Brazil was $20,000,000 
" « « exports to " " 6,000,000 
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These figures show that this conntrj is not a successful compet- 
itor for the rich trade of South America. More eiiergetic rivals 
are enriching themselves with the opulence of this commerce. 

The wants of the United States and Brazil are complementary. 
Each country needs the productions of the other. The West is the 
fruitful and main source of those commodities which South America 
requires. St. Louis, as the. chief emporium of the Mississippi Yalley, 
is ahlc; by the vast expansion which it can cause in this tropio 
trade^ to turn the commercial balance in favor of the United States 
and itself become the central distributing point of Brazilian staples. 

But St. Louis can never realize its splendid possibilities without 
effort. The trade of the vast domain lying east of the Rocky 
Mountains and south of the Missouri river is naturally tributary 
to this mart. St. Louis, by the exercise of forecast and vigor, can 
easily control the commerce of 1,000,000 square miles. But there 
is urgent need of exertion. Chicago is an energetic rival. Its 
lines of railroad pierce every portion of the Northwest. It draws 
an immense commerce by its network of railways. The meshes 
which so closely interlace all the adjacent country gather rich treas* 
ures from the tides of commerce. Chicago is vigorously extending 
its lines of road across Iowa to the Missouri river. The completion 
of these roads will inevitably divert a portion of the Montana trade 
from this city to Chicago. The energy of an unlineal competitor 
may usurp the legitimate honors of the imperial heir. 

St. Louifi can not afford to continue the masterly inactivity 
of the old reaime. A traditional and passive trust in the efficacy 
of natural advantages will no longer be a safe policy. St. Louis 
must make exertions equal to its strength and worthy of its 
opportunities. It must not only form great plans of commercial 
empire, but must execute them with an energy defiant of failure. 
It must complete its projected railroads to the mountains, and 
spaa the Mississippi at St. Louis with a bridge whose solidity 
of masonry shall equal the massiveness of Eoman architecture, 
and whose grandeur shall be commensurate with the future 
greatness of the Mississippi Yalley. The structure whose arches 
will bear the transit of a continental commerce should vie with the 
great works of all time, and be a monument to distant ages of the 
triumph of civil engineenng and the material glory of the Gt^eat 
Hepublic. 

Since these sentences were written, a company, composed of 
men of large means and sterling integrity, has been incorporated 
for the purpose of erecting a bridge across the Mississippi at this 
point. The executive and financial ability of its members is a 
guarantee of efficient action and an early accomplishment of this 
great work. The length of the bridge, together with its approaches, 
will be about 3600 feet, and the probable cost $5,000,000. The 
material of the structure will be steel. Chas. K. Dickson is Pres- 
ident of the Company, and James B. Bads, the distinguished 
inventor, is Chief Engineer. 
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The initial steps for the erection of a bridge across the Missouri 
at St. Charles have already been taken. The work should be pushed 
forward with untiring energy to its consummation. 

The iron, stone and timber necessary for these structures can 
be obtained within a few miles of St. Louis, and the greater part 
of the material can be transported by water. The construction 
of public works whose cost would be millions of dollars would 
afford employment to thousands of laborers, and give fresh impulse 
to the prosperity of St. Louis. 

A full and persistent presentation of the superior claims of 
Carondelet ought to induce the Government to establish a naval 
station at that point. The supply of labor and materiel which a 
navy yard woiUd require would be another source of wealth to 
Idassouri and its metropolis. 

The effect of improvements upon the business of the city may 
be illustrated by the operations of our city elevator. The elevator 
cost $460,000, and has a capacity of 1,250,000 bushels. It is able 
to handle 100,000 bushels a day. It began to receive grain in 
October 1866. Before the first of January 1866, its receipts 
amounted to 600,000 bushels, 200,000 of which were brought directly 
from Chicago^ The total receipts at the elevator in 1866 were 
1,376,700 bushels. Grain can now be shipped, by way of St. Louis 
and New Orleans, to New York and Europe twenty cents a bushel 
cheaper than it can be carried to the Atlantic by rail. 

The facilities which our elevator affords for the movement of 
cereals have given rise to a new system of transportation. The 
Mississippi Yalley Transportation Company has been organized for 
the conveyance of grain to New Orleans in barges. Steam tugs of 
immense strength have been built for the use of the company. 
They carry no freight. They are simply the motive power. They 
save delay by taking fuel for the round trip. Landing only at the 
large cities^ they stop barely long enough to attach a loaded barge. 
By this economy of time and steady movement, they equal the 
speed of steamboats. The Mohawk made its first trip from St. Louis 
to New Orleans in six days, with ten barges in tow. The manage- 
ment of the barges is precisely like that of freight cars. The barges 
are loaded in the absence of the tug. The tug arrives, leaves a 
train of barges, takes another and proceeds. The tug itself is 
always at work. It does not lie at the levee while the barges are 
loading. Its longest stoppage is made for fuel. The power of these 
boats is enormous. The tugs plying on the Minnesota river some- 
times tow 30,000 bushels of wheat apiece. The freight of a single 
trip would fill 85 railroad cars. 

Steamboats are obliged to remain in port two or three days for 
the shipment of freight. The heavy expense which this delav and 
the necessity for large crews involve is a grave objection to tie old 
system of transportation. The sei'vice of the steam tug requires 
but few men, and the cost of running is relatively light. The 
advantages which are claimed for the barge system are exhibited 
by the following table: 
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Tag and bargoR. Bteaxnboats. 

Stoppage at intermediate points 2 hours 6 hours. 

" " terminal " 24 " 48 " 

Crew 15 50 

Tonnage 26,000 tons 1,500 tons. 

Daily expense $200 J1,000 

Original cost ' ?75,000 $100,000 

In addition to the ordinary precautions against fire, the barges 
have this unmistakable advantage over steamboats, they can be 
cut adrift from each other, and the fire restricted to the narrowest 
limits. The greater safety of barges ought to secure for them lower 
rates of insurance. The barges are very strongly built, and have 
water tight compartments for the movement of grain in bulk. The 
transportation of grain from Minnesota to New Orleans by water 
costs no more than the freightage from the same point to Chicago. 
After the erection of a floating elevator at New Orleans, a boat 
load of grain from St. Paul will not be handled again till it reaches 
the Crescent City. 

At that port, it will be transferred by steam to the vessel which 
wiU convey it to New York or Europe. The possible magnitude of 
this trade may be inferred from the fact, that in 1865 Minnesota 
alone raised 10,000,000 bushels of wheat. Three quarters of this 
harvest could have been exported, if facilities of cheap transportation 
had offered adequate inducement. In 1866, higher prices — which 
produced the same practical result as cheaper freightage — led to the 
exportation of 8,000,000 bushels. Some of this grain belonged to 
the crop of the preceding year. But this fact does not at all affect 
the question of carriage. 

From the 1st of May to the 25th of December 1866, the t«w 
boats of this- city transported 120,000 tons of freight. This new 
scheme of conveying freight by barges bids fair to revolutionize the 
whole carrying trade of our Western waters. It will materially 
lessen the expense of heavy transit, and augment the commerce of 
the Mississippi Eiver in proportion to the reduction it effects in the 
cost of transportation. The improvement which facilitates the 
carriage of our cereals to market, and makes it more profitable for 
the farmer to sell his grain than to burn it, is a national benefit. 
This enterprise, which may yet change the channel of cereal trans- 
portation, shows what great results a spirit of progressive energy 
may accomplish. 

The mercantile interests of the West imperatively demand the 
improvement of the Mississippi and its main tributaries. This is a 
work of such prime and traneceiideftt importance to the commerce 
of the country, that it challenges the co-operation of the Government. 
A commercial marine which annually transfei*s tens of millions of 
passengers, and cargoes whose value is hundreds of millions, ought 
not to encounter obstructions which human effort can remove. 
The yearly loss of property, from the interruption of communication 
and wreck of boats, reaches a startling aggregate. 

For the accomplishment of an undertaking so vital to its muni- 
cipal interests, St. Louis should exert its mightiest energies. The 
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prize for which competition strives is too splendid to be lost by 
default. The Queen City of the West should not voluntarily abdicate 
its commercial sovereignty. 

If the emigrant merchants of America and Europe, who re- 
cognize in the geographical position of St. Louis the guarantee of 
mercantile supremacy, will become citizens of this metropolis, they 
will aid in bringing to a speedier fulfilment the prophecies of its 
greatness. The current oi "Western trade must flow through the 
heart of this valley. 

In the march of progress, St. Louis will keep equal step with 
the* "West. Located at the intersection of the river which traverses 
zones, and the railway which belts the continent, with divergent 
roads from this center to the circumference of the country, St. Louis 
enjoys commercial advantages which must inevitably make it the 
greatest inland emporium of America. The movement of our vast 
harvests and the distribution of the domestic and foreign merchand- 
ise required by the myriad thousands who will, in the near future, 
throng this valley, will develop St. Louis to a size proportioned to 
the vastness of the commerce it will transact. This metropolis will 
not only be the center of Western exchanges, but also, if ever the 
seat of Government is transferred from its present locality, the 
capital of the nation. 

St. Louis, strong with the energies of youthM freedom, and 
active in the larger and more genial labors of peace, will greet the 
merchants of other States and lands with a friendly welcome, afford 
them the opportunities of fortune, and honor their services in the 
achievement of its greatness. 



RAILROADS OF MISSOURI 



The railroad system of Missouri is exhibited in the following 
tabular statement : 

R>iiIn>«dM. ' MllM. 

Cairo and Fulton 37 

Missouri Yalley 62 

Atlantic and Pacific 88 

Iron Mountain 87 

I^orth Missouri 168 

Hannibal and St. Joseph 233 

Missouri Pacific 283 

Total length of railroads in operation within the State 948 

A vast enlargement of our railroad facilities is contemplated. 
More than 10,000 miles of new lines have been projected on the 
west side of the Mississippi. A quarter of a century may elapse 
before the completion of these extensions j yet the very conception 
of them shows that the public mind is alive to the importance of 
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ampler means of commnnication with the States and Territories of 
the far West. Most of these roads have received grants of land 
from the Government; and npon some of the lines the ^-ork is 
already far advanced. The terminal points of the most import- 
ant roads are : 

Superior City and New Orleans^ via St. Panl^ St. Lonis and 
Memphis. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, via Kansas City and Salt Lake. 

Kansas City and Fort Benton, via Omaha. 

Leavenworth and Galveston, via Lawrence. 

St. Louis and San Francisco, tna Albuquerque. 

HANNIBAL AND ST. JOSEPH BAILBOAD. 

This road is 233 miles long. It traverses one of the finest 
sections of the State. It gives an outlet to a region rich in agri- 
cultural productions. It is of prime importance not only to local 
business, but to that through trade with the far West whose initial 
point lies north of St. Louis. It is an incalculable advantage to 
If orth Missouri. Without it, the products of the interior would lose 
much of their value. 

This road has received a large grant of public lands. The tract 
still owned by the company contains nearly 500,000 acres. These 
lands are rich in agricultural and mineral wealth. They are situated 
iQ a temperate and healthfUl climate. They are accessible and cheap. 
The price varies from $2.40 to $15.00 an acre. To the settler who 
is unable to pay cash, a credit of two or even ten years is granted. 
No defect of title impairs the value of these lands. The act of 
Congress, vesting in tnis company the right of ownership, is an 
absolute guarantee of title. lie fare of immigrants who pass over 
the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad in quest of a location is re- 
funded in the event of their buying lands of the Company. The 
liberality of the terms of payment, as well as the essential value of 
the property, ought to procure an early sale of these valuable 
freeholds. 

North Missouri is largely peopled with settlers from New 
England. Colonies of Eastern men are forming communities 
throughout this section of the State^ and reproducing the institutions 
of New England upon the prairies of the West. Some large-minded 
and opulent Eastern gentlemen,, who hold their wealth in trust for 
the accomplishment of beneficent objects, are generously fostering 
the growth of Western culture. Prominent among these is 
Nathaniel Thayer, Esq., of Boston. Several yeai'S ago, he endowed 
a Professorship in Washington University, and now, in liberal 
co-operation with other gentlemen, he has organized the "Thayer 
Institute'' at the town of Kidder. It is the design of the founders 
to establish an institution of sound learning, and to insure its life 
by an ample endowment. 

The educational facilities which exist in the New England towns 
along the line of the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad are justly 
entitled to the consideration of Eastern men who are seeking homes 
in Missouri. 
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NORTH MISSOtJRI RAILROAD. 



This road rxma from St. Louis to Macon. The length is 168 miles. 
It was finished in 1859 and cost $7^638,195. It will be extended 
dnring the present year to the Iowa State line. The distance from 
Macon is 65 miles. The Korth Missouri will ultimately connect by 
means of the northern lines with all the large towns upon the 
upper Mississippi; and by its junction with the Cedar Eapids and 
Iowa Central railroads enjoy the advantage of a double connection 
with St. Paul. A branch of this road from Moberly to Leaven- 
worth is now under construction. It is 147 miles long. It is to be 
completed next year. It will run through Brunswick, Eichmond, 
Kansas City and Leavenworth ; and connect^ by the extension of 
the Missouri Yalley railroad with Council Bluffe and Sioux City. 

Another branch running from Centralia to Columbia — ^a distance 
of 22 miles — will be finished by the middle of next July. This road 
lies wholly within the limits of Boone County. 

The North Missouri is now dependent for its Western con- 
nections upon the Hannibal and St. Joseph railroad. But after the 
completion of the "West Branch from Moberly, it will have a contin- 
uous independent line to Leavenworth. With its extensions, it will 
be the longest railroad in Missouri. There are no richer lands in 
the State than those which this road traverses. 

The railroad bridge at St. Charles is now in process of erection; 
Its length will be 1500 feet, and its ultimate cost J500,000, It will 
be finished in 1868. 

The gauge of the North Missouri is now 5 feet 6 inches. 
Duiing the present summer the gauge will be changed to 4 feet 
81 inches. This is the width of the Hannibal and St. Joseph track, 
of the Union Pacific, and of all the railroads in Iowa. After this 
alteration is made, the North Missouri can make all its northern 
and western connections without change. The same train can run 
from St. Louis to Leavenworth. The 18 new engines which the 
Company are now putting on the road increase the number of their 
locomotives to 42. 

On the main line to Macon, the amount of private and municipal 
subscription was 82,137,400, and the loan of State credit $4,350,000. 

By subsequent legislation, the State released its lien upon the 
road for the $4,350,000, and permitted the Company to issue first 
mortgage bonds for $6,000,000. The holders of these bonds now 
possess the first lien on the completed road, and are still further 
secured by a first mortgage on the extension to the Iowa State line, 
on the new West Branch, and on the St. Charles bridge. 

By the terms of the law, the $6,000,000 are appropriated to 
specific objects : 

For tbie erection of the St. Charles Bridge $600,000 

" " extension to the Iowa State line 1,500,000 

^' " construction of the West Branch .4,500,000 

When all the extensions now under contract are completed, 
the North Missouri will have the following length of line : 
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From St. Louis to 31acon 168 miles 

" Moberly to Leavenworth 141 " 

" Macon to Iowa line 65 " 

" Kansas City to Leavenworth 22 " 

" Centralia to Columbia 22 " 

Total length of the main line and branches 418 '^ 

The estimated cost of these extensions will be : 

Prom Moberly to Leavenworth $4,000,000 

" Macon to Iowa State line 1,266,000 

" Centralia to Columbia 500,000 

St. Charles Bridge 500,000 

Total cost $6,266,000 

To meet these expenses, the North MisBOuri has the following 
resources : 

First mortgage 7 per cent bonds $6,000,000 

County and private subscriptions 1,841,000 

25,000 acres of land in Chariton county 250,000 

Other property . 231,000 

Total resources $8,322,000 

Whole cost and assets of the road $15,960,195 

The inequalities of a railroad impair its efficiency. They 

squander motive power. They augment the cost of transportation. 

The carrying capacity of the North Missouri is greatly enlarged by 

the lightness of its grades. The advantage of its comparatively 

level track is distinctly visible in the economy of freightage and of 

effective power. 

From its extent and location, the North Missouri will not only 

facilitate trade and travel, but actively promote a denser settlement 

of the fertile lands through which it runs. 

PACIFIC RAILROAD.* 

The Pacific railroad will be prominent among the public works 
of all time. It will be the longest railway in the world. The 
main line will be 2300 miles long, and its branches 1000 miles more, 
A continuous track, 3400 miles in length, will unite New York 
and San Francisco. The cost of the rails alone wiU be more 
than $30,000,000, and the expense of the completed road will be 
about $150,000,000. A force of 20,000 moneers is leveling this high- 
way for a royal progress of the Great Kopublic. The road is now 
advancing at the rate of 300 miles a year. Upon the Pacific slope, 
the work is prosecuted with great vigor. From Sacramento, the 
line already extends eastward 114 miles. It is now crossing the 
heights of the Sierra Nevada. The passage of this range encounters 
great obstacles and exhibits grand triumphs of civil engineering. 

• This and the "Union Pacific Railroad" are titlea irhioh do not' strictly faU within 
the Boope of an artidle on the ''Railroads of Missouri." Bat the Pacific Railrowl is so 
iniuDstelj eoontoted with the prosperity aod development of Miesonri, that the tamp- 
tAtion to dispBss it was too groat for raooeBBfvl resistanoe. 
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The road spans profound chasms, creeps along the dizzy verge of 
precipices, and pierces the solid buttresses of the mountains. The 
sublimities of this region are scarcely inferior to the grandeurs of 
the Yosemite Valley. 

Some of the mountains along whose base this road runs are 
said to be 12,000 feet in height. A recent article in the New York 
World furnishes some very interesting statistics of the Central 
Pacific railway. This road was begun in 1863, The initial point 
is Sacramento. This city stands at the head of navigation on the 
Sacramento river. The ease of communication afforded by a navi- 
gable stream obviated the necessity of beginning at San Francisco. 
But, under a charter authorising the construction of a railway be- 
tween these two cities, 97 miles of road have been already built. 
The central Pacific is now finished to the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
The Company intend to complete the road from 

Sacramento to Virginia City 156 miles in 1867 

« ^^ Austin 820 " " 1868 

" '' Salt Lake City 586 <' 'M870 

The estimated cost and equipment of the road from Sacramento 
to the state line of California are estimated at $14,000,000. For 
15 miles, the pathway up the ascent oi the Sierra Nevada has been 
cut in solid granite. During the progress of the work, the daily 
consumption of powder was 850 kegs, worth $1400. During the 
fall 1866, the working force was 8,000 Chinese. The number of 
horses and mules employed upon the road was 1200. This spring 
the Company intend to increase their industrial force to 12,000 or 
15,000 men. 

In 1866, the earnings of the Central Pacific were : 

From Sacramento to Colfaz; 62 miles, May, $65,000 

'< " " " June, 67,000 

" " Alta, 69 " July, 85,000 

" " '' " August, 112,000 

« " " " September, 114,000 

« " <' " October, 127,000 

From Sacramento to Cisco, the tarif of rates is $9,50 for pas- 
sengers, and $14.00 a ton for freight. But even at these high prices, 
there is a saving of 20 per cent, on the former cost of carriage. 
The Express Company of Wells and Fargo charge on freight 
From San Francisco to Austin, 320 miles, 50 cents in gold per pound, 
« '' Salt Lake, 710 " 75 " « ^' 

In Nevada, green fire wood is $13 a cord in gold, and the 
timber necessary for mining purposes costs from $30 to $45 per 
hundred. The quantity of lumber requisite for this use may be 
inferred from the alleged fact that the mine of Gould and Curry 
contains as much timber as Virginia city, a wood-built town of 
15,000 inhabitants. Yet, notwithstanding the great expense of 
material and transportation, some of the mines of Nevada pay a 
monthly dividend of 2 to 5 per cent. The Gould and Curry Mining 
Company think that they could have saved in 1864, by the relative 
economy of railroad carriage, $2,000,000 in gold. The annual cost 
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of transportation to Nevada is $10,000,000. In 1866, the freight 
on 16,000,000 from the East to Montana was $2,000,000. 

These facts disclose the grave difficulties which retard the 
growth of our Territories, and prompt the utmost vigor in the 
prosecution of the Pacific railroad. 

Official assurance is ^ven that the entire line will he finished 
m 1871. The terms of the charter require its completion by the 
firstof July 1876. 

The glory of this great achievement will chiefly belong to 
St. Louis. The conception of the enterprize originated in this city. 
The first capital was advanced by our own merchants. With rare 
foresight and an honorable faith in the ultimate success of their 
great undertaking, our public-spirited citizens persevered in despite 
of every discouragement and opposition, till at last popular favor and 
financial prosperity have crowned their efforts. 

The prophecy of Benton is rapidly approaching its fulfilment. 
Soon the Atlantic and Pacific will be bound together by railroad ties. 
This colossal work will be a proud monument of American energy. 
Its oonsummation will inaugurate a new era in the history of 
commerce. In anticipation of its completion a New York company, 
with a capital of $30,000,000, has just established a regular monthly 
line of steamers between San Francisco and China. The Colorado 
made its first voyage from San Francisco to Hong Kong in 27 J days. 
The mail from Japan now reaches the Pacific coast in three weeks. 
The journey from New York to Hong Kong, by way of London 
and Sues, takes 56 days ; but by the Pacific Railway, the time will 
be only 35 days. 

Tids inter-oceanic railroad will doubtless become the highway 
of travel between Europe and the Orient. Between the termini of 
the Pacific Eailroads, there is an interval of about 750 miles. 
Conveyance by stage over this long and difficult line is relatively slow. 
Yet, notwithstanding this great impediment, England has already 
sentits China mail across this Continent. The economy of distance 
and time, the personal comfort of a passage lying wholly in the 
temperate zone, and the avoidance of the heat and perils of tropic 
Baas will secure to this route the main patronage of the travel between 
the maritime frontiers of Europe and Asia. Time, too, is often an 
important element in commercial transactions. The Pacific Railroad 
will c^ord the quickest transit between the opposite borders of the 
Eastern hemisphere. The interchanges of merchandise of small 
bulk and great value will be carried on oyer this road. Commodities 
liable to be injured by the temperature of the tropics will seek the 
safety of this northern line of transportation. The temperate calm 
of Pacific waters in .the latitude of San Francisco and Shanghai is 
an additional safeguard of life and cargo. 

The Pacific railroad will be a mighty agency in the development 
of that vast tract of country which lies between the Rocky Mount- 
ains and the Sierra Nevada. The discovery of gold and silver in 
the canons of these mountains gave the initial impulse to population 
— ^the Pacific railway will accelerate the movement, Wnile the 
acquisition of wealth will still be the chief motive, the facility of 
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reaching the monntains by means of this road will strengthen the 
priino incentive. Populous States and well ordered governments 
now exist in regions which but few years ago were only trackless 
solitudes. The presence of gold in the Eocky Mountains has sud- 
denly adorned their slopes with a flourishing civilization. The lure 
of riches and the convenience of the railroad will people these 
fastnesses, and add new members to the sisterhood of States. 
Under the action of these twofold motives, new communities will 
arise. Happy homes, social order, and public wealth will soon be 
found in the recent wilderness. The development of the mountain 
region will swell our national resources with ingots of precious 
metal, and probably require, for the accommodation of local travel 
and commerce, the construction of other roads to the Pacific. 



AIISSOURI PACIFIO RAILROAD. 

This road runs' from St. Louis to Kansas City. It is 288 miles 
long. The initial steps having been taken in 1849, active work was 
begun Aug. 2, 1851, and the last rail was laid Sept. 19, 1865. 

The cost of construction was $lly418,794 

^' « rolling stock 2,049,674 

Total cost of the road $13,468,468 

From the inception to the completion of this road, every step 
of progress was retarded by difficulties of the gravest character. 
Financial embarrassments, disastrous accidents, and rebel raids have 
severely tested the ability and resources of the Company. In tbd 
fall of 1864, the Missouri Pacific suffered terribly from the devast- 
ations of civil war. The rebels, besides inflicting other extensive 
injuries upon the road, destroyed 11 bridges whose total length was 
more than 3250 feet. The aggregate damage from this incursion 
was $500,000. Yet the magnitude of these losses and impediments 
has but increased the honor of ultimate success. The dauntless 
purpose and administrative skill which surmounted so great ob* 
fltacles are worthy of public and grateful remembrance. 

The funds which enabled the Directors to complete the road 
w^re derived from the following sources : 

State Bonds $7,000,000 

County subscriptions 2,845,630 

Missouri Pacific Eaiiroad Bonds 1,500,000 

Private subscriptions 764,000 

St. Louis County Bonds 700,000 

Some of these loans were effected with the greatest difficulty. 
Aid was at times granted only when it became apparent that, 
in the event of refusal, the enterprise would have to be abandoned. 
The reluctance of the Legislature to pledge the public credit for the 
completion of the road did not arise from unfriendliness, but from 
the fiscal embarrassments of the State. Only a resolution undis- 
mayed by disaster and an ability resourceful in difficulties could have 
carried the road successfully through these financial emergencies. 
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Dnnng the rebellion^ the main line and the Southwest Branch 
were of incalcnlable importance to the country. The extent of this 
service may be inferred from the fact, that^ in 1863, '64 and '65, 
the net receipts for Qovernment transportation were $758,550. 
The terrible ravages of the rebel armies would have been much 
worse, had it not been for the facilities of rapid movement and sud- 
den concentration which these roads afforded to the national forces. 

The present equipment of the Missouri Pacific is : 

Mail cars 7 

Baggage and Express cars 17 

Caboose cars 29 

Passenger cars 41 * 

Locomotives 47 

Freight cars 641 

The total quantity of iron rails used in the construction and 
repair of this road is 27^600 tons. The service of the line requires 
a constant force of 1500 men. 

• The Company is purposing, at an early day, to change i^e 
width of the track to 4 feet 8 J inches. The road will then have the 
same gauge as that of the Union Pacific. When the contemplated 
change has been made, this road will form an unbroken and uniform 
part of that magnificent line which will soon stretch to the Pacific 
shore. The road is now doing an immense and steadily increasing 
business. The success and general utility of the Missouri Pacific ' 
long since justified the action of the Legislature in granting the loan 
of the public credit. The^ issue of State bonds, ensuring the capital 
necessary to the completion of the road, was an act of legislative 
wisdom. The influence of this railway upon the prosperity of Mis- 
souri has been signally beneficial. We hope that public honor and 
private wealth will reward the energetic and farsighted men whO) 
under such grave discouragements, carried forward this road to a 
successful consummation. 

UNION PAOmO RAILROAD, EASTERN DIVISION. 

The State of Missouri has a deep and permanent interest in the- 
Union Pacific railway. This line was contemplated in the Pacific 
Kailroad Act of 1862. In the original bill, it constituted the 
St. Louis connection of the Union Pacific railroad, whose initial 
point was the 100th meridian of longitude. By later legislation. 
m 1864 and 1866, the junction of the "Northern or Omaha" road 
and the "Kansas or Smoky Hill" road was changed to a point 
"fifty miles west of the meridian of Denver" in Colorado. 

The Union Pacific railway, with itd connections, is thd shortest 
line between the mountains and the Mississitipi river. It lies 
200 miles south of the Omaha Branch, and will be cohiparatively 
free from the snows which will obstruct the Northern line. In its 
entire length, it crosses no navigable stream. It must inevitably 
become the trhnk line across the continent. This road is a contin- ** 
nation of the great central chain of railways rtmning west tf om the- 

4 
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* Atlantio metropolis. From New York to San Francisco, the main 
road deviates but little from the base line of the fortieth parallel. 

The work upon the Union Pacifio railway, Eastern Division, 
was begun in 1863, but owing to the war and various legal diflScult- 
ies was not vigorously prosecuted until July 1865, when the present 
organization assumed control. The following data in regard to the 
road have been ftirnished by one of the officers of the Company. 
The line of the Union Pacific railway, as located under the pres- 
ent law, starts JDrora the Missouri river at the western terminus of 
the Pacific railroad of Missouri and runs almost due west up the 
rich valleys of the Kansas and Smoky Hill rivers, and from the 
head-waters of the latter across the plains to Denver, and thence 
along the base of the mountains to the point pf junction with the 
Northern Branch, The length of this Division is about 700 miles. 

Of this distance, 226 miles have been completed, fully equipped, 
and accepted by the United States Government. A continuous 
railway now extends 608 miles west from St. Louis. A branch road, 
31 miles long, has also been built from Lawrence to Leavenworth. 

The Union Pacifio Company contemplate the construction of a 
railroad to Santa F6. They purpose to begin the preliminary survey 
at an early date. The initial point is Filley, a town 200 miles east 
of Denver. The distance to Santa F^ is about 400 miles. This road 
would give an outlet to the productions of New Mexico, open the 
territory to the invasion of enterprise, bring its resources within 
the reach of commerce, and attract a rich trade to St. Louis. It is 
the design of the Company ultimately to extend this road through 
Arizona and Southern California to the Pacific. The same grave 
considerations of public economy, self-defence, and material develop- 
ment which led the Government to lend its credit to the central road 
sl^ould induce it to grant subsidies to this Southern line. 

Contracts have been made to complete the main road to the 
886 mile-post west of the Missouri river by December 31, 1867. 
226 miles of track, extending from Kansas City to Fort Harker, 
are now laid. Beyond the present terminus, 90 miles of graded 
road are ready for the rails. 

The cross-ties of the Pacific Railroad, Eastern Division, are made 
of hard wood. The rails weigh 66 pounds per lineal yard, and are 
all of American manufacture. 22,000 tons of bars have been already 
used in the construction of this road, and 14,000 more are now on 
their way. 

By the first of June, this road will have the following . 
equipment : 

Baggage and Express cars 6 

Passenger cars 14 

Locomotive engines.... 25 

Freight cars ^ 418 

The earnings of the road for the quarter ending December 81, 
1866, exceeded $200,000. It is believed that the receipts during 1867 
-win average 1100,000 per month. 
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The fiubeididB with which the Govornment aids the constmction 
of this portion of the Pacific railroad are : 

Ifit. A loan of $16,000 for each mile of railroad and telegraph 
line, to be delivered to the company as each section of 20 milos is 
completed and accepted by the government. It consiste of 30 years, 
U. S. 6 per cent, bonds, secured by a second lien. The interest 
and principal are guaranteed by the United States. The law per- 
mits the company to issue bonds of an equal amount per mile, 
^ secured by a first mortgage having priority over the government lien. 

2nd. A grant of 12,800 acres of land per mile of finished road. 
It gives alternate sections extending 20 miles on each side of 
the road. 

The Bonds issued to this division of the Pacific railroad 
mature in 80 years. The interest on these Bonds is paid by the 
U. S. Government. To secure the repayment of this interest, the 
Government deducts and retains one half of the cost of its own 
transportations over the road. The amount of mails, troops, 
munitions of war, and Indian supplies, carried over this line, is 
very large. Before the close of the coming summer, 27,000,000 
pounds of Grovemment freight will be shipped by this route to the 
territories. The total amount of interest which the Government 
has paid on the bonds of this road, up to March 1, 1867, is $97,000. 
The cost of Grovernment transportation, from Oct. 15, 1866, to March 
1, 1867, is 855,000. Of this sum, the Government has reserved 
$27,000. This amount is more than 30 per cent, of all the interest 
which the Government has paid on the Bonds of the road. After 
the present year, the transportation of Government supplies will 
mrobably refund to the national treasury all the money advanced 
for the payment of the interest on these Bonds. An examination 
of the business of the road discloses the unexpected and gratifying 
fact, that this great national work will be accomplished without 
cost or embarrassment to the Government. In the event of an 
Indian war, or of an invasion of the Pacific coast, this railroad 
would be invaluable to the financial interests and military success 
of the nation. It would lessen the expenses, and facilitate the 
prosecution, of a frontier war. It would give strong material 
guarantees for the perpetuity of the Union. The completion of this 
national highway will strengthen the alliance of the States with iron 
bands, and develop our Western wilderness into populous common- 
wealths. . 

In addition to the grant of public l^nds, the company has 
bought fVom the Delaware and Pottawatamie tribes of Indians about 
600,000 acres in the heavily timbered regions of Eastern Kansas. 
This purchase comprises some of the finest farming lands in the' 
State. Neariy 1,000,000 acres of valuable lands, all lying east of 
Port miey, are now offered by this company for sale to actual 
settlers. The progress of the Pacific railroad and the natural 
attractions of Kansas have exerted so marked an infiuence upon 
immigration, that the actttal increase in the population of that State, 
during the year 1866, was, according to the estimate of Gov. 
Crawford, 50,000 people. 
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These princely snbBidies from the Goveroment and the financial 
strength and executive energy of this corporation justify the 
expectation that the work will be completed in the time prescribed 
by law. 

ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

This rdad was formerly called the Southwest Branch, but its 
ownership and title have recently been changed. It runs from 
Franklin — a town on the Missouri Pacific, 87 miles west of 
St. Louis — ^to the Gasconade river. The length of the independent 
line is 88 miles. 

The extension of the Atlantic and Pacific is making rapid 
progress. A bridge nearly 800 feet long will soon span the Gas- 
conade. A force of 1500 men is now at work upon the continuation 
of the road. The distance from the Gasconade river to the Arkansas 
line is about 200 miles. The cost of extending the road to the 
borders of the State is estimated at $6;000;000. The amount which 
the development of the mineral resources of Southwestern Missouri 
would add to our common wealth cannot be calculated, but the rise 
in the value of real estate which the completion of this road would 
canse has been appraised at $25,000,000. The extension of this 
line from its present terminus merely to the southwest comer of 
Missouri- would be an incalculable benefit. The trade of the North 
western roads may be partially diverted from St. Louis by the 
construction of rival lines. But the Atlantic and Pacific, by its 
advantages of situation, will compel all connecting lines to be 
subsidiary to itself; and its commerce, constantly swelled by the 
trafSc of tributary roads, must necessarily flow to St. Louis. The 
extension of this road would open to settlement vast tracts of valu- 
able land, and by the impulse of cheap transportation lead to an 
extended development of the rich mines of Southwestern Missouri. 

ST. LOUIS AND IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 

'^The St. Lonls and Iron Mountain" and "The Cairo and Ful- 
ton" railroads have recently been sold by order of the Governor of 
Missouri for the redemption of fVinds which the State advanced them. 

The amonnt of State loan to the former road is $8,601,000 

" « « latter " 650,000 

" interest for six years, to Jan. 1st 1867 ... . 1,494,860 

Total indebtedness to the State (5,645,860 

The State bought these roads Sept. 27, 1866, and in November 
following sold them through Commissioners to Messrs. McKay, 
Reed and Co. of Pittsburg for $900,000, payable in Missouri Bonds. 
The deeds were made by the State Jan. 9, 1867; and, on the 12th 
of the same month, the purchasers sold the roads to Hon. Thomas 
Allen of St, Louis, for $1,275,000. 

The Iron Mountain railroad, running from St. Louis to Pilot 
Knob, is 87 miles long; and cost, exclusive of discount, interest and, 
commissions, $4,356,800. The quantity of rails used in the opn- 
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fftrnetion of tniB road is about 10^000 tons. Its freight is moetfy 
iron ore, pig metal, lead, barytes, lumber, and wood. In 1865^ its 
earnings were $424,700; and, in 1866, they were probably still 
larger. 

The Cairo and Fulton railroad begins at Bird's Point on the 
Mississippi, and will eventually terminate on Red Eiver in the 
Southwest corner of Arkansas. But 26 miles of the road are now 
finished. It cost, exclusive of incidental expenses, $680,300. It 
has a land grant of about 500,000 acres. The country through 
which it runs produces a rich growth of timber, corn, and cotton. 
It is estimated that, in 1866, 60,000 bales of cotton — including prob- 
ably some shipments from contiguous counties in Arkansas — were 
brought from Southeast Missouri. , 

The present proprietor of these two roads will consolidate them 
under the style of ''The St. Louis, Iron Mountaiui and Southern 
Eailway'', and make an unbroken line from St. Louis to Belmont, 
opposite the terminus of the Mobile and Ohio Eailroad. The con- 
ditions of the purchase exact the completion of this road within five 
years; but Mr. Allen feels confident of his ability to finish it in less 
than half of that time. The cost of the road will be about $4,600,000. 

An ultimate extension of this line to Helena is contemplated. 
In fact, the initial steps have already been taken. The Legislature 
of Arkansas has recently revised the original charter of the road, 
and granted ampler privileges. The libei-ality of these franchise* 
has led to the organization of a company, and the subscription of 
$1,000,000 in capital and materieL The estimated exjpense of this 
road is $5,000,000. The distance from Ironton to Helena is 230 
miles. The country through which the projected line passes is pro- 
ductive, well- watered, and generally level. Even where inequalities 
exist, the grades are relatively light. 

The completion of this road to Helena is highly important to 
St. Louis. It would greatly enhance our municipal prosperity. 
Vast commercial interests depend upon the success of this under- 
taking. Between St. Louis and .Helena, navigation in the summer 
season is sometimes embarrassed by low water and sandbars; and, 
in the winter- time, it is frequently obstructed by floating ice. Though 
the intervals of interruption are temporary, yet the briefest sus- 
pension of our Southern communications inflicts a serious injury 
upon the mercantile interests of St. Louis. 

The continuation of the Iron Mountain road to Helena would 
open an avenue to a point below which navigation is never impeded 
by ice or low water. An outlet to the great markets of the South, 
direct, available, and always free from obstructions, would soon 
develop our winter trade into summer proportions. 
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EDUCATION, 



No treatment of the material interoBts of a State can be com- 
plete; without some discussion of the spiritual forces which vitalijBe 
them. Public wealth is often a cause of national decay. Genuine 
prosperity implies the guidance of intelligence and morality. No 
community can ^eatly flourish where ignorance and dishonesty 
prevail. The political economy which ignores the intellectual and 
moral forces of society discards the prime essentials of public welfare. 
The commonwealth is only supremely great when it is actuated by 
enlightened motives and imbued with the spirit of a Christian civili- 
zation. 

During the war, domestic turbulence greatly impaired the 
efficiency of our common schools. In some of the rural districts, 
the shock of arms or the distempered condition of the public mind 
led to a temporary suspension of the schools. But now, since the 
civil strife which disorganized our educational system has ceased, 
our schools are resuming their activity. Under the old regime, 
indifference to public culture was a prominent trait. A social system 
which rested on unjust distinctions of caste and fostered civil in- 
equality would naturally look with disfavor upon the cause of popular 
education. An aristocracy based upon wrong has an instinctive 
dread of intelligence. There is a deathless hostility between them. 
Ignorance is the helpless victim of oppression, but popular enlighten- 
.ment is the divine victor of injustice. Now, since the feudal 
impediment to our progress has been removed, we shall advance 
with a freer movement. A fresh energy invigorates our public 
polity. A spirit of freedom and progress imparts a new life to 
our educational system. The people of Missouri are actively re- 
organizing their public schools. They are striving with a zealous 
co-operation of individual and legislative efforts, to extend and 
improve their institutions of learning. 

The public schools of St, Louis were organized in 1833, and 
went into practical operation in 1839. They are now an honor to 
Western culture. Improved by the best results of experience, 
taught by an accomplisned corps of instructors, and aided with the 
resources of valuable Public Libraries, they afford to the youth of 
this metropolis the means of a thorough popular education. The 
grades of our public schools are based upon a system of rigid class- 
ification; They culminate in the High School. Students enter this 
institution only through the ordeal of a competitive examination. 
Admittance, therefore, implies exemplary deportment and success- 
ful scholarship. The discipline of the High School embraces the 
higher branches of an English education and the Academic course 
of Classic culture. The scholarly training of this institution qualifies 
its graduates for the duties of life or the pursuit of polite learning. 

The Normal School in this city affords excellent opportunities 
for professional discipline. It teaches the philosophy of education 
as well as the best processes of practical instruction. The profes^ 
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sional giiooeBS of its graduates shows thd effect of trained skill and 
systematic teaching. 

In addition to its pnblic schools^ St. Lonis has endowed 
Universities whose excellence obviates the necessity of sending 
Western youth to Eastern institutions for a liberal education. In 
one of these Universities^ the mathematical course is as full and 
exhaustive as at West Pointy and the standard of scholarship^ in 
the chief departments of study, is scarcely inferior to that of 
Harvard or Yale. 

St. Louis also possesses excellent seminaries for the education 
of young women. The Mary Institute is virtually a College. 
To students pursuing the extended course; it offers the main 
advantages of a liberal culture. It opens to young women fields of 
study and sources of refined enjoyment from which they have been 
too long excluded. Such institutions exert a beneficent influence 
upon society. They add to wealth the graces of polite culture, 
invest poverty with honorable means of self-support, and enrich 
every fireside with ampler resources of happiness. 

The Polytechnic Institute of St. Louis is a noble monument of 
private munificence and public usefulness. The building is one of 
the most expensive and superb structures in the United States. 
The cost of erection, together with the value of the grounds, was 
more than $400,000. The edifice is worthy of its use. It will be 
devoted to the service of practical science. Here the philosophy 
of the industrial arts will be taught. In these halls, artisans will 
receive gratuitous instruction in those scientific principles which 
underlie every mechanical pursuit. The processes which mere 
experience can but imperfectly discover at the close of a business 
life may here be accurately learned at the beginning. The apprentice 
and artificer can here acquire briefer solutions of mechanical prob- 
lems, cheaper methods of manufacture, and the latest appliances 
of ehemical science to the industrial arts. Poverty will debar no 
student from the halls of this institution. The instruction is free. 
A mastery of the practical principles taught in the Polytechnic 
Institute is a strong guarantee of business success. 

There is no reason why St. Louis, with its admirable system 
of public schools and higher institutions of learning, should not 
become the center of Western culture. The metropolis of the West 
should diffuse throughout Uiis valley those principles of mental and 
moral enlightenment on which our republican civilization rests. 

The State University of Missouri, located at Columbia, wap 
seriously injured by the ravages of civil war. Insurgent violence 
caused a suspension of the literary exercises and a partial destruction 
of the buildings. But the appropriation granted by the last Legis- 
lature will repair the injuries of the rebellion and restore the 
University to its former usefulness. The central location of this 
institution adapts it to the convenience of the interior. Eeorganized 
on a broader basis and imbued with a progressive spirit, our State 
University will be capable of efficient service in the cause of educa« 
tion and freedom. 
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Active efforts are now makingi with every probability of 

ultimate Buccess, for the establishment of an Agricultural College 
in Missouri. The new institution will be an important addition to 
the educational facilities of the State. By teaching the economic 
processes of scientific husbandry^ by determining uie analysis and 
capacities of different soils, by explaining the philosophy of fertili- 
zation and the remedy for defects of essential elements, by exploring 
the cause and cure of vegetable diseases, by discovering the nature 
of injurious insects and the means of destroying them, by testing 
the adaptation of valuable foreign plants to our own lands, and by 
elevating the chief industry and reliance of the nation to the dignity 
of a science, an Agricultural College would actively promote the 
material andf mental development of the State. 

The public school law of Missouri is liberal and equitable. It 
imposes upon the people of the State the duty of maintaining free 
schools. It provides for the education of all classes, without 
distinction of color. This law fully accords with the spirit of the 
age. Its provisions embody the soundest philosophy and the finest 
humanity of civil ethics. 

Missouri encourages immigi-ants by a just and generous care 
for the education of their children. Immigrants will find here not 
only rare opportunities for material success, but excellent facilities 
for the cultivation of those spiritual forces which determine the 
destinies of men and the greatness of nations. 



SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS AND FACILITIES FOR 
IMMIGRATION TO MISSOURI. 



The provisions of the new Constitution of Missouri are highly 
favorable to immigrants. By the liberal terms of this Charter 
"Every white male citizen of the United States, and every white 
male person of foreign birth who may have declared his intention 
to become a citizen of the United States, according to law, not less 
than one year nor more than five years before he offers to vote, who 
is over the age of twentyone years, who is not disqualified by or 
under any of the provisions of this Constitution, and who shall 
have complied with its requirements, and have resided in the State 
one year, next preceding any election, or next preceding his regis- 
tration as a voter, and during the last sixty days of that period 
shall have resided in the county, city or town where he offers to 
vote, or seeks registration as a voter, shall be entitled to a vote at 
such elections for all officers. State, county or municipal, made 
elective by the people." 

There are hundreds of thousands of acres of valuable land in 
this State subject to entry under the homestead law. The eonditionB 
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of thifl law are generous : ^' Any person who is the head of a family^ 
or who has arrived at the age of twenty-one years^ and is a citizen 
of the United States^ or who shall have filed his intentions to become 
such, as required by the naturalization laws of the United Statec^ 
and who has never borne arms against the United States Govern- 
ment; or given aid. and comfort to its enemies shall^ from and after 
the 1st of January, 1863, be entitled to enter one quarter section or 
less quantity of unappropriated public lands, upon which said person 
may have filed a pre-emption claim^ or which may at the time 
the application is made be subject to preemption, at $1.25 or less 
per acre; or 80 acres or less of such unappropriated lands at $2.60 
per acre, to be located in a body, in conformity to the legal sub- 
divisions of the public lands, and after the same shall have been 
surveyed : Provided, That any person owning and residing on land 
may, under provisions of this act, enter. other land lying contiguous 
to lus or her said land, which Qhall not, with the land so already 
owned or occupied, eicoeed in the aggregate one hundred and sixty 
acres. ^' 

The cost of entry at the land office is $14. After a residence 
of five years upon the land and the additional payment of $4, the 
title is complete, and a patent, vesting in the occupant the fee simple 
of the property, is issued. The humblest manual laborer can, oy 
the earnings of a single month, purchase a farm of a hundred and 
sixty acres. By the liberality of our beneficent Government, the 
poor man can buy a homestead at less than twelve .cents an acre. 

Any public lands in Missouri, contemplated by the terms of the 
act, can oe entered under the homestead law. The Government 
accepts in payment for public lands cash, land warrants and agri- 
cultural scrip. By act of Congress passed July 2, 1862, "Sbis 
scrip, when duly assigned and attested by two witnesses, under such 
authority of the said State as the act of the Legislature thereof 
may designate, may be surrendered at any land ofSce in satisfaction 
of a location of "one quarter of a section," or for any quantity in 
one legal subdivision less than one quarter section, where such 
location is taken in full for one quarter section — the location to be 
restricted to vacant public lands subject to entry at private sale at 
$1.25 per acre, oineral lands excluded, and whilst the aggregate 
location of all the claims under the said act may be taken in any of 
the territories without limitation as to the quantity located in any 
one of them, yet, in virtue of express limitation in the statute, not 
more than 1,000,000 acres of the total aggregate scrip-issue under 
said act can be located within the limits of any of the States." 
Agricultural scrip is now very cheap. It can be bought at sixty 
cents an acre ) in other words, 160 acres of land, which the Govern- 
ment values at $200, can be purchased by means of this scrip for $96. 
But one difilculty attends the location of land with College scrip. 
Under a 160 acre land warrant, the sole requision is that the fortv 
aere subdivisions shall lie in. contiguous tracts. But a location with 
scrip demands that the land shall constitute a "quarter section" in 
the technioal sense of the law. Divide a "section" into four equi- 
lateral parts — ^160 acres, if entered with scrip, muist comprise one o£ 
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these squares. No other form will satisfy ^e requirements of 
the law. 

There are now three land districts in MissonrL A new division 
has recently been made. 

The Ironton district lies east of range 11 west, and south of 
township 38. The recording oflBce is at Ironton. 

The Springfield district comprises that portion of the State 
which is situated west of range 10 west, and south of township 86. 
The registry is at Springfield. 

The Boonville district embraces all the rest of the State. The 
office of entry is located at Boonville. 

Letters of inquiry should be addressed to the "Eegister of 
Public Lands" in that district where the immigrant proposes to 
settle. Gratuitous information relative to the character and adapta- 
tions of lands in their several departments is promptly ftumished bj 
the land officers. 

The Graduation Act was repealed in 1862. 

The public lands are now in large demand. Thousands of im- 
migrants are now coming to Missouri. 

But the danger of exhausting our supply of lands is not im- 
minent. Official returns, just received from the registries; show that 
there are now in the 

Boonville District — 790,000 acres of unentered public lands. 
Ironton '^ 1,000,000 " • « 

Springfield " 2,000,000 ^' ^^ 

As in each of these cases the lowest estimate of the registers 
has been given, it is probable that there are now in this State more 
than 4,000,000 acres of land still subject to entry. 

The effect of freedom upon the material interests of Missouri 
is most palpable. When it is remembered that the ordinance of 
emancipation was passed January II, 1865, the following figures, 
recently derived fi'om official sources, are eminently instructive: 

The entries in the Ironton District were in 1863 656 acres. 

" « " 1864 7,395 " 

« " " 1865 21,709 « 

" '' « 1866 60,131 " 

From 1860 to 1866 inclusive, 17,875 acres were entered under 
the Pre-emption Act ; and, in the years 1864, *65, and '66, 71,542 
acres were registered under the Homestead Law. 

The statistics of the Boonville office are a still more signal 
illustratioa of the influence of universal liberty. 

For the year and three quarters preceding^ the passage of the 
Ordinance of Emancipation, the entries at the Boonville office were 
88,496 acres — for the same period subsequent to the passage of that 
act, the entries were 607,145 acres. Of this vast quantity, 402,392 
acres were entered during the last year, prior to the first of 
October. 

During the rebellion, the disturbed condition of the State 
^eatly diminished the number of entries. Yet, after makiing every 
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just allowanoe for the decreftse due to civil disorder, our comparison 
■till signally Yindicates the superior prosperity of freedom. 

But even these facts do not fully indicate the extent of our im- 
migration. . Thousands of immigrants have bought improve farms, 
but of course the land office keeps no record of such transfers of prop- 
erty. The effect of this large accession to our population has been 
to raise the price of improved lands. Though our cultivated farms 
can still be purchased at very low rates, yet Eastern men must no 
longer indulge the hope of buying our best lands at the prices which 
prevailed before the disenthralment of the State. Nor must they 
expect to find amid the rude conditions of frontier life the social ad- 
vantages of older communities. A recollection of this obvious fact 
will prevent disappointment. The immigrant will find here an in- 
exhaustible richness of soil and mine. A wild, exuberant, fruitful 
nature lies before him. But his own energy must develope its re- 
sourceS; and his own art fashion abundant materials into a beautiful 
home. Nature furnishes the facilities, but man must use them. 

The intolligent forecast of our railroad and steamboat com- 
panies leads them to encourage immigration by special favors* 
They often give to destitute immigrants free or reduced trajis- 
portation. Their policy is sagacious. The generosity which 
immediately relieves the beneficiary will eventually enrich the 
benefactor. 

''The Board of Immigration of the State of Missouri" was 
organized under an act of the Legislature, approved Feb. 16, 1866. 
The following sections, copied from the amended act, express the 
constitution, objects and resources of the Board. 

^'Be it enacted by the Oeneral Assembly of the State of Missouri 
as follows: 

"Section 1. There shall be a Board of Immigration, which 
shall be composed of five members, three of which are to be 
appointed by the Governor. 

"Sbo. 2. The Governor and Secretary of State shall be ex-officio 
members of this board; and it shall be its duty to do all and every- 
thing which may and will advance and encourage immigration to 
this State, either from the eastern States of the United States or 
from the eastern hemisphere. 

"Sec. 3. The members of this board shall, if they deem it 
advisable and proper for the encouragement of immigration, publish 
or cause to be published pamphlets, essays and articles treating on 
and describing, in a true light, the developed and undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources of the State of Missouri, our 
facilities for navigation, railroad connections, and our wide-spread 
commerce, and to distribute them in such localities wherever, in 
their opinion, thej^ may be useful, beneficial and of good for the 
promotion of immigration to our State. 

"Sec. 4. They also shall have power, whenever deemed exped- 
ient by them, to appoint an agent or agents, either for the eastern 
States cf the United States or for Europe, for the purpose of aiding 
and advuiing immigration; and such agent or agents shall act solely 
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under the iiiBtraction of the Board of Immigrstioii; who shall also 
fix and allow their compensation for their services, to be paid oat 
of the fund created as hereinafter provided. 

''Sbc. 8. The snm of two thousand dollars, annually, is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury of the State not 
otherwise appropriated, for the use of the Board of Immigration, 
to be expended by them as they think best and expedient for the 
interest of immigration to the State of Missouri, which shall be in 
ftiU of all other appropriations. 

'^Sec. 9. The Board of Immigration is furthermore authorized 
and shall have power to open books and invite and solicit contribu- 
tions and endowments of money from corporations, manufacturers, 
merchants and all persons who are immediately and directly bene- 
fited by the flow of immigration ; which money so contributed shall 
also be under the control of and expended by the Board for the 
intents and purposes in the preceding section stated. 

''Sec. 12. It shall be the duty of said Board to co-operate with 
the Bureau of Immigration at Washington City, and to make regu- 
lar reports of their labors and proceedings to the General Assembly 
of the State, accompanied by such references, suggestions and 
statistics as may furnish good and reliable data and a proper basis 
for future legislation on the subject of immigration." 

The total receipts of the Board during 1865 and '66 were about 
$10,600. A rigid economy has presided over all disbursements. 
But the unsufficiency of the present appropriation greatly restricts 
the usefulness of the Board. A legislative liberality, proportioned 
to the importance of the work, would enable the officers to enlarge 
the operations and secure the beneficial objects of the organization. 
The results already attained, in despite of limited means, evince the 
wisdom of the Legislature in creating the Board, and justify san- 
guine expectations of fViture utility. 

It is believed that 2000 families have been induced to settle in 
Missouri through the agency of this association. Thousands of 
letters of inquiry have been answered, and a large amount of valu- 
able information upon the resources of the State has been circulated. 
The first report of the Secretary is flill of useful facts. The officers 
of the Missouri State Board of Immigration are : 
Gov. Thos. C. Fletcher, President, Jefferson City, Mo. 
F. BoDMAN, Secy, of State, Vice Pres., " « '^ 

Hon. Isidor Bush, Secretary, 322 Chestnut St., St. Louis. 
Hon. a. Yalle, Treasurer, " * " '^ " 

Hon. F. Mtjench, German Correspondent, Augusta, Mo. 
Ebv. Martin W. Willis, Gen. Agent, 309 Locust st., St. Louis. 
Office of State Board of Immigration " " " '^ 

The Secretary and Agent will cheerfully respond to all inquiries 
concerning Missouri. By the diffusion of free information and by 
the encouragement of personal assistance, the Board is actively 
fulfilling the object of its organization. 

The name of the " German Emigrant Aid Society" imports the 
nature of its services. The capital of this organization is now 
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abont $5,000^ and the prospect of an early enlargement is hopeful. 
The efficiency of the society is greater by far than its means. Its 
benevolent activity is restricted to the relief of indigent Germans. 
The following statement exhibits some of the labors of this society 
daring the past year. 

Number of families forwarded to their destination 7 

" " patients treated at the hospital 15 

" *' persons provided with board ,*'. 70 

" " " aided with money 78 

" " " supplied with work 146 

*' " days' board ftirnished 181 

Amount of pecuniary assistance $365 

" recovered for lost baggage $524 

" dispatched to immigrants $1;289 

But perhaps the larger part of the labor of this society escapes 
the form of tabular expression. It has directed immigrants to those 
portions of the State best adapted to the exercise of their several 
vocations, recommended the cheapest lines of travel, negotiated 
loans, recovered delayed baggage, procured legal advice and com- 
pelled the fulfilment of contracts for transportation. Its services 
in cases of sickness, destitution and helplessness have been unre- 
mitting and effective. 

"The Mullanphy Emigrant Belief Fund" is under the manage- 
ment of a Board of Commissioners composed of the Mayor of 
St. Louis and a member — elected bv the Common Council — ^from 
each of the ten wards of the city. The amount of this fund is over 
$500,000. The property is mostly unproductive real estate. At 
first, the title of tne lands was contested, and the Board was seriously 
embarrassed by suits at law. After the adjustment of the rights 
of possession, the improvements, so long deferred by litigation, were 
begun. In 1864 and '65, the Board spent $40,000 in the erection of 
bnildinss. During the present year, the rent of fifteen new houses 
will stiu further enlarge the revenue of the fund. The net income 
from the estate is now $10,000 a year. It is the present policy of* 
the Board to expend almost all of this sum in the improvement of 
the property. 

By this process the quickest increase of capital and the amplest 
means of future usefulness will be secured. In 1865, the almoner 
of the board dispensed $1,000 for the relief and assistance of foreign 
immigrants. 

The Commissioners are now erecting, at a cost of $25,000, a 
large building at the corner of Sixth and Gratiot streets. The 
structure will be 40 feet front, 120 feet deep, and 3 stories high. 
Its accommodations will be spacious. It will contain 75 berths, and 
couches could be spread, upon an emergency, in the open spaces. 
It will comprise rooms for baggage, bathing, and cooking. An 
elevator and a safe will complete the conveniences of the establish- 
ment. The Board think that the accommodations of this building 
will be sufficiently large to meet the present i^^ants of all that class 
of immigrants contemplated in the bequest. The friendly and judi- 
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cious hospitalities of this institution will not only relieve dostitn- 
tion; but also promote immigration. 

The following extract from the organic ordinance of the 
Common Council fully explains the uses of the Mullanphy fund : 

''First. In order that relief from said fond shall be furnished 
to all poor immigrants and travelers coming to St. Louis, on their 
way bona fide to settle in the West, a building shall be erected upon 
a lot at some convenient point, a part of which shall be fitted up 
for lodging and boarding rooms, with a hall for use in the day; and 
on the lower floor, let there be kept the office of the Secretary of 
the Board and the business room, to whicli immigrants and travelers 
may first be taken. This plan is subject to such modifications 
by the Board of Commissioners as may be found convenient. This 
house shall have ample room for the deposit of baggage of the im- 
migrants, and for other necessary conveniences. An officer shall 
be appointed to be the Secretary and Business Agent of the Board. 
He §hall collect all information needful for the benefit of immigrants 
and travelers, relating to climate, soil, character of land, &c., that 
will enable immigrants and travelers to learn, as far as practicable, 
all facts relating to localities by which they may determine the best 
place for them to go, and he shall, by all means in his power, and 
in the manner required of him by the feoard, keep up correct inform- 
ation upon all such subjects, and he shall use his best endeavors to 
procure and keep in his office all information needed for the pur- 
poses above named, and shall procure and keep registered, as far 
as practicable, a list of lands in different localities which may be 
offered to settlers, with a note of all facts relating thereto. 

Second. There shall be appointed an Assistant Secretary by 
the Board. He shall visit all boats and trains of cars arriving with 
immigrants and travelers, make himself known to them and give 
them such information on the spot as they should have to enable 
them to pass safely through the city, and, where they need assistance, 
he shall, under regulations to be adopted by the Board, take them 
to the building with their baggage when necessary, and see that 
they are safely placed within the charge of agents of the house. 
There they shall by him be furnished with all necessary information 
as to boats, routes and lands, so as to be thoroughly informed upon 
all points useful to them. Where immigrants are poor and needy, 
they shall be relieved under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Board. And it shall be the especial duty of this officer to protect 
immigrants and travelers from impositions and false information 
attempted by runners, and upon their departure this officer shall 
procure their tickets and superintend their shipment.'' 

After the fUll Improvement of the Mullanphy estate, the 
princely revenue accruing from the rents will be exclusively donated 
to the assistance of needy immigrants. Many a friendless passenger 
will yet bless the memory of him who organissed his generosity into 
a perpetual beneficence. 

Even a general description of the Counties of Missouri would 
far exceed the prescribed limits of this pamphlet. Emigrants desir* 
ing such fullness of practical detail mnst procure the Geological 
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Seporte of the State, or wait t' they reaoh St. Louis, where it will 
be easy to obtain ail the inforL aon they need. Immigrants who 
have not already decided upon a 'location should buy through tickets 
to the farthest points which they purpose to explore. For, even in 
case they should not go quite to the proposed destination, the local 
rates are so high that it would still be a matter of economy to pur- 
chase the through ticket. 

Parties who propose to settle in the West would do well to 
form colonies. Then they could at once command the advantages 
of organized communities. They could bear with them their 
household gods, and rear in their honor sacred and secular temples 
— ^the church and the school house. The institutions transplanted 
jfrom a less genial clime might flourish in our fertile soil with a 
richer growth and mature the fruitage of a still fairer civilization. 

Our limitless expanse of unsettled lands invites the occupancy 
of colonists. The population of Missouri is not proportioned to 
the magnitude of the State. In I860, our census was 1,182,000. 
If this State was as densely peopled as England, Missouri would 
contain a population of 25,000,000. By the extent and diversity of 
its resources, Missouri is better able to support this vast number in 
competency and independence than England is to maintain its present 
population. 

Missouri needs able-bodied men. There is opulence hi muscle. 
The physical energies of a healthful man in the prime of life are 
appraised at $1,000. Every robust immigrant, however unblessed 
with the goods of fortune, enriches the State with his wealth of 
sinew. Our broad acres need the labors of myriads of workmen. 

The suppression of the rebellion is an augury of peaceful thrift. 
The restoration of the Union is a guarantee of National greatness. 
The American people are now entering upon a career of material 
prosperity to which the annals of political economy present no 
parallel. It requires no gift of prophecy to fortell the thronging 
millions who will, within a score of years, people this va«t valley. A 
simple calculation based upon the tables of the census is all the in- 
spiration which the prediction demands. The tidal waves of pop- 
ulation which follow the star of empire will not pause in their 
westward flow, till they break against the' rocky barriers of the 
Sierra Nevada. The rich mineral deposits of the Eocky Mountains 
will lead to an early settlement of the surrounding country. Soon 
tens of millions will people the vast domain which lies on the "sun- 
set side of the Father of Waters." Cottages, hamlets, cities will 
spring up. Every resource of nature will be explored. Wealth 
will be developed. The industrial products of the country will 
reach aggregates which will startle the statistician. The Mississippi 
valley, whose annual yield of cereals now exceeds 1,000,000,000 
bushels, will become the granary of the world. Metallurgy will 
utilize in tountless forms and uses the rich products of our mines. 
Our manufactories will create capital, economize material, natur- 
alize gold, nationalize comfort, vindicate bur industrial independence, 
and satisfy our American wants with domestic productions. The 
exchange of commodities, in obedience to the laws of demand and sup- 
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ply will freight oar railroads with t^n merchandize of a vast internal 
trade. Oar vessels, laden wi(]i.An.'her cargoes than the fabled 
freights of classic argosies, nav' t^f ig every stream and traversing 
every main, will expand our inh; i and international commerce into 
still grander proportions. The restless energies of the Anglo- 
American character will achieve a greatness that will surpass 
precedent; and justify to mankind the soundness of our faith in the 
incentives, stability and excellence of republican institutions. 

In the accomplishment of this great national destiny, Missouri 
will do her full part. Emerging from her fierce conflict with treason, 
triumphant yet sorely wounded, she will not now, with her brow 
radiant with the new luster of freedom and her loins girt with the 
untarnished cincture of loyalty, yield to any of her sister States in 
the generous rivalries of peace. But her present indastrial force 
is not equal to the development of her resources. She urgently 
solicits assistance. She seeks the co-operation of the self-reliant 
laborers of New England, and of the two hundred thousand sturdy 
immigrants who are annually landing at the port of New York. 
She promises a cordial welcome and liberal compensation to the 
higher classes of trained and skilful workmen. She especially 
needs educated labor. She appeals to an intelligent 8elf*interest, 
and invites the potters, goldsmiths, watchmakers, vinedressers, silk- 
weavers, glassmakers and metallurgists of Europe to come to her 
Heritage and better their condition. 

Free Missouri, instinct with the spirit of progress and loyal to 
the genius of republican liberty will welcome the immigrant to the 
enjoyment of her boundless advantages, and enrich his industry 
with generous recompense. Millions may accept the proffered 
hospitalities without exhausting the ample board which Missoori 
spreads upon her table lands. 
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PREFACE. 



In conformity with the Act, approved March 20, 1866, appointin/r a Commis- 
sioner oft Statistics, I herewith present my first Annual Keport. 

In making up this report, I have met with the usual difflcnlties incident to a 
jicw enterprise. In ohtaining information from the different counties, it was 
difficult to decide how many and what items to ask for, because if I asked 
for too much I got nothing. Since nobody was paid, the duty was shirked 
fH>m one to another and ended by not being performed at all. I am free to 
confess that the result shows that I made this mistake. I prepared large blanks, 
embracing every item of Agricultural, Manufacturing, and Social Statistics, and 
if these had been properly filled out and returned to this office 1 could have 
made a more complete report than has ever been published in this country. 
But this task involved so much labor that only a few assessors have complied 
with my request or the law. Another difficulty in rendering these returns 
available is, that the assessors have until the first of January to complete their 
books, and then very little time is left to make the proper abstracts before my 
report is required to be presented to the Legislature. It would be well to 
devise some means of obviating this difficulty. As the case stands at present, 
I shall be obliged to embrace fewer items in my report, making it less com- 
plete and satisfactory, or some remuneration must be made to the assessors for 
their extra labor. The assessors of Cooper and Platte counties deserve especial 
commendation for their very complete reports, and any one at all acquainted 
with such matters will see that it is asking too much to require them to do 
this gratuitously. If this system of minute and complete reports could be 
carried out, it would give a better idea of Missouri and its resources than any 
essay upon the subject could possibly do. I would therefore recommend that 
the Legislature provide some means by which those officers who make reports 
as required by law and the Commissioner of Statistics shall receive some pay 
for their work. 

The Statistical Report made in the Assessor's office of St. Louis is especially 
valuable. Very few, if any, statistical reports in the Union can compare with 
it in extent, minuteness, or accuracy. It required the constant labor of one 
dcrk for many weeks, and it certainly deserves to be paid for. 

Many of. our records are very defective and inaccurate. Something should 
he done to render them more complete and correct. On comparing the records 
of marriages in the Recorder's office with the returns to the Assessor of St. 
Louis county, there is found a difference of 1,200. Of the births, not more 
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than one-half are recorded, and in some counties scarcely at all. The records 
of naturalization are scattered through the different courts, and it is almost 
impossible to get them returned to this office. The records of mortality are 
exceedingly imperfect. In the city of St. Louis the records of the Board of 
Health and those of the cemeteries do not agree. 

Concerning Manufactures, it is also very difficult to obtain information. 
When possible, I have made use of the returns of the Collector of Internal 
Revenue. But sometimes the tax is levied <id valorem, and then the quafitiiiea 
cannot be calculated from this source, because the price is not given. 

To obtain true values, it is necessary to add about one-third to the assessed 
value, because it is well known that the real value of an article is seldom 
returned when a tax is to be levied upon it. 

The experience gained in making up this first report will enable all parties 
concerned to improve In succeeding ones. 

Senator 0. H Rowland, the author ot the Act in relation to Statistics, is 
entitled to credit for inaugurating this important movement. When the defects 
of the law are remedied, as they should be, by the Legislature, it cannot but 
prove, in time, of the utmost importance to the State. 

For much of the information contained, and the work of arranging and 
condensing the matter of this report, I am indebted to the labor and. skill of 
Prof, Spencer Smith. 

L. D. MORSE, 

Commianoncr of StatiaticB. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



IMPOETANCE OF STATISTICS. 

The Science of StatlBtlcs is of comparatively modem origin. Archenball, in Prus- 
sia, was the first who gave the name and scientific form to this branch of knowledge. 
His compend was originaUy published in 1749, and went through seven editions. His 
most distinguished pupil, Schlossa, carried out his views still flirther in his '^The- 
ory of Statistics," printed at OotUngen in 1804. Sweden was the first European 
government that paid any attention to the collection of Statistics in a systematic man- 
ner. The attention of other governments was soon attracted by the important results, 
and many of them soon entered into a similar arrangement. There is now a Statis- 
tical Department, or what is termed a •''Bureau," in connection with the govern- 
ments of Prussia. Austria, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Naples, Sardinia, and many other 
European countries. 

The French Society of Universal Statistics was founded In 1829, under the protec- 
tion of the King. The subjects about which the Society is employed are arranged 
in three classes: J^r«<— Physical and DESCRimvE Statistics, embracing Topo- 
graphy, Hydrography, Meteorology, Geology, Mineralogy, Population, Man 
considered Physically, Hygiene, and the Sanitary State. Second— Tositivk axd 
Afflikd Statistics, embracing Vegetable and Animal Productions, Agriculture, 
Industry, Commerce, Navigation, State of the Sciences, General Instruction, Litera- 
ture, Languages, and the Fine Arts. 3f%irrf— Moral and Physical Statistics, 
including the Forms of Religious Worship, Legislative and Judicial Power, Public 
Administration, Finance, the Military, Marine, and Diplomacy. 

'*The Science of Statistics," says De Bow, in 1853, •♦may be considered as 
almost new in our country; it has, nevertheless, of late excited much attention, and 
we see flrom the reports of Congress and of State, down to the newspaper press, the 
strongest evidence of its favor and progress. Such a science is worthy of all atten- 
tion, and deserves to be introduced into our schools and colleges, as it is into the 
merchant's counting-house and the Legislative halls, as an independent and most 
important branch of sound, practical education." 

In the Patent Office Reports on Agriculture, as early as the years 1848 and 1849, 
the importance of organizing Bureaus of Statistics, or of adopting some efficient 
means for the collection of complete statistics of the industrial resources of the 
country, was ably urged. In the volume for 1849 the Commissioner says: ♦^In 
the pursuit of its Statistical investigations, this office has keenly felt the want of 
means for obtaining accurate and reliable information concerning the great Indus- 
trial interests of the country. No provision has been made by the General Govern- 
ment for obtaining such information, except in relation to our foreign commerce, 
and but very few of the States have adopted measures for obtaining authentic 
information in relation to these industrial interests. Massachusetts and Louisiana 
are in advance of most other States in their legislation upon these subjects. In 
the former State very full returns are obtained in short periods of a few years, if 
not annually, of her industry and resources; and in the latter a Bui-eau of Statis- • 
tics has been established. The encouragement of collectors of Statistics is one of 
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the avowed means by which the Smithsonian Institute proposes to diffuse knowl- 
edge among men. A most interesting view of the vast resources of this great 
republic would be annually exhibited if all the States would follow the example 
of Louisiana and Massachusetts. The statesman and legislator, to whom the people 
commit the destinies of their common dountry, would then have at their hands 
ample material to aid them in the intelligent discharge of their momentous and 
responsible duties, without which they are like blind men, feeling their way in the 
dark." 

Tables of statistics are to the State what his account-books are to the merchant. 
What should we think of the prudence of that man who should continue* to do busi- 
ness year after year without Iceeping any record of his affairs ? How else can he tell 
what branch of his trade is most successful, or what prices he paid for various articles 
at different times, and a thousand other things which a good business man keeps 
properly'' arranged in his counting-room, where he can refer to them at any time ? 
And should the affairs of the State be conducted more loosely than those of an indi- 
vidual? An individual may remember some of his transactions; anj' defect in his 
books may frequently be remedied by calling upon his recollection. Not so with 
State affairs: here is a large number of men assembled to transact business of which 
they can know nothing except what is contained in the recortls; and how can a 
legislator enter upon his duties without the documents before him? How frequently 
are committees at fault for want of the proper information which a compendium of 
Statistics would furnish. As a consequence more time is wasted in discussing 
'^opinions*' (which are not seldom the offspring of the author's imagination) than 
would pay for certain and thorough knowledge. A collection of facts would be 
found a sure test of the correctness and practicability of various theories of politi- 
cal science, especially those in relation to the production of wealth and its distri- 
bution among certam classes, the benefits arising from laws regulating commerce, 
the results of granting subsidies, giving protection to certain manufactures, etc. 
At present the statistics on these and kindred subjects are the veriest webs of 
entertaining romance. 

A complete statistical i-eport on an extensive scale enables the legislator to work 
understaudingly. If he w&nts to know the relative value of agricultural products, 
and the enhanced value by manufacturing, or the comparative results of commercial 
enterprises, a series of Statistical tables, well collated and arranged, will give him 
the information at a glance. 

Tables of statistics are too often regarded as labyrinths of figures, not intended for 
every-day use, and only valuable to some curiosity hunter or musty antiquarian. 
But this is a mistake: they give their information clearly and sharply, undisguised 
by woi-ds. It is true that columns of figures are not as attractive to the young a« 
French novels; but, to the searcher after truth, they are quite as interesting. Statis- 
tics, like everything else worth knowing, are better appreciated the more we study 
them . 

They are comparatively a novelty among our people; and to most persons the 
Census is a work of wonder, and always supposed to be limited to the mere enu- 
meration of inhabitants. Now, when a man who labors under this mistake has a 
book presented to him from Government, which tells him all about the relative 
Importance of every branch of agriculture, the value of the different departments 
of commercial enterprise, and the results of the various manufacturing schemes, 
he begins to think, to inquire; and, as fact after fact is brought to his view, his 
mind is awakened, and the long columns of figures acquire new attractions, and the 
more they are studied the more interesting they l>ecome. 

Individuals engaged in extensive enterprises may derive invaluable aid from col- 
lections of statistics. The data thus obtained are essential to the employment of 
capital and industry. To Illustrate by example: Suppose one of our large grain 
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merchants wants to know what the wheat market is likely to he for the coming 
year. With the Statistical Reports of the surroundinia: States at hand, he has only 
to turn to these, and, seeing the amount raised, compare it with former years; this 
will give him a good hasis for future operations. Already some of our large man- 
ufacturers^ associations have begun to act upon this principle. The iron manufac- 
turers have taken the initiative, and employed competent persons to visit every fur- 
nace in the United States and collect from the books and ledgers the important 
facts there recorded. The national woolen manufacturers are doing the same 
thing in relation to their pursuits. Those who are engaged in other departments 
of productive Industry could do the same with advantage. 

Agriculturists are proverbially careless and inaccurate in the accounts of their 
crops and the cost of producing them. Not one in a hundred can do any better 
than guess at tbe amount of any of his crops or the number of acres he has in 
cultivation « Hundreds of farmers can be found in this State who have not a single 
memorandum of their whole farming operations. This makes it more difficult to 
obtain statistics upon agricultural subjects than upon any other department of 
industry. This loose way of doing business will soon be remedied if certain 
reports are required of them every year and the assessors are strict in seeing 
that they approach to some degree of accuracy in their accoimts. Thus, indirectly, 
they will acquire the habit of taking notes of their farming operations; and when 
the habit is established, the task becomes easier the oftener it is accomplished. 
Manufacturers also come very far short of reliable data; yet the success of their 
business depends in a good degree upon details, and they ought to be gathered 
together. 

In those countries where complete and detailed statistics have been collected and 
arranged, taxation and the benefits of government are divided more equitably, 
because the rights of every class are better understood, and respected accordingly. 
The confidence of the people in the management ot public affairs is bightened by 
having the facts within reach upon which the policy of the administration is based. 

GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION. 

Missonrl is situated in the center of the United States. The rivers which flow 
through it and along its borders extend east and west from the Alleghany to the 
Bocky Mountains, north and south from the British dominions to the Gulf of 
Mexico. It is in the center of the great Mississippi Valley. (Teographically, it 
lies betw^een the parallels of 86^ 30^ and 40^ north latitude, and between the merid- 
ians of 12^ and 17® W west from Washington. More specifically, its eastern 
boundary is the Mississippi river, beginning at the parallel of 8G° north, following 
the deepest channel to the moutli of the Des Moines; thence along this river to its 
rapids, in latitude 40^30^ north; then due west to the Missouri; thence along the 
Missouri to the mouth of the Kansas; thence due south to the parallel of 86° 30^; 
then east along this parallel to the St. Francis river; down this river to its mouth; 
then due east along the parallel of 86° to the Mississippi river and point of beginning. 
The statistical results of these elements may be expressed in the following table: 

Total extent of surface, - - - - - - 67,380 square miles. 

Land in acres, ---------- 43,128,200. 

Number of acres comprising the hilly and mineral region south 

of the Missouri, -..- 17,000,000. 

FACE OP THE COUNTRY. 

Missoari comprises within its limits every variety of surface, except the extreme 
mountainous. Extending through the State from the Missouri river to the south- 
western corner is what is called the Ozark Mountains, though they are rather hills j 
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' than mountains. They occupy a larpfe portion of the interior of the State Bouth of 
the Missouri river. With a few exceptional small prairies, like oases, the land is of 
very little value for grain crops. It is believed by many that it will prove exceed- 
ingly well adapted to the cultivation of the grape, but this remains to be demonstra- 
ted. East of this range the rough country continues nearly to the Mississippi river. 
The south-east corner is more or less swampy. On the west the land gradually 
improves till you reach the counties bordering on Kansas, when It spreads out 
into beautiflil rolling prairies. North of the Missouri the general chai-acter of the 
surface is prairie— sometimes rolling, but oftener flat. 

So far as county reports have been received, the surface of each county is given in 
detail in *'The Condition of Agriculture"— B'irst Series. 

GOVERNMENT, FINANCES, Etc. 

The State of Missouri secures the right of voting to every free white male citizen 
twenty-one years of age, who has resided in the State one year and In the county 
three months, except such as may be disfranchised for disloyalty or other high crime. 
There is a general registry law, and every one entitled to a vote must have his name 
registered in the proper office. 

The general election is held on the ^first Tuesday after the first Monday in 
November. 

The General Assembly is composed of a Senate of tlilrty-four members, chosen by 
districts for four years, one-half biennially, and a House of Representatives of one 
hundred and forty members, chosen by representative districts for two years. The 
Legislature meets biennially (even years) on the first Wednesday in January. The 
Governor is elected for four years. The Lieutenant-Govenior (who is cx-officio Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the principal administrative officer), the Secretary of State, 
the Auditor, the State Treasurer, and the Kegister of Lands, are elected for the same 
time. 

The Judiciary consists of a Supreme District Court, Circuit Court, and County 
Court The Judges of the Supreme Court, three in number, are elected for the 
term of six years, and hold two sessions annually at Jefferson City, St. Louis, 
and St. Joseph. Its Jurisdiction is appellate only. For circuit purposes the State 
is divided into eighteen circuits, in each of which a Judge is elected for six years. 
A court is held twice a year in each county. St. Louis has special, civil, and 
criminal courts. A county court sits in each county and is composed of three 
Justices, elected for four yeara. 

MBTEOROLOGT AND CLIMATOLOGY. 

The importance of a correct and certain knowledge of the climate of a country, 
deduced from a long series of scientific observations, has not heretofore been properly 
appreciated. Its real value cannot be estimated. The keeping of meteorological 
records, in almost all cases, has been a labor of love. None but the most indefati- 
gable men of science have been willing to assume the amount of labor requisite to 
examine the instruments and make the records of the climate three times a day for 
twenty years without any other compensation but the satisfaction which science 
, always accords to its votaries. A series of well-recorded observations for the last 
twenty years would be of great value, especially now, when Missouri, having thrown 
off its incubus, is attracting an intelligent and enterprising population from all parts 
of the world. 

The wool-grower of New England would like to know if the climate is too warm 
for the growth of his favorite staple. The vine-grower from northern Germany to 
southern Italy, having ascertained that the face of the country and the quality of the 
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8oU is eimilar to that of his native hills, immediately asks of the climate— its tempera- 
ture, humidity, etc. The returns from a few stations properly located would give a 
general idea of our climate, and answer all these questions satisfactorily, and the 
emigrant and the nation be benefited thereby. The State would protect its own 
interests and attract wealth and industry to its borders. Until we are able to give 
trustworthy information regarding our State, the emigrant from other parts of the 
oonntry or fVom Europe must trust to ''travelers' tales" for information. Agents 
of Land Companies are sent out, not for the inducements they can offer, but for their 
qualities as talkers. For example--«everal years ago an agent went to Switzerland 
to obtain settlers for Lord Selkirk's colony, of which Pembina is the principal town. 
By false representations a shipload was obtained, and After a long and stormy passage 
they found themselves landed on the delightful shores of Hudson's Bay, in the depth 
of an Arctic winter, and there left to find their way, as best they might, to their 
''promised land." 

In a few years ft-om this time, if the science of climatology continues to attract 
the attention which it is now receiving, and our legislators become awake to its 
importance, such impositions cannot be practiced. We shall then be able to present 
facts— the plain unvarnished truth. Emigrants can then tell to what climate they are 
going, and their prospects when they arrive. 

How often do we hear people exclaim, "This is the most uncommon weather 
known;" or, "this is the hottest (or coldest) day I ever experienced;" or, "such 
storms of rain (or snow) never happened within the memory of the 'oldest inliab- 
itant;' " (said oldest inhabitant's memory being usually as treacherous as their 
own.) Frequently, too, we hear it confidently asserted by these ''oldest inhab- 
itants" that the climate has wonderfully changed since they were children; that we 
have no longer the beautiful mild winters, the pleasant summers and the delight- 
ful autumns, which are associated with the memories of their youth. Perhaps a 
series of correct meteorological tables would materially interfere with many of 
these fond recollections. 

Though no calculations can be made upon the weather, whether it will rain ov 
snow, be fair or cloudy, for any particular day, yet such repults may be deduced 
from records continued through a series of years that we can determine the gen- 
eral climate of a country arnd its adaptability to certain purposes. For example, 
if the temperature is below a given standard we- know that certain crops will not 
generally ripen, though they may in exceptional years. If the humidity is too 
great, or too little, certain crops and manufactures thrive or suflfer accordingly. 

Being able to make a correct exhibit of our climate, persons from abroad who pro- 
pose emigrating to this State, either for farming or manufacturing, will be guided 
in their purposes by what they know of its adaptabiU^. We often hear ic asserted 
that certain localities are more subject to drouths than others, that storms follow 
the course of certain streams, and many other observations upon the climate and 
its changes which have no foundation in fact. For the benefit of all concerned, 
these questions ought to be settled mathematically « Nothing regarding the State 
is less understood than its climate. Every traveler is liable to exaggerate accord- 
ing as he finds it at the particular time of his visit. If he happens to meet with 
storms during the few days of his sojourn, the climate is reported accordingly; if 
a hail-storm happens, then it is no use to undertake to ratso grapes because they 
will all be destroyed by hail, etc., ete. If the question ts asked, "Can we expect 
a sufflcient fall of rain one year with another to insure average crops?" not one man 
in a thousand can answer this and similar important questions, nor are the requisite 
data to be found except in rare instances. 

The science of Climatology is awakening much interest in aU parts of the world; 
the necessity for a more correct knowledge of the climate of the various countries of 
the globe is becoming more apparent as men progress in the art of conducting their ' 
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business on scientific and certain principles. Reform in tliis respect is rapidly pro- 
gressing; men are tired of trusting to the opinions ( guesses) of travelers. 

We are treating this subject in a purely practical manner; its value among- scien- 
tific men has long been acknov(iedged and appreciated, and we hope to arouse some 
nterest in it amongthe people at lar ge. 

The United States Government has required meteorological observations to be 
made at all militaiy stations, and the Smithsonian Institute at one time promised 
to have regular records kept throughout tlie country, but thus liir they seem 
rather to have appropriated those made without any of their help. But we want 
more than this; we want then^.in a greater number of places throughout the State. 
To satisfy this want we must establish a regular system that will continue through 
many years; and these reports, so arranged and published as to be available to every , 
citizen, would be of the greatest value. It would be worth much more than any ' 
expense that is likely to be incurred, to be able to answer the question how far 
north is our climate suitable to the growth of the grape, or how far south may 
certain fruits be cultivated with success, especially those which are natives of colder 
climates. At present we are indebted for our meteorological i-ecords to a few sci- 
entiUc men, who are willing to devote the necessary time and expense merely for 
their own satisfaction and the general benefit of science. Of course only a few 
such men can be found, and they are so widely separated that we can only approx- 
imate to correct results regarding the general climate of the State. It is very 
desirable that we should know more about the climate of the western border of 
the State, because there is a prejudice ( whether true or not ) that this part of 
our countr}'- is more subject to drouths than the eastern district along the Missis 
gippi river. 

The only observations that we can obtain, going through a length of time suffi- 
cient to establish an average, are those of Dr. Engelniann, of St. Louis. These are 
all that could be desired. If we^had a few such records from the mon? remote parts 
of the State we should be able to make an exhibit of our climate at once clear and 
comprehensive. 

Those wlio propose to keep a meteorological record woidd do well to procure a 
copy of the Instructions of the Smithsonian Institute, and be guided by tlieir forms; 
this will render their reports much more valuable because of their uniformity with 
those of other States. It is also desirable that observers should make copious 
notes which any unusual weather may have upon various crops; the appearance 
of vegetation; the time when many trees, especially the apple and peach, come 
into bloom; the earliest appearance of leaves on the forest trees; the commencement 
of the wheat and co/u harvest; and every thing else that will conduce to a more 
thorough knowledge of our climate. Never fear recording too much, but let it be 
reliable. Facts are what we want. Meteorology is a science of the true *'Grad- 
grind" school. It has no connection with poetry or romance. **Garien of the 
West," ** Vine-clad hills," *' Climate of Eden," and such like poetical phraser, 
may appear well In a newspaper paragraph or a land agent's advertisement, but 
better that the world have the facU^ and then let them draw their own conclusions. 

We see in some meteorological reports the amount of rain and melted snow put 
down as marking the humidity of a country; this is not correct. In one country 
much more rain may fall than in another, yet because it falls in much less time the 
climate cannot be considered so humid. Other circumstances also affect the humid- 
ity of a climate. 6omparative humidity, one of the most important items in the 
climatology of a country, we are obliged to omit, because we have no returns except 
from St. Louis. 

The following results, taken from Dr. Enge1n\ann's observations during twenty- 
cjght years, give the average amount of rain and melted snow in that time, and the 
number of hourg it was in falling during each month: 
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The isothermnl linCvS ( or lines of equal temperature ) exhibit causes of the 
^reat difference in the growth of plants where tliere ou<rht seemingly to be a uni- 
formity, and show that th'e latitude of a place id no criterion of its climate. For 
example, starting from St. Louis, in latitude 38° 37'' 28^', the mean temperature of 
which is 53®, the isothermal line runs a little south of Indianapolis,. north of Louis- 
ville, about equidistant between that city and Cincinnati; then southerly near Frank- 
fort, Kentucliy; then northerly to near Harper's Ferry, to the parallel of Philadel- 
phia; then due east to the ocean. We meet with it again in the south of Ireland and 
England, north of France, thence to Venice, north of Constantinople, then almost 
parallel with the line of latitude across the continent of Asia. It will thus be seen 
that the State of Missouii enjoys the same climate as the most favored countries of 
Europe, and that while we can raise the tinest crops of the cereals, with the fruits ot 
colder climates, we ought also to raise the gnipe witli the same certainty and the 
same immunity from frost a<5 they who cultivate it along the Rhine and Danube. 
Perhaps in one particular our climate is less favorable than that of European coun- 
tries. Our extremes are greater; they vaiy from 23" below zero, of Fahrenheit, to 
104** above. The greatest extremes in the opening of spring have occurred in two 
snccessive years. 1842 the apple trees were in bloom on the 28th of March; in 
1843, not till the 5th of May — a difference of thirty-eight days. The peach in 
1812 wjis in bloom on the first of Mnrch; and in 1843 on the 28th of April— a dif- 
ference of thirty-seven days. The wheat harvest in 1842 commenced June 10th; 
in 1843, July 10th. The present year may be taken as about an average. Peaches 
were in bloom April 15th; apples. April 20th; bAack locust in bloom. May 14th. 
These dates, it must be recollected, are for the vicinity of St. Louis. 

The following '"Floral Calendar," by Mr. G, C. Broadhead, who is located at 
Pleasant Ilill, Cass county, gives the flowering time of several plants in that vicinity: 

FLOEAL CALENDAE^ 



1864. 
March 

April 



May 



BY O. C. BROADHEAD. 

17 — Pleasant, sunshiny. 

29 — Erythronium, Albidum, and two other small flowers, in bloom. 

14 — Claytonia Virginica, and Viola Cucullata, in bloom. 

19 — "Whippoorwill appeared and sang. 

21— Sisyrinchum Bermudianum, Viola Pubescens, and Isopyrum Bitematum 

and Plum. 
25— Mertensia Virginica. 
27 — Astragalus Caryocarpus. 

29-— Oxalls Violacea, Dandelion, Phlox Divaricata, Ranunculus Bepens. 
2— Strawberry, Pear, Apple, and Cherry, in bloom. 
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May 6 — Erythroiiium Albidum, ceased blooming. 

'^ 7— In bloom, Baptisia Leucophaoa, Phlox Divaricata, Polemonium Ttep- 
tans, Astragalus, Redbud, Plum, Slsyrinchum Bermudiana, Hypoxis 
Erecta, Viola Delphinlfolia, Viola Cucullata (blue and white), Yellow 
Violet, Verbena Aubletia, Claytonia Virginica, Dandelion, Ranunculus 
Repens. Grass looks green and pretty. A little rain during nearly 
every day for the past two weeks. 

" 9, 10— Rainy. 

" 11 — Geranium Maculatum, May Apple, Buckeye. 

^* 12— Larkspur, Scilla Fraseri, Black Haw, Dodecatheon Dentatum, Bladder 
Nut. 

* * 15— Potentilla Canadensis, White Oxalis. 
*'i IG— Astragalus Distortus, Verbena abounds. 

* ♦ 17— Phlox Pilosa abounds on Prairies. 

'* 20— Shepherd's Purse has been in bloom some time. In bloom, Polytaenia 

Niittallii, Yellow Oxalis. 
' « 21— Yellow Locust. 
4 i 23— Tradeaeantia Virginica. 
** 26— Baptisia Alba, Physalis; Phlox abounds on prairies— varieties, scarlet, 

white and streaked. 
June 1— Rosa Lucida, Prairie Larkspur, Galium, Buffalo Clover, Iris. 

The tables of Dr. Engelmann are very full, and may be relied on as correct. Proba- 
bly there are no more complete records in this country than his; and having been 
continued for so many years ( thirty-two years ), are invaluable. 

In addition to the usual Meteorological tables, we are able to publish complete the 
rare and valuable tables of Dr. Wislizenus, on Atmospheric Electricity*. They give 
reliable information ui>on certain phenomena of our atmosphere which have been 
the subject of unlimited speculation and quackery. These tables are the only ones 
of the kind in the United States, and there are only two or three others in the 
world. Such tables involve an immense amount of labor; the observer must go six 
times a day to the highest room of his house to obtain a free circulation of air, and 
then manipulate his apparatus for the result and record it. These results must be 
digested and arranged to render them intelligible to the general reader. 

* A complete account of the apparatus » etc. » by which these tables are compiled, may be foimd in 
the ' 'Traosaotions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, 1865. ' ' 
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METEOROLOGY OP JANUARY, 1864. 
By GBO. £KGBI«&£ANN, M.D., St. Loots. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean^ 

Highest 

Lowest , 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

Lowest , 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and Snow — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained or snowed. 

Thunder - storms 

Principal Winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days ^ 

Variahle days ^ 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River. 



Januaby, 


AVKKAGE 


1864. 


FOR Jan'Y. 


29^^e44 


29^^616 


80^/. 115 


80^^400 


28/^960 


28^/.634 


28«.6 


32°. 7 


72O.0 


72«.0 
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2°.G 
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2^^74^ 
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0.7 


SE, SW, 


W^andSE. 


thenW, 
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12 


10 


18 


13 
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li-7 





Geographical position of St. Louis ( corner of Walnut and Second streels ), accord- 
ing to Nicollet's. observations: 

8go 87/ 28//^ North Latitude. 

90**:16'' 39^^ Longitude West of Greenwich. 

Altitude of the City Directrix (corner of Market street and Levee) above the Gult 
of Mexico, 405 feet. 

Altitude of Dr. Engelmann's meteorological station, 481 feet. 

Place of observation, nortli side of the building on the south-west corner of Fifth 
and £lm streets. 

The results given in the above ttible have been obtained fh)m observations made 
daily at 7 A. M., 2 P. M., and 9 P.M., and are compared with the average results 
of a series of yeais (the thermometrical observations thirty, the barometrical over 
twenty-eight years, the others less ), so as to make them more practically valuable. 

The barometrical observations are given in English Inches, and are reduced to the 
temperature of the feezing point. The extremes given in the second column are 
those of all the observations made in January in twenty-eight years, and not the 
average extremes. The average for last month was a little higher than the general 
average. 

The thermometrical results are given in degrees of Fahrenheit's scale. The 
extremes for thirty years, both the highest and the lowest, were, remarkably 
enough, observed during last month; the thermometer never having, in this 
month, for thirty years, ranged either higher or lower than in January, 1864; 
the range being 94.5 degrees—as much as we sometimes observe in a whole year. 
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The extremes were observed on self-registerin|f thermometers; tiie lowest in the New 
Year's night, tlie highest in the afternoon of January 27th. The mean temperature 
of last month was much lower than the general average. 

Relative humidity of the atmosphere, or its saturation with moisture, indicates the 
proportion of aqueous vapor it contains; 100 indicating complete saturation, and 
absolute absence of vapor. 

Under the head of Evaporation, I give the difference of the dry bulb open-air ther- 
mometer and the wet bulb instrument, which last, being covered with moistened 
muslin, is allowed to fall as much as the evaporation of the moisture will let it, the 
difference thus indicating the amount of evaporation. This evaporation, together 
with the temperature itself, indicates the amount of moisture contained in the 
atmosphere; but with the same proportion of saturation, it is of course much 
greater in warm than in cold weather. 

Kain and melted snow are given in English inches. ITie quantity was much larger 
than the average, owing to the heavy rains of the 31st, consequent on the very 
warm weather of the previous week. On that day 2.07 inches of rain fell in foiu-- 
teen hours. 

Days on which it rained or snowed are called such on which rain or snow fell in 
a measurable quantity, any time, day or night. The number was much smaller 
than the average. Usually it rains or snows much ofteuer in this month, but much 
less rain descends in a certain number of hours. 

Of thunder-storms we had two in one day (the 29th), while, on the average, 
many years pass without any in this month. 

The number of fair, variable, and days without sunshine, is given, because it is 
found that the state of the sky had a considerable influence on the human system in 
health, and still more in sickness. It is seen that last month the weather was clearer 
than the average. 

The same result is obtained by the observations on the cloudiness of the sky; 
absolute clearness being indicated by 0, entire cloudiness by 10, and intermediate 
conditions in proportion. 

Though the month was much colder than January usually is, southerly winds 
prevailed through the greater part of the month over the westerly ones, which 
usually are the predominant ones. Since the day before New- Year no real storms 
occurred until the night of the last day of the mouth, though we had, several times, 
high winds from the w^est and south-east. 

The stage of our river is given according to the observations made by the City 
Engineer, T. J. Homer, Esq. The lowest, on January 2d, was If feet, and the 
highest on the 11th, a little over 7 feet; after which the river fell slowly during 
the rest of the month, to about 4} feet. The Mississippi was frozen over from the 
1st to the 26th of January, and was all the time crossed by multitudes of men and 
by loaded teams of all descriptions. 
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FEBRUARY AND MARCH, 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Hi<r)iest 

l-,o\vest 

Temperature — 

Mean ^ 

Highest 

Lowest ^ 

Evaporation 

Relative Humi<lity 

Rain and Snow- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained or snowed 

Thunder-Btorms 

Principal winds « 

Cloudiness 

Fair days ^ 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 






20^^586 

29^^a57 

37°. 5 

l^'.O 

55.8 

0^^.82 

3 

1 
W. next 
N\V. 
3.6 
12 
14 

6-9|ft. 



AVBRAGE 
FOR Fl&B'Y. 



29'^684 
30^^479 
28'^659 

84<>.8 

8P.0 

25°. 

3°. 2 

70.7 

2^^64 
7 

1.2 
W, next 
SE. 
5.2 
9 
13 
6 



March, 



29^^404 
29^^838 
28^^861 

89°. 9 
70°. 5 
16°. 5 
4°3 
C2.9 

1'^7I 
10 
I 
SE, W, 
andNW. 
4.8 
10 
17 
4 
6i-ll ft. 



AVBRAGS 

FOR March. 



29^^535 
30^^.S05 
28^^516 

44° .4 
86°0 
0°.0 
5°. 8 
60.1 

3^^67 
8 
3 

W, next 
SE. 
4.9 
12 
14 



The explanation for these tables is the same as that given >on page 13 for the January table« 

I ought to add the remarlc that tlie extremes of barometrical and thermometrical 
observations In the second columns are not the average extremes, as the headiuji^ of 
the column mi^ht indicate, but the actual extremes of all the observations made 
during those months for a number of years*. 

The mean temperature for February was higher than the average, as the table 
shows, but in thirteen out of the last thirty years it was higher yet, and in four 
years ( 1844, 1845. 1848, and 1857 ) it reached over 40, and in 1845 over 44.1 degrees. 
The lowest mean temperature in February ever observed by me, iu 1838, did not 
exceed 20.8 degrees. The lowest tempeniture in February I noted on February 8th, 
1835; the highest, February 20th, 1840. 

In March just past, I find the mean temperature lower than the average, and only 
in; five years out of the last thirty it was lower (ISSO, 1843, 1855, 1856, 1857); iu 
1843. iu wliich the spring opened later than in any year observed by me, the mean 
temperature for March was only 27.5 degrees. The highest ever noted by me in 
March, occurred in tiie year before, 1842, with 56.7 degi-ees— the earliest spring of 
the last thirty years — both extremes happening in two consecutive years.. The 
lowest temperature in March occurred March 2d, 1833, and the highest March 
29th, 1842. It is a singular fact that twice in the last thirty years the lowest tem- 
perature has occurred in the first days of March— once in 1833, as stated, and once 
on March 3d, 1839. In the winter of 1888, however, one other day, December 23d, 
was yet colder. 

Dr. Wislizenus' tables do not entirely agree with mine in temperature nnd rela- 
tive humidity, because his hours of observation are not the same; and when the 
days become longer his mean temperatures would become still higher ahd his rela- 
tive humidity stiU lower than my results would indicate. 

The evaporation in February was much greater, the relative humidity, cloudi- 
ness, and fall of rain, much smaller, and the wind higher than is usual in this 
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month ; indeed they were exti*eme, as I have never noted February as clear and 
dry as the last, and very few with as little rain. March gave not much more 
rain, but evaporation was lower, and relative humidity consequently higher than 
usual. The cloudiness of March was about the average; the number of fair days, 
however, somewhat less than usual. 

APRIL. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest , 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean ^ 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-storms. 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

-Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



April, 


AVURAOX 




1864. 


FOLi April. 




29^^418 


29^^4S3 




29^^775 


80^^065 


> 


28^^97] 


28^^640 




50«.7 


66M 




78«.5 


93^0 




35°. 


18Mi 




4«.6 


7°. 3 




69.8 


56.5 




5^^58 


4'^08 




13 


9 




3 


5 




NW, next 


W, next 




SE, 


fc^E. 




6.9 


4.8 




1 


11 




18 


15 




11 


4 




8-19 J ft. 







The mean temperature of April has been lower than this year only three times In 
the last thirty years. In 1850 it was 49^.7; in ia37, 49®. 5; and in 1857 as low as 
44°, 4 — the lowest ever Observed in that period. The development of vegetation 
took place unusually late this season, and about as late as at any season within the 
last thirty- two years— the extent of ray observations. I have noted the peach 
trees and the wild-plum trees ( which bloom about the same time, and the latter 
of which must stand for the former in this spring, as the peach blossoms were all 
killed last winter in the bud) in full bloom April 27th and 28th, in the years 1843, 
1857, and 1864, and the apple trees in full bloom about May 5th of the same years.' 
By far the earliest season observed by me wa.s that of 1842, when peach trees were 
in bloom March 19th, and apple trees March 28th. 

The average period for the former I find to be, in and close to our city, April 8th; 
and for the latter, April 16th. The development of the vegetation is conditioned by 
the temperature of both March and April together, and I find the mean temperature 
of both months 50^.2; in tliose years with latest spring, it amounted in 1843 to 41^.4, in 
1857 to 42°. 0, and in 1864 to 45*».8, while in the year of earliest spring, in 1842, it rose 
to 59°. 9. I find the cause why, in this present year, with a considerably higher tem- 
perature of March and April than both other years (1843 and 1857), tiie vegetation 
is not more advanced, in the cloudiness and the absence of sunshine in April, which 
is quite unprecedented; the averaere cloudiness the table shows to be 4.8, not quite 
one-half, while last April it rose to 6.9, over two-thirds, and only one fair day is 
recorded for the month, while, on an average, we find 11 fair days in April; and 11 
days without sunshine arc noted, while 4 days is the average. 

The number of thunder-storms was less than usual, as the low temperature of the 
month leads us to expect; but the number of days on which it rained, and the quan- 
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titj of rain which fell, were greater than usual. The average quantity of rain for 
April is scarcely more than four inches, while last month over five and a half inches 
fell. The least quantity observed in April occurred last year, when only 1.66 
inches were noted; and the largest in 1850, when I measured 7.68 inches. 

MAY AND JUNE* 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature- 
Mean , 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained.. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



May, 



AVBKAQK 

FOB May. 



29^'. 435 

2JKM14 

67^8 
92° .0 

y7°.o 

9^3 
55.7 



^90 







N\V, and 

vv. 

♦8.7 
15 
15 
1 
9i-20ift. 



29'^46l 
29^^.9-10 
28^^6il 

66=^.3 
97° 
29°. 
8°. 2 
69.7 

6'^02 
9 
7 

S£, and 
W. 
4.5 
11 
17 
3 



J U X K , I AVKRAOV 



29^^517 


29'' 


.678 


29'' 


.257 


77° 


3 


96° 





60= 


5 



9°. 4 
61.8 

0'^41 
6 
1 

SE. and 
SW. 

3.5 
10 
19 

1 
9-12 ft. 



29'^477 
2y'^965 
2S'^990 

74°. 3 • 
99°. 5 
44°. 
7°. 9 
65.1 

.sV^67 
10 
9 
SE, S, and 

sw. 

8.9 
11 
17 

2 



Both the months of May and June have been distinguished in this year principally 
by an unusual clearness of sky, low relative humidity, an unprecedently inconsidera- 
ble fall of rain, especially in June, and, in connection with that, very heavy thunder 
storms and a much higher temperature than the average for these months; while 
April had been colder, more wet and gloomy, than we usually find that month. 

The mean temperature of May was not much higher than the average, and among 
the last ten years I noted 1859, 1862, and especially 1860, with a higher temperature. 
The^ay of 1860, with 72°. 1, was the warmest obseiTcd by me in thirty years, while 
the same month in 1838, with only 60°. 5, was the coldest noticed in this i)eriod of 
time. 

The temperature of June was three degrees higher than the avi^rage; both 1840 and 
1841 show the same mean temperature for this month, while only 1853, with 78°. 3, 
and 1856, with 78°. 6, had a higher temperature than June of this year. 

Our city and its neighborhood were visited by a drought from May 10th to July Ist,. 
which was interrupted only once, on May 24th, by a heavy fall of rain ( of 1.20 
inches), while six showers of June did not all together amount to more than 0.41 
inches. This is so much move remarkable, as May and June are, on an average, 
those months which furnish larger quantities of rain than any others. Heavy rains, 
often accompanied by destructive hail-storms, are said to have occurred in different 
regions all around us, but all of them, as it would appear, very locally. I have 
recorded the same small quantity of rain once, in January, 1857, and once only a 
smaller one, 0.30 inches, in September, 1844, the year of the great Hood of the 
Mississippi, when in May, June, and July, 26.24 inches of rain had fallen. 

The vegetation, which has been very backward on account of the low temperatures 
of March and April, was favored only by the weatlier of the last week of April and 
the first two weeks of May. Since then the dry and (especially in the latter half of 
June ) very warm weather has had a most deleterious influence on the development 
of horticultural and agricultural products. 
2 — Statistics. 
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It is believed, however, that, on the other hand, the health of the fall season will 
be benefited by this condition of the atmosphere. 1 have, through man 3- years, 
observed that a wet spring and fore-summer ( say April, May, and June ), especially 
if followed by a dry and warm fall season, produces the malarious diseases most 
abundantly, while their virulence is more dependent on the high temperature of the 
latter part of the summer and autumn. But when we have less than ten inches of 
rain in April, May, and June, we may reasonably expect in the fall a eomparadve 
exemption from those malarious diseases. The average quantity of rain for those 
months is 14.77 inches; this year it has been only 9.89, in 1863 only 7.39, and in 
1862, 10.18; while in 1869 it reached 22.61, and 1868 even 23.40 inches. 

JULY AND AUGUST. 





July, 


AVERAOB 

FOB July. 


Acnu8T, 

1864. 


AVERAGK 

FOtt August. 


Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 


29^^642 
29^^791 
29^^333 

80°. 9 
97°. 
68°. 
9f.7 
61.1 

3^^60 
6 
4 
SE. 

3.3 
16 
16 

12^-7} ft. 


29^^612 
29^^867 
29^M69. 

78°. 8 

104°. 

63°. 

8°. 9 

64.2 

7 
6 
SEandS. 

3.6 
14 
16 1 

1 ! 


29^^467 
29^^662 
29^^220 

97°.0 
96°. 
68°. 5 
7°. 3 
GS.S 

4^^9l 
11 

4 

SE. then 
NW 
6.4 
6 
25 

THft. 


29'',625 


Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean ^ 

Highest 


29^^940 
29^^208 

i6°.4 
101°. 6 


Lowest 


44°. 5 


Evaporation 


7°. 8 


Relative Humidity 


67.3 


Rain— 




Quantity 

Days on which it mined 


4^^20 


Jhunder - storms 


5 


Principal winds 


SE, then E 


Cloudiness 

Pair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 


ancl NK. 

3.7 
14 
16 

1 


Stage of River 









The preponderjmt feature of the weather of the last two months, and indeed of the 
•ivhole summer, ft*om May to August inclusive, was the high temperatnre an\l the 
great drought. August^ to be sure, seems to make an exception in the latter 
respect at least, and in and about the city more rain fell in that month than the 
average, as the above table will show. It ought to be borne in mind, however, 
that these summer rains are mostly very local, and that nearly one-half of the i*ain 
of the month (2.18 inches) fell in 2} hours, on August 16th, while a few miles out 
in the country scarcely a drop fell. Near Allen ton, in the western part of this 
county, the quantity of rain observed in the whole month was only 1.66 inches. 

But even including the hea\'y shower of August 16th, the rain of the four mouths. 
May, June, July, and August, amounted only to 12.82 inches, -while the average 
for those months is 18.98 inches. 

The difference of the dry and wet bulb thermometers (or the Evaporation) indicates 
the same result of unusual dryness of the atmosphere in those four months— this 
summer giving 8.9, while the average is only 8.2 degrees. 

The relative humidity, of course, has also been less than usual in these months, 
amounting to 61.8 only, while the mean of eleven years gives 64.1. 

The average temperature of Qvery one of these four montiis was from 0.6 (August) 
to 3.0 degrees (June) higher than the average of thirty years; the mean of these 
months was 75.7 degrees, while the average shows only 73.9 degrees. 

The influence of these atmospheric conditions on the public health has been quite 
distinct. While all those diseases produced by excessive heat— especially diarrhoeas 
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and dysenteries, and diseases characterized by great prostration of the nervous 
system and incomplete arterialization of the blood — have been quite prominent, 
those malarious diseases which are connected with excessive summer rains and 
high degrees of humidity have been comparatively of rare oceurrence ; and it is 
probable that we shall have a healthy autumn, or, at least, that the miasmatic 
diseases will be of a mild character. 

SEPTEMBEU AND OCTOBER. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Teniperature — 

Jftean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evax)oration 

Belative Humiditv 

Kain— 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained.. 

Thunder - storms 

Principal winds 



Cloudiness 

Fair days »^ 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.. 
Stage of River 



September, 


AVERAGR 1 


OCTOIJKR, 


AVEltAGK 


1«>A. 


FOB SBPT'K.' 


1 nm. 


FOJi Oct' It. 


29''^481 


29^^660 i 


29^^513 


29'^674 


29^^763 


S(y\2l4 


29^^818 


30^^352 


20'M32 


29^^020 


29^M62 


28''^010 


71M » 


69^3 


6P.7 


. 55°. 5 


102^6 


102^5 


73°. 


89°. 5 


46°. 


360 .0 


83°. 5 


21°. 


8°. 2 


60.6 


5°. 8 


5°. 5 


68.8 


69.4 


66.2 


67.8 


2'^82 


3^^00 


8^M5 


3^^84 


7 


C 


7 


7 


5 


4 


2 


o 


SE, next 


SE, next 


SW, NW, 


SE, next W 


SW. 


S. 


next SE. 


and N\T. 


2.7 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


19 


16 


18 


15 


11 


12 


11 


12 


— 


2 


2 


4 


3-4 ft. 




2J-3Jft. 

1 





The unusually warm weather of the summer continued to the middle of October. 
September was the fifth consecutive month in which the mean temperature exceeded 
the average, while in October it fell below it. The quantity of rain was again less, 
in both September and October, than the average, just as it had been less than that 
since May. The culminating point of heat and drought was reached in the first 
days of September, when an arid, scalding south-west storm— a true sirocco, con- 
tinuing from the 2d to the 4th— raised the temperature in the streets of St. Louis to 
100 and 102, or even 103 degrees; while in some places in this county the heat (in the 
shade) rose on the 2d of the month to 106 and 107 degrees. The dryness of the 
atmosphere on that memorable 2d of September was at one time such that the air 
contained only nineteen per cent, of aqueous vapor, or relative humidity as we term 
it, 100 indicating complete saturation . The temperature in the city did not descend 
quite to the freezing point in the two months, though in the country it fell below 
that point already on the 9th of October, and frequently afterwarjls. 

The dlfi^rence of the drj*^ and wet bulb thermometers, which our table gives under 
the head of Evaporation^ and the amount of relative humidity, indicate the same 
result. The quantity of rain was 1«S8 than usual, as has already been stated, and 
the number of fair days greater, while the barometer kept considerably below the 
average. The stage of the river varied only between two-and-one- third and four 
feet— also indicating the di'ought which prevailed over the great extent of country 
drained by the Mississippi before it reaches us. 

The health of the country was very favorable, as the meteorological conditions of^ 
the previous months have induced us to expect, malarious diseases being reduced 
tea minimum. 
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;^OVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Hiofhest 

Lowest 

Temperature 

Menu , 

Hiofhest 

Lowopt 

Evaporation 

Relative ^lumidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Dasi-s on which it rained. 

Thunder - storms \ 

Principal winds ^,., 

Cloudiness » 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



NOVRMBEK, AVKIIAGE 
1^4. FOR XOV'K. 



29^^500 
29''. 878 
28'^860 

44° .1 
75'^.. 5 
IP. 5 
30.8 
70.4 

5'^25 

5 

3 

SE. 

6.4 

7 
16 

7 
2J-6*ft. 



I 29'^668 

' 30''.381 

28'^724 

43^0 

8^.5 
-0*^.5 
4«.0 
68.2 

8'^35 
8 
1 

W, next 
NW&SW. 
6.6 
10 
13 
7 



Decgmbbr. 
1864. 



29'^^)37 

80'M27 
28^^954 

30^.1 
72°. 

0°.5 

2°, 7 
7;i.7 

2'^72 

8 

1 

SE and 

NW. 

6.6 

5 
18 

8 
2t-6}ft. 



AVERAGB 

FOU Dec'r. 



29'^608 

^o'^296 

28'^618 

8a°.8 

74°. 6 
-7°.0 
2° 8 
73.8 



8'M9 
7 
1 
SE and W. 

5.2 
11 
13 

7 



The above table shows that the mean temperature of November was a little higher 
than the average for that month, and indeed we find, about the end of the month 
(the 29th), a warmer (75°. 6) day than atiy we had since September 26th. But in 
December the mean temperature was considerably below the average, and lower 
than In any December since that very cold month in 1859. The lowest temperature in 
the city reached very nearly the zero point of Fahrenheit scale (on the 11th and 22d), 
while in the country *( western part of this county ) it fell as low as ten degrees 
below zero, again Instancing the often remarked difference of temperature in city 
and country. 

The relative humidity, as well as the quantity of rain, was considerably beyond 
the average in November, and a little below the average in December; but the num- 
ber of days on which it rained was not in the same proportion. The rains In Novem- 
ber were few and heavy; November 9th two inches of rain fell in a few hours, over 
one inch in the night before, and nearly two inches, partly snow ( the first of tlie 
season), November 3d. 

The humidity of the season increased the tendency to typhoid and other fevers of a 
low type, which generally prevail late in the fall and In the beginning of winter, 
especially during the prevalence of wet weather accompanied by a mild tempera- 
ture. In such weather most fevers are apt to assume something of the typhoid 
type, characterized by great prostration of the system, long protraction of the 
symptoms, and a difficulty to rally, even though the affection may not be a severe 
one. In December, in more suitable, dryer and colder weather, this tendency gradu- 
ally diminished. 
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TABLE Comparing the Meteorological Conditiona of Si, Louis in 1864 with those of the 
preceding year^ 1863, and with the average of a number of years. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest « 

Lowest. 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

River—.. 

Average hight 

Highest rise 



18&i. 


1863. 


General 
Average. 


29^^604 


59^^562 


29^^542 


3(K^224 


30^^082 


30^^479 


28^^856 


28^^899 


28^^5l6 


54°. 7 


64°.6 


66°.4 


102°. 6 


96°.0 


ia4°.o 


-22°. 6 


-7°.0 


-22°. 5 


6°.0 


5°.6 


5°. 8 


.66.2 


66.8 


66.3 


37^^61 


40^^46 


44^^44 


86 


97 


oa 


29 


37 


44 


SE. then NW 


SE, then NW 


SE,ncxt W, 


andSW. 


and W. 


thenNVV&S. 


4.6 


4.8 


4.5 


130 


118 


142 


193 


195 


178 


43 


52 


49 


20Jft! 


9 ft. 


12 ft. 


18 ft. 


41 J ft. 



Prom this table it appears that the average barometrical pressure of last year was 
considerably less than the general average, and much less than the average of the 
year before. The monthly means of the year just passed exhibit a greater irregular- 
ity in the weight and movements of the atmosphere than is usual with us. Generally, 
the barometer during the year describes a certain curve, in which from its highest 
point in January it i caches its lowest in four months, in May, and then gradually 
rises again during the other eight months, until January. In the last year, how- 
ever, the lowest monthly .mean was attained in March; the barometer then rose 
until July, when it was higher than in any other month in the year except Janu- 
ary and February; it then fell suddenly in August, and rose gradually, though 
not regularly, till the end of the year. The means of the months of January, Feb- 
ruary, June, and July, were higher than the average of twenty-eight years, while 
the means of all the other eight months were below the average. Generally, the 
means of the seven months from September to March are higher, and those of the 
five months fVom April to August lower, than the annual mean; but last year, Janu- 
ary, February, June, July, October, November, and December, were higher, and 
March, April, May, August, aud September, were lower, than the mean of the year. 

The temperature of the last year was slightly higher than that of the year before, 
but both were lower than the average temperature of St. Louis in the last thirty 
years. January, March and April, October and December, ;were considerably 
below, and the other months more or less above, the average of the corresponding 
months in the same series of years. The table shows that we had excessive tem- 
peratures in this year. The greatest cold wiiich I had observed in St. Loui>; occurred 
on the morning of the Ist of January, 22.5 degrees below zero. To be sure, on the 
morning of February 8th, 1835, I had seen the thermometer as low as 25.5 below 
zero, but that was some twenty miles from the city and not in the town itself, where 
the temperature rarely ever falls as low as in the surrounding country. On tlie same 
January 1st, 1864, the thermometer in Mr. Shaw's Missouri Botanical Garden, scarcely 
four milea from the center of the city, marked also, if I am correctly informed, 23° 
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below zero. At all events, February 8th, 1835, and January Igt, 1864, were by far 
the coldest days heiT, at least since 1832, if not since a much earlier period. 

The moderate but very steady heat of the mouths of June, July, and August, and 
likewise the excessive heat of the first few days of September, have been remarked 
upon in former articles. 

To those interested in cliraatological questions It may be of valne to learn that our 
mean winter temperature, that is. the mean temperature of the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, is 33°. 7, varying between 26°. 4 (1855-56) and 40°. 4 
(1845-46), and exhibiting extremes of -22°. 6 (Jan. Ist, 1864) +81° .0 (Feb, 29th, 
1840). 

The mean spring temperature (March, April, and May) is 56°. 6, between the 
extreme means of 48°. 6 ^1857) and 62°. 2 ( 1842), the highest observed l>eing 97°.0 
( May 14th, 1836 ), and the lowest 0°.0 ( March 3d, 1848). 

The mean summer temperature (June, July, and August) has been found to be 
76°. 6; the lowest summer temperature was that of 1836, 72°. 0; those of 18o9 and 
1848 were not much higher; the highest was that of 1864, with 80.1 degrees. The 
lowest temperature ever observed by me in the summer months was that of the 
mornings of June 3d, 1838, and of June 5th, 1839, viz: 43°. 0; the highest, 104°.0 
occurred July 21st, 1860. 

Our mean autumnal temperature is 55°. 9, scarcely higher than the spring average. 
The lowest, 61°. 8, was observed in laSS, and the highest, 00°. 6, in 1854. The 
extremes are noted down as -0°.5, November 28th, 1845, and 102°. 5, September 2d, 
1864. 

Our climate must be considered a dry one, though a much larger quantity of 
moisture is precipitated, in the form of rain, snow, fog, dew, and white-frost, than 
in many countries which have a much more humid atmosphere. 

The following table exhibits an instructive view of these conditions in tlie lour sea- 
sons of the year. The numbers are the averages of observations imule through a 
long series of years: 



Relative Humidity 

Cloudiness 

Days on which it rained.... 

Quantity of rain 

Number of thunder-storms. 



WlKTEU. 



72.4 

5.2 
22 

7^^94 

2 



Spkixg. 



58.8 
4.7 
26 

12^^77 
15 



SUMMKH. AimiMX. 



Go. 5 
3.7 
24 

20 



63.3 

4.4 
21 

9^^81 



L 



The relative humidity (per centage of saturation of the atmosphere with aqueous 
vapors) is decidedly the greatest in winter and the least in spring: the cloudiness 
(0 indicating absolute clearness, and 10 an entirely overclouded or overcsist sky) 
is also greatest in winter, but far less in summer than either in spring or fail. The 
daj'^s on which it rains are pretty equally divided between the seasons, though they 
number a little more in spring and summer than in fiill and winter; but the quantity 
of rain is, on an average, much greater in the spring and summer than in the fall 
and winter. The number of thunder-storms evidently goes with the temperature: 
in summer we notice 20, to 2 in winter; but. the number in spring is about twice as 
large as thnt in the fall, when there is not so much difference in the mean temperature. 

The relative humidity is least (50-60) in April, Ma5% and March; greater (04-65) in 
July, June, and December; still greater (67-68) in August, October, and November; 
and greatest (69-72) in September, February, and January. 
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In respect to cloudiness, the months arrange themselves best in three groups of 
four each, thus: the clearest are July, Septeaiber, August, and June (3.G-3.9); then 
come October, May, April, and March (4,0-4.9); and the darkest are December, 
February, January', and November (5.2-5.C). 

The quantit}' of rain is much greater, on an average, in the six montlis from March 
to August (3^^ G7-5^^ 68, ail together 26^^ 69) than in the other six months of the year, 
from September to February (2^^ 11-3'''' 46, together 17''^ 76); but last year the rain 
amounted in the first period to 20^' 11, and in the second to 17-''' 50, so tliat the deficit 
of more than six inches in the average annual quantity falls almost entirely upon the 
period from March to August. 

While the averages of the observations made three times a day, at the hours of 7 
A. M., 2 P.M.. and 9 P. M., give pretty correctly the averages of barometrical 
pressure, of temperature, and so on, the same is not so true as to the observations 
of the direction of the wind. We do, however, assume that each of the three 
observations of the wind, made at tlie hours indicated, expresses the direction of the 
wind for one-third of the twenty-four or for eight hours, and base our calculations 
on this assumption. We find thus that south-east wind is the prevailing wind in 
our region throughout the year, on an average as well as in each single year. Last 
year this wind was noted down 287 times, the year before 285 times, in other years 
from 200 to 250 times, and in an average 240 times, which we might express thus: 
that south-east wind was blowing last year for 96 days, in 1863 for 95 days, in other 
years from 66 to 83 days, and on an average about 80 days in the year. The next 
prevailing wind is west, which, in the meantime, blows 70 days in \he year; but 
la>t year and the year before were noted for only 52 days. North-west wind gives 
the average of 45 days, but last year was marked for 69, and 1863 for 55 days. Aftei* 
the north-west follows in frequency the south wind with 44 days (last year 32), then 
the south-west wind with 89 days (last year 56). The east wind, on an average, 
blows on 35 days (last year only 21; then comes the north-east wind, 28 times (in 
1864 the same number); and at last the north wind, 24 times (last year only 12 days); 
so that north and north-east wind are the least and south-east and west wind the most 
prevalent with us. 

In a hygienic (and I may say also in a psychiatric) point of view, the weather, and 
especially the amount of clear or cloudy weather, though not usually noticed in 
meteorological tables, seems to me to be of great importance; and I have always in 
my journals noted down the perfectly clciir or nearly clear (ftiir) days, those when the 
sun did not appear at all, and those intermediate ones, when clouds and sunshine 
altornate<l, or haze to some extent obscured the sun. Everybody feels brighter and 
better when the sun shines brightly— every pne is more or less depressed, is inclined 
to be gloomy, when the sun does not appear for several days; not to say anything 
of the effect bright sunshine or its absence has in many cases of sickness. It is 
therefore important to know that we have on an average not more than 60 days in 
the year, or one of seven, when we do not see the sun— never more than 80, and 
sometimes only 25 or 30; last year the sun did not appear on 43, and the year before 
on 52 days. Of clear or fair days we have on an average 142 in the year, or two out 
of five days; last year the number was 130, and the year before only 118, as few as I 
have ever seen, while in 1851 1 noted 175 clear days. 

I must remark that many would call fair days such as I have put among the variable 
days, and might on an average count 170 to 180 (or one-half) of the days of the 
year fair. The variable days include those that are neither fair nor overclouded, 
and number nearly one-half of th6 days of the year. 

Most fair days (13-15) occur in the autumnal and summer months— September, 
October, July, and August; in March, May, June, and April, 11-12 days are usually 
fair; and in December, January, November, and February, only 9 to 10 are thus 
registered. 
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Overclouded days, without any sunshine, occur on an average mostly in winter— 
7-8 in January, December, November, and February; in the spring and fall months, 
March, April, and October, 4-6; and only 1-3 in each of the other live months, May, 
September, June, August, and July. September, therefore, has the greatest and 
February the least number of fair days, and January the greatest and July the least 
number of dark days. 

In regard to the stage of the river, I draw attention to the fact that in 1863, and 
especially in the last year, the river was lower than usual, and that the greatest 
rise took place in the former year in March, and in the last in May, but in none 
of the last four years in June, when we used to expect the great jn*eshets of the 
Mississippi. The river, however, is always high from March to July, in a good 
boating stage in February and August, but rather low from September to January, 
and on an average lowest in December. The lowest stage of the river was observed 
December 21st, 1863, the river being dammed by ice above; and the highest freshet 
took place in June, 1844, when on the 27th of that month the river rose 41 feet 4} 
inches above the low- water mark of December, 1863. 

It can not now be ascertained whether the great freshet of 1785, which year the 
French settlers called '^rann^e des eaux,*' was any higher than that of 1844; from 
some family records and traditions, it is believed that it reached about the same hight 

METBOROLOGY OF JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1865. 

BY GBORGX AKGKLMANN, M. D. , ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean : 

Highest 

Lowej^t 

Temperature-^ 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity ^ 

Days on which it rained or snowed 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 



Cloudiness 

Fair days ^ 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.. 
Stage of River 



Jaxcahy, 
18G5. 



29''^652 
30^^035 
29^^236 



27^ 
47^ 

2^ 



75.5 

0'^87 
5 

SE, then 

NW. 

5.3 
13 

9 

9 
li-3J ft. 



Average 
FOR Jan* r. 



29^^617 
3(K^400 
28^^634 

32°. 4 

72*^.0 

-22°. 6 

2°. 6 

72.8 

2^^07 
7 
1 

W, next 
SE. 
5.4 
10 
13 
8 



February, 
1805. 



29'^665 
80^^022 
28^^7G9 

37°. 3 

60°. 5 
16°. 
3°.l 
72.4 

3^^76 
9 
1 
W, NE, SE 
and NW. 
6.0 
8 
18 
7 
li-16i ft. 



AVERAOK 
FUU J?'EB*Y. 



29^^683 
30'^479 
28'^659 

35°. 3 

81°.0 
-15°. 
3°. 2 
70.9 

2^^68 
7 
1 

W, next 
SE. 
5.2 
9 
18 
6 



The explanations of these tables are the same as given on pajfe 13 of this report. 

Place of observation, on the north side of the building on the south-east corner of 
Fifth and Elm streets, in the heart of the city, but with free circulation of air throu«rh 
streets sixty and eighty feet wide, running straight east and west and north and south. 

The results given in the above table have been obtained from observations made 
daily at 7 A. M.,2 P. M., and 9 P. M., and are compared with the average results 
of a series of years (the thermometrical observations thirty, the barometrical twenty- 
nine years, those of the rain-gauge twenty-seven years, the relative humidity twelve 
years, etc.). 
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The barometrical observations ( in English inches ) are redaced to the temperature 
of the freezing point. The extremes given in the second columns (under the head of 
Average) are the extremes of all the observations made in the month referred to, 
and not the averages of the extremes; the same is the case in regard to the extremes 
of temperature. 

The temperature is given in degrees of the Fahrenheit scale, as that is the cnntomary 
scale in this country; there is reason to hope, however, that the much more rational 
and convenient centigrade scale will be introduced l)efore long, at least by men of 
science, and then gradually become generally adopted. 

Under the head of Evaporation 1 give the dlflFerence of the dry-bulb open-air ther- 
mometer and the wet-bulb instrument. This last is a thermometer with the bulb 
covered with moistened muslin; the evaporation of the moisture, absorbing a cer- 
tain amount of heat, reduces the temperature, and the amount of this fall indicates 
on one hand the degree of evaporation, and on the other the quantity of humidity 
in the atmosphere. Relative humidity is called the degree of saturation ol the 
atmosphere with moisture, 100 indicating complete saturation, and absolute 
absentee of moisture. 

The cloudiness of the sky during the month is the result of three daily obsei-va- 
tions of the state of the sky, when entire cloudiness is marked by 10, absolute clear- 
ness 0, and the different degrees of cloudiness or clearness by the numbers between 
9 and 1. 

The following table, which compares the meteorology of the winter just passed 
with that ot the winter before, and with tlie average of the St. Louiai wijiters, will 
be found quite instructive. We call Winter the period from the first of December to 
the last of February : 

COMPARxlTIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE WINTEPJS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity 

Days on w^hich it rained or snowed. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness « 

Fair days 

Variable days « 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



WiNTKll— 


Winter— 


AVfiKAGK, 


1W>4^. 


18G3-4. 


Wl N TK 11. 


29'^685 


29^^606 


29^^603 


30^M27 


30^^224 


30^^479 


28'^769 


28^^9G6 


2S^^518 


31°. 6 


38°. 8 


33°. 7 


72°. 


72°. 


81°. 


-1°.5 


-22°.5 


-22°. 6 


2°. 7 


3°.4 


2°. 9 


73.9 


67.9 


72.4 


7^^34 


7^^59 


7^^94 


22 


18 


22 


2 


3 


2 


SE, next 


SE,nextW 


W, next 


NW. 


and SW. 


SE. 


6.0 


4.6 


5.3 


26 


34 


30 


40 


37 


39 


24 


20 


21 


4} ft. 


5ift. 


61 ft. 


IJ-lSift. 


0-10 J ft. 


0-16J ft. 



The tables show that the barometrical pressure was higher than usual in January, 
lower than usual in February, and much lower on the average for the whole winter. 

The temperature of January was never excessive, the thermometer only once ( on 
the evening of Jan. 26th) sinking below zero; but the month must be called a cold 
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one, the mean temperature having been five degrees below the average for ihe month. 
Februjiry, on the contrary, gave a mean temperature two degrees higher tlian the 
average, but the whole winter was two degrees colder than the winter before, which, 
notwithstanding the excessive coldness of New Year's day, was by no mcanj* a cold 
winter throughout, but was, in temperature, equal to the average of winters. 

The evaporation, the relative humidity, and the cloudiness, were as great or greater 
in both January and Febiuary and during the whole winter than in the winter before 
and on an average in onr winters, though the quantity of rain did not show the same 
excess. To this humid state of a dark atmosphere we must ascribe the prevalence of 
low and protracted fevers of a typhoid character, and perhaps also the frequency of 
erysipelatous and other exan thematic diseases during the winter just passed. 

The quantity of rain through the winter was a little less than in the winter before, 
and less than the averasre for the winter months; we must tlierefore loolc for copious 
spring and summer rains to get the necessary supply for gardens and fields, a.s w^ell as 
for springs, wells, and for our river. 

MARCH AND APRIL. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

Lowest 

Evaponition 

Kelative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow — 

Quantity 

Days on which It rained or snowed 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 



Mafkii, 



29'^494 

28^^928 

45°. 5 
71^.5 
10°. 5 
5°.l 
G2.1 

11 
3 
SE. 



.6 



Cloudiness 4. 

Fair days i 11 

Variable days 14 

Days without sunshine ! 6 

Stage of River j 10-23} ft. 



Average ' 
Fou Maiicii., 



ApKIL, I AVERAni! 

1805. FOU Apuil. 



29^^533 29'^553 
30''.305 I 30^^091 
28'^51G I 29^M12 



44°. 5 
86°. 

0°.0 

5°. 3 
(50.2 

3^^8o 
8 
3 
W&SE. 

4.9 
12 
14 



ra°.9 

82°. 5 
30°. 
5°, 7 
64.0 

3^^31 
13 
4 
SE, next 
NW & S. 
4.9 
12 
14 
4 
165-25 ft. 



20^^485 
30^^0D1 

r,r)°.o 

i)3°.0 



IS'' 



.05 



W. next 
SK. 

4 8 
11 
15 

4 



As in addition to the above values the precise dates of their occurrence are interest- 
ing to many readers, I add, in the following little table, the dates of barometrical and 
thermometrical extremes: 



Highest Barometrical Pressure . 
Lowest " ** . 

Highest Temperatiu-e 

Lowest " 



MARCH. 



ISfM. 



on the 18th. 

•* 2l8t. 
" 17th. 
" 10th. 



IN 28 TEARS. 



on the 5th— 1848. 
'* 28th— 1859. 
" 29th— 1842. 
' * 3fl— 18.18. 



APIIIL. 



lbC5. 



on the 8th. 

" 11th. 

" 19th. 

8th. 



IN 28 YEA Its. 



ou the 8th— 1865. 
' * 28th— 1846. 
" 18th— la-w. 
" 6thr-1857. 
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The tables phow that the mean temperature of March was above the average, while 
the barometrical pressure fell considerably below it. In April wo find, on the con- 
trary, the barometer much higher than the average, and the mean temperature and 
the quantity of raiii lower, while the relative humiditj' and the number of rainy 
days were, as in the preceding month, higher than usual. 

The large quantity of rain in March was due to heavy rains of the 14th and 15th, 
when in twenty-five hours 2.69 inches fell, and principally to those of the 29th and 
30th, when in forty-seven hours it amounted to 4.90 inches.' The last quantity is, 
within my experience, unprecedented in March; but in the summer months, especially 
in May, June, and August, I have, in several instances, observed five, six, and 
even over seven inches of rain; the largest quantity on June 'ilst and 22d. 1848, and 
June ISth to 20tk, 1^59— in each Instance within about thirty hours. 

The rains in April were numerous, but mostly light, one only (on the 11th) giving 
over one inch in the rain-gauge. 

The spring months were extremely favorable to vegetation, which developed its 
phases at an average period— the elms blossoming about March 19th, the peach trees 
being in full bloom about April lOtli, and the apple trees about April 24th. 

MAY AND JUNE. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

ou tlie., 

Lowest *. 

on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

'• on the 

Lowest 

on the 

Evaporation 

Kelative Humidity 

Rain — 

Quantity 

Days on whicli it rained.. 

Thunder-storm* 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of Kiver 1 



JI A Y , 



29^^44G 
29^^737 

3l3t. 

2y^M31 
20th. 

66^.8 
88°. 

20th. 
41°. 6 

Ut, 
7°. 7 
62.2 

12 
G 

SE & NW 
3.8 
12 
17 
2 
12-20 ft. 



AVKRAGK 

pott May. 



29^^400 
29^M)40 

5lh, 1842 
28^^G11 

5th, 1861 

66° .3 
97°. 
14th, 1^36 
29°. (f 
2d, 1851 
8°. 2 
59.9 

6'^05 
9 
7 
SE. next W 
4.4 
11 
17 
3 



J r N B , 



29^^497 
29'^684 

1st. 
29^^274 

1.3th. 

77°. 5 
95°. 5 

24th. 
55°. 

2«th. 
7°. 4 
67.9 

5'^21 

9 

5 

SE. 

4.9 

11 

18 

1 

llj-l^§ft. 



Avehac.e 
FOU Jlnb. 



2;K^478 
29^^965 

4lh, iti59 
28^^900 

2d, 1842 

74°. 4 

99°. 5 
Otii, 1836 

43°. 
5th, 1839 

7°. 9 

65.3 

5^^G6 
10 

9 

SE. 
3.9 
11 
17 

2 
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JULY AND AUGUST, 



Barouietrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

•* on the 

Lowest 

** on the ^ 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Hitrhest 

*' on the 

Lowest 

'* on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humiditj' 

Rain — 

Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness ^ 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



July, 
1865. 



29^^632 
29^^765 

22d. 
29^M61 

igtb. 

75°. 4 
97«>.0 

5th. 
65°. 5 

17th. 
6°. 8 
72.2 

7^^94 
12 
11 
SW & NW. 
4.7 
9 
21 
1 
16-26i ft. 



AysBAOX 
Fon July. 



29^^613 
29^^807 

6th, 1859. 
29'M59 

13th. 1862. 

78°. 9 

104°. 

21st, 1860. 

53°. 
4th, 1859. 

8°. 7 

64.8 

4^M9 
7 
6 
SE.S&NW 
3.6 
14 
17 




AUOUST, 
1805. 



Aykragk 

for augl'st. 



29^^571 

29^^755 

25th. 

29^^277 

2l8t. 

75°. 9 

92°. 5 

30th. 

55°. 

23d. 

7°. 5 

72.6 

r^96 

6 

5 
NE &SE. 

3.2 

17 

12 

2 

15i-25}ft. 



29^^ 527 

29^^940 

3d, 1842. 

29^^208 

l:£th,1861. 

76°. 6 

101°. 6 

4th, 1861. 

44°. 6 
30tli,1803. 

7°. 8 

67.8 

- 4'Ml 
7 
5 
SE,NE,&E 
3.r 
14 

16 

1 



While the two preceding months, May ar.d June, were, in their meteorological 
condition, very nearly average ones, and were distinguished through their great 
uniformity, though June was warmer than that month generally is', the following 
month of July was a very extraordinary one. After the first hot week, which, 
though not reaching the temperature often experienced in that month, was the 
warmest of the whole summer, an unlooked-for change took place on the 7th, and 
from that date to the 28th^ve had a succession of rains ( four of them amounting to 
between one-and-a-half to two inches of water each ) such as we rarely observe iu 
this usually the hottest and dryest of the summer months. With these rains the 
atmosphere was refreshed and cooled, so that the month was two degrees cooler 
than the preceding June, and the mean temperature fell three and one half degrees 
below the average, and more than eight degrees below that of the warmest months 
of July (1854 and 1856), The evaporation and the number of fair days were 
naturally less, and the relative humidity and cloudiness greater than experienced 
for many years; in one word, it was one of the coolest, cloudiest, most humid 
and wet Julys we ever experienced here. 

In August the temperature did not rise much higher, but came near to the average 
of the month. The wet weather continued to the 16th, when a spell of dry, but not 
hot, weather set in. Though the quantity of rain for August was much below the 
average, the relative humidity was greater than usual. 

The meteorological condition of both months had the influence on the health we 
had expected from philosophical reasoning as well as from long experience. 

A wet and cool summer is always a healthy summer; and so it proved to be this year. 

If a very hot August follows a wet season, the most dangerous remittent, miasmatic, 
or climatic, fevers (call them as you please), are rife. But August was not very dry 
nor very warm; so the fevers of the season, particularly within the city, were neither 
frequent nor malignant. 

If September should prove a dry month, we shall have an abundance of int<!rmit- 
tents, but of couse more throughout the country than in the city, and, on the whole, 
of a mild type. A wet September would keep the country more healthy. 
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CX)MPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OP THE SUMMERS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barbmetrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest ^ 

«< on 

Lowest « 

'* on 

Temperature — 

/ Mean , 

Highest 

** on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity.. « , 

Rain— 

Quantity 

Days on whicti it rained.... 

Thunder-storms «- 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness , 

Pair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River- 
Mean of five years 

Extremes of five years 



SOTiMlBB, 1866. 


SunMSB, 1864. 


SUMILER AVERAOS. 


29'^533 


29''^509 


29''.506 


29''^765 


29^^791 


29^^.965 


Julv22d. 


July 22d. 


June 4. 1859. 


29^M61 


29^^220 


28^^990 


July 19th. 


August 4th. 


June 2, 1842. 


76^.3 


78^.4 


76°.6 


97°. 


97°. 


104°. 


July 6th. 


July 17th and 18th 


July 21, 1860. 


55«.0 


49°.5 


43°. 


June 28, Aug. 23. 


June 11th. 


June 5. 1839. 


7M 


8°. 8 


8°.l 


70.9 


63.9 


66.0 


15'Ml 


8^^92 


13^^.96 


27 


23 


24 


21 


9 


20 


SE, next SW. 


BE. 


SE. 


4.2 


4.1 


3.7 


37 


31 


38 


51 


60 


50 


4 


1 


4 


181 feet. 


9 feet. 


13^ feet 
4-27 feet.* 


11-27 feet. 


4-12 feet. 



The summer Just past (including the months of June, July, and August) was 
characterized principally by its^ coolness, its cloudiness, its humidity, it« large 
quantity of rain (distributed rather evenly throughout the season), its higher baro- 
metrical pressure, and its want of extremes of any kind. If June had not been 
unnsaally warm, the coolness of the summer would have been still more marked. 
The above table exhibits the details proving this position. Thus it is seen that 
the range of the thermometer between the lowest (55°.0 on June 26th and August 
28d) and the highest point reached (97°.0, July 5th) was only 42 degrees, while 
the extreme range of summer temperature in our climate is 61.0 degrees. 

It may not be improper in this connection again to insist on the necessity of dis- 
tinguishing the meteorological conditions of the country from those of the city. 
There the temperature ot the night is much cooler— often as much as teu degrees 
cooler than in the city; while the warmest temperature of the middle of the day Is 
not, or scarcely, lower. The range of temperature, the daily variation, is, there- 
fore, much greater in the country. At the same time the quantity of ozone, or, more 
correctly speaking, of oxygen in thQ ozonized condition, in which it is most active, 
is much greater in the country than in the city, where all that is generated seems 
to be immediately consumed in combining with and partially destroying the foul 
eflSuvia produced by the mass of human beings aggregated there . 

The influence of the meteorological condition of the last summer on the general 
health has been very visible; and, in conformity with all experience (though con- 
trary to public opinion, which sees in rain and wet streets only causes of discom- 
fort and illness), our citizens enjoyed unusually good health; and, as above stated, 
the sickness which may yet be before us during the fall months can not be very 
severe, and may be very light. 



• NoTB.— The highest stage of the river in summer wiw observed June 27th, 1844, at 41 feet 4N 
indies above the low-water mark of December, 1863. The above dates refer to the last five years. 
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MONTHLY MEAN OP TEMPEKATURE, FAHRENHEIT. 
JULY. 



Y E A Jl . 



1861.... 
1862.... 
1863..., 
1864.... 
1865..., 
Mean.. 



6 A. M. |9 A. M. 



12 



M. i 3P.M. 6P.M. 



67.9 

72.8 
67.9 



77.5 
81.6 
77.1 



74.3 ! 84.1 



70.5 



78. S 



•70.7 j 79.8 



82.8 
86.1 
82.8 
88.4 
82.0 



83.9 ; 80.1 

87.3 i 83.0 

83.9 i 79.9 

90.1 i 85.4 

81.9 79.7 



9 P.M. 



73.0 
76.7 
71.4 
78.6 
73.6 



84.4 I 85.4 



81.6 



74.7 



MKAN 

OF 

MONTH. 



77.5 

81.2 
77.2 
83.5 

77.7 



79.4 





AUGUST. 










1}$(51 


67.8 
71.8 
69.0 
70.3 
71.0 


78.8 
81.0 
76.9 
78.0 
77.3 


83.8 
85.8 
83.3 
83.8 
82.3 


84.7 
86.9 
84.1 
85.2 
84.1 


81.5 
82.3 

79.2 
80.5 
80.0 


75.0 
76.2 
72.6 
74.9 
74.1 


78.6 


1802 


80.7 


1863 


77.5 


1864 


78.8 


1866 


78.1 


Mean 


70.0 


78.4 


8:J.8 


85.0' 


80.7 


74.5 


78.5 



' MONTHLY MEAN OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 
JULY. 



YEAB. 



1861.... 
1SG2.... 
1863..., 
1884..., 
1865.... 
Mean.. 



! I 

\\. M. |9A. M. I 12 M. 



&i.3 
82.7 
87.4 
79.1 
85.1 



G4.0 
64.1 
67.8 
61.7 
71.4 



83.3 



66.8 



56.4 
56.5 
57.7 
63.1 
66.2 



58.0 



3 P. M. 

54.8 
54.3 
55.7 
51.1 
67.2 



56.6 



6P.M. 

60.9 
62.8 
63.7 
59.3 
72.2 



63.7 



9 P. M. 

77.4 

80.7 
79.4 
72.2 
84.5 



78.8 



UXAX 

OP 

MOXTII. 



06.3 
66.8 
68.0 
62.8 
77.4 



68.4 



, 


AUGUST. 










1861 


91.9 
83.0 
87.3 
85.3 
83.5 

86.2 


68.9 
63.0 
71.6 
69.2 
71.7 


59.2 
52.4 
59.5 
59.1 
63.9 


56.4 
48.7 
55.8 
57.3 
60.0 


62.8 
60.6 
67.6 
65.5 
69.1 


78.5 
78.4 
82.2 
77.4 
82.3 


69.6 


1862 


64.3 


1863 


70.7 


1864. 


69.0 


1865 


71.7 






McaR • 


68.9 


58.8 


55.6 


65.1 


79.8 


69.1 
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Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean ^ 

Highest 

"• on the 

Lowest 

*' on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

** on the 

Lowest 

'* on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humiclity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-&torms« 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Da3"8 without sunshine 

Stage of River 



September, I Averagk 
1^385. Ipoii Skpt'r, 

I 



29'^647 

29^^770 

19th. 

29'M41 

6th. 

75°. 5 ■ 
93°. 5 
10th. 
51°.0 
19th, 30th. 
4°.C 
80.1 

2^^60 
10 

5 

SE. 

4.9 

7 
21 

2 
11 1-5-17 ft 



29^^.660 
30'^214 

20th, 3857. 
29^^020 

80th, 1843 

G0°.6 

102°. 6 
2d, 1864. 

35°. 
80th, 1839 

0°.4 

70.3 

2''.98 
6 
4 
SE, next S. 

8.7 

16 

12 

2 



OcToiJEn, I Average 
1865. FOR Octo'r. 



29^^546 
29'^938 

29th. 
29^^.215 

18th. 

57°. 3 
79°. 5 

11th. 
29°. 6 

29th. 
4°. 6 
73.3 

8^^38 
7 

SE, next 
NW. 
3.9 
18 
9 
4 
9J-14 ft. 



29''. 673 
29''. 352 
15th, 1856 
28''.910 
8d, 1864 

55°. 7 
89°. 5 
2d, 1868 
21°. 
31st, UG3 
6°. 4 
67.8 

3''.45 

7 
2 
SE, next 

W. 

4.0 

15 

12 

4 



The prominent character of these two months, especially of the first one, September, 
was their high temperatnre and their humidity. September was nearly six degrees 
w^arraer than usual, and October one and one-half degrees; last September was, in fact, 
the warmest in thirty years, with the exception of that month in 1844, the mean tem- 
perature of which was about one-half degree higher. The relative humidity was, in 
September, greater than I ever observed it in that month, and in October I have seen it 
only once higher. Corresponding with this, the evaporation, as indicated by the dif- 
ference of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, was less than usual. The quantity of 
rain, however, in our neighborhood at least, was in both months slightly below the 
average, though the comparatively high stage of the river and the different rises which 
occurnKl indicate a greater fall of rain in the upper countries. The fair days were in 
September much fewer, but in October a few more than usual, and the number of 
variable days in proportion greater in the former and less in the latter month. The 
barometrical pressure was in both months less than usual. 

I have, in a former number, stated that the health of the autumnal months in our 
neighborhood, and indeed in the whole vast Central Valley of North America, was 
more influenced and determined by the temperature, the humidity, and especially the 
fall of rain in the summer months, than by the meteorological conditions of the autum- 
nal months themselves, which exercised only a modifying influence. After the rainj' 
snmmer wc had to expect a sickly fall, which could have been mitigated only by cool 
and wet weather, and which might have been aggravated by heat and dryness. Well, 
the weather in the fall was warmer than usual, but not dry; it was humid, but not wet; 
the evaporation was less than usual, but the temperature not low. Thus these influ- 
ences neutralized, as it were, each other, and left full sway to the baneful effects of the 
copious summer rains. The season was a sickly one; intermittent fevers and allied 
typical diseases prevailed throughout the valley; but, as predicted two months ago, 
they did not generally present an obstinate or a dangerous character. The inhabitants 
of the city Itself •were, to a gi*eat extent, exempt from those effects, owing to our 
excellent system of sewerage and drainage, the good (though not very nice) drinking 
vater famished by our river, and the habits of city life generally. 
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NOVEMBBR AND DECEMBER. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

** on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

*• on the. 

Lowest 

** on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humiditv 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it rained. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness ...., 

Fair days 

Variable days^ 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of River 



KOYKMBKR, 

1865. 



29^^628 
29^^977 

5th. 
29^^098 

30th. 

47^.1 
69°. 5 

8th. 
2G°.0 

5th. 
5°. 6 
69.7 



NW&SE 
2.9 
22 

8 

8t-131 ft. 



Aykraok 

FOR NOV'B. 



29'^570 
30'^381 

8th, 1856 
28^^724 

18th, 1857 

43°. 4 

81°. 5 
nth, 1837 

-0°.5 
28th, 1845 

4°.l 

67.6 

3'^22 

8 
1 
W.nextSE, 
5.5 
10 
13 
7 



DXCXMBBRy 

1865. 



29'^604 

30^^.268 

14th. 

28^^906 

nth. 

30°. 4 

62° .0 

2d. 

-2°.0 

2l5t. 

2°.0 
79.6 

3'^63 
6 

"SE. 
5.3 
10 
13 
8 
5-lOJ ft. 



Aysragx 

FOB DKC'B. 



29^'. 608 
30^^.296 

6th, 1856 
28^^518 

8th, 1855 

33°. 8 

74°. 5 
mh, 1861 

-7°.0 
31st, 1863 

2°. 7 

74.3 

3^^21 
7 
1 
SE, nextW 
5.2 
11 
13 
7 



METEOROLOGY OF APRIL AND MAY, 1866. 

BY GEOKGE EXGKLMANN, M. D., ST. LOUIS., 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Hij^hest 

*• on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

" on the 

Lowest 

'* on tlie 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity • 

Days on which it rained.. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 



Cloudiness ^....,. 

Fair d«ys 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine- 
Stage of River- 
Mean. 



April, 
1866. 



29'^467 
29^^913 

6th. 
29'M52 

22d. 

59°. 8 
01°. 
27th. 
33°. 
8th. 
7°. 9 
66.1 

1^^.56 

6 

3 

SE. 

4.3 

13 

14 

3 

20^ ft. 
Extremes 1 12J-26} ft 



AVXRAGB 

FOIl Apkil. 



29^^48o 
30^^091 

8th. 1SG5. 
28^^640 

28th, 1846, 

50°. 1 

9.3°. 
18th. 1855 

18°. 
6th, 1857. 

7°. 2 

57.0 

3'^69 

9 

5 

W and SE 

4.8 

11 

15 

4 

18 ft. 
8-31 ft. 



May, 

186G. 



AVXKAOB 

Foa Mat. 



29^^441 

29'^670 

21st. 

28'^842 
27th. 

(U°.2 
87°. 5 
10th. 
41°. 
2d. 
8°. 5 
56.2 

2'^24 

7 

2 

SK, NW, 

SW,NE. 

4.6 

13 

15 

3 

mn. 

14-24Jft. 



29'^459 
29^'. 940 

5th, 1842. 
2S'^f)n 

5th, 1861. 

60°. 3 
97°. 

IJth. iv'^ae. 

29°. 
2d, 1851. 

8°. 2 
59.0 

4^^.94 
9 
7 
SE then W 

4.4 

11 

17 

3 

20 tl. 
9-33 ft. 
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The atmospheric pressare has heen, in the months of April and May, as the table 
shows, rather lower than the average, nor were the extremes as great as they often 
are; the temperature, io March lower than the average, was in April much higher, 
and in May considerably lower again. But the most remarl^able feature of the 
climatic appearance of the last two months was their unusual dryness. The quantity 
of rain that fell in the two months together did not amount to the average quantity 
for April alone, and was much less than the average quantity for May. I have, in 
twenty-eight years, not observed as little rain in May as in this year. The relative 
humidity was correspondingly lower, and the number of fair days greater. The effect 
of this cool and dry weather on the public healtlt has been most favorable. Though 
spring intermittents prevailed to a considerable extent, they were, as is always the 
case, owing more to the effects of the previous autumnal endemic influences, together 
with the first hot and changeable weather of spring, than to any peculiar effect of the 
latter. Spring never brings us intermittents, to an}** extent, unless a sickly fall pre- 
cedes it. The city is thus far remarkably free of the diseases incident to our climate, 
and which are tlie effects of a wet and hot spring— such as bilious diurrhceas, dysen« 
teries, and cbolera-morbus, which, even at the late date of tliis writing (the end of 
June), have not yet made their 'appearance to any extent. 



COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE SPRINGS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean , 

Highest 

•* on 

Lowest 

'* on 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

*' on 

Lowest 

'• on 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

fiain— 

Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Pair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



1866. 



29^^.518 
3(K^078 

March 8th. 
28'^84•2 

May 27th. 

56<».3 

9P.0 

April 27th. 

March 17th. 
6°. 9 
59.4 

20 
6 
8E,nextNW. 
4.9 
29 
49 
14 

19 1-5 ft. 
l*-.26Jft, 



1865. 



29^^.498 
30^^091 

April 8th. 
28^^.928 

March 21st. 

550.7 

88<».0 

May 20th. 

10^.5 
March 10th. 
6«».2 
62.8 

17'^58 
36 
13 
SE, nextNW. 
4.4 
35 
45 
12 

17} ft. 
10— 25 ft. 



AVXRAGX. 



29'^494 
30^^.305 

March 6, 1848. 
28^^51^ 

March 28, 1860. 

550.6 

97°.0 
May 14, 1836. 

90.0 
March 3, 1848. 

60.O 

59.1 

ly^71 
26 
15 
SE and W. 
4.6 
34 
47 
11 

17} ft. 
6-33 ft. 
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JUNE, JULY, AND AUGUST, 



Barometrical Prewure— 

Mean 

Highest 

** on the 

Lowest 

** on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

*' on the 

Lowest.. 

^^ on the 

Evaporation 

Belative Humidity 

Bain— 

Quantity.. 

Days on which it fell... 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness.^ 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine 

Stage of Kiver 

Mean, feet 

Highest 

Ijowest 



P2 


« 5 


S|. 


1* 


1 • 

<3» 


IS' 


•-^-^ 


►fe 


I^'^ 


t^u 


5>i-i 


> Bi 




<a 




<^ 


< 


<e 


29^^466 


29^^477 


29^^517 


29^^618 


29'^611 


29'^526 


29^^827 


29^^.966 


29^^.704 


29^^867 


29''.739 


29^' .940 


29th. 


4th. 1859 


12th. 
39^^360 


6th,185£ 


6chd;16th 


3d, 1842 


29''.091 


28^^990 


29'M95 


29'M28 


29^^.128 


4th. 


2d, 1842 


8d. 


13th, '62 


31st. 


31st, '66 


74«».3 


74^.4 


81«».7 


79^0 


74°.5 


76«».5 


94^.0 


99^.5 


98^0 


104*^.0 


100«>.5 


10P.5 


26th. 


9th.l88C 


27th. 


21st. 'QQ 


12th. 


4th, '61 


6(y.O 


43°.0 


62».0 


53*' .0 


480.5 


44».5 


18th. 


5th.l88fi 


Ist. 


4th. 1859 


24th. 


30th, '63 


8^.0 


7«.9 


7^9 


8^.6 


8^,2 


7«>.7 


64.2 


65.3 


68.3 


65.1 


64.5 


07.5 


5''. 59 


5'^66 


3'^67 


4'M7 


5'M6 


4'M5 


)2 


10 


9 


7 


6 


7 


13 


9 


8 


6 


4 


6 


SE. 


SE. 


SE. 


SE. 


NE. 


SE. 


3.7 


3.9 


4.2 


3.6 


8.1 


3.6 


8 


11 


10 


14 


14 


14 


22 


17 


19 


17 


17 


16 





a 


a 


1 





1 


l7^8 


l8^6 


16^4 


17^9 


12^7 


l2^5 


20^6 


4F.4 


17'. 8 


39'S. 


14^0 


26^7 


l5^2 


8^8 


14^9 


6^6 


ir.3 


8^8 



COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE SUMMERS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

*' on 

Lowest 

** on 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

*^ on 

Lowest 

" on 

Evaporation. M 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Days without sunshine.^. 

Stage of River- 
Mean, feet 

Highest 

Lowest 



1866. 



39^^496 
29^^827 

June 29. 
29''.091 

June 4. 

76^.8 

August 12. 

August 24. 
8^0 
65.7 

14''.42 
27 

25 
SE, NW. NE. 
8.7 



15'.6 
20'. 6 
ir.3 



1865. 



29'^533 

29'^765 
July 22. 

2»^M61 
July 19. 

76».8 
97».0 
Julv 5. 
56^.0 
June 26, Aug. 23. 
7*^.1 
70.9 

15'M1 
27 
21 
SE, next SW. 
4.2 
37 
51 
4 

18^.1 
26^8 
ir.8 



Average. 



29''. 605 
29^.965 

June 4, 1850 
28". 990 

June 2, 1842 

76'».6 

104«>.0 
July 21, 1860 

43«».0 
June 5, 1839 

8«.l 

66.0 

13",98 

24 

20 

SE. 
8.7 
38 
50 

4 

16' .2 
41'.4 
8'.8 
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The above tables give the meteorology, the first that of the three summer months, 
and the second that of the summer as a unit compared with the same periods of last 
year and with the average of thirty years. The investigation of the condition of the 
atmosphere during the last months is of greater than usual interest, because witibin 
that time the great epidemic of this century has again made its appearance among 
us, making it the duty of the meteorologist to investigate any possible connec- 
tion of the atmospheric conditions with the spreading of the cholera, or any influence 
the former may have exercised on the latter. I am aware that this question is not a 
new one, and I icnow as well that very different solutions have been given — some 
more specious than others, but none to me quite convincing. I do not expect to solve 
the difficulties; I only propose to add to the stock of knowledge by giving the results 
of careful observations. 

The tables show that June was in every way an average month. The atmospheric 
pressure was a little below the mean, but the temperature and the quantity of rain 
were almost equal to the average; the number of fair days a little less, and the num- 
ber of rainy ones and of thunder-storms a little more than usual. The range of tem- 
perature was much lower than we often observe it, for it was neither as warm nor as 
oool as it frequently is in June. 

July was also an average month as regards atmospheric pressure and quantity of 
rain, but the temperature was 2.7 degrees higher than the mean temperature of the 
month ; and this was owing not so much to unusually elevated degrees of heat as to 
eonstant high temperature from the fourth to the end of the month, during which 
period the tiiermometer rarely fell below 70, and almost daily rose to 90, though sel- 
dom over 95 degrees, while a temperature of 98 to 100 is not rare with us in July. 
The quantity of rain was a little below the average, while the number of days on 
which it rained, the cloudiness, the relative humidity, and the number of thunder- 
storms, were greater. Heat and humidity combined began to tell on the sanitary con- 
dition of the inhabitants; and bilious diarrhoeas, and dysentery, together with remit- 
tent and intermittent fevers, made their appearance among our until then unusually 
healthy population; sporadic cases of cholera-morbus began to show themselves— not, 
however, any more than we see every summer under similar circumstances. 

While July was warmer, August proved to be much cooler than this month usually 
la in our climate. Its mean],tempernture was fully two degrees below the average, 
while the highest temperature of the summer also occurred in this month. The 
atmospheric pressure was a little below the average; the humidity and cloudiness were 
much less, and the evaporation greater, than is usual in August; the quantity of rain 
was also greater. This seeming anomaly, however, is easily explained if wo take iuto 
oonsidemtion that by fkr the largest quantity of rain ( three and a quarter inches ) fell 
on the evening of the last day of the month, which fall of rain rather belongs to the 
month of September, initiating the uncommonly wet season of that month. Other- 
wise, August had only five rains, of which only one ( on the 12th ) was of any import- 
ance. After July 21st there was in fact no rain ( with the exception of a slight sprinkle 
on August 7th ) until August 13th, while the July heat continued almost without in- 
termission until then, and culminated on the day before (August 12th}, reaching a 
point above 100 degrees. The second half of the month was characterized by dry, 
dear, and unusually cool weather, with a prevalence of north-easterly winds. During 
the first week of the month the same class of diseases prevailed which were noticed in 
July. Cases of cholera began to multiply until, after the first week of the month, it 
manifested itself as an epidemic, which increased in extent and in intensity until the 
last week of August, when it began to abate. 

The summer, as a whole, was an average one in atmospheric pressure, temperature, 
evaporation, relative humidity, and quantity of rain; we had more thunder-storms 
than usual ( as many as last year ), and fewer fair days; the winds were more variable, 
and not so predominantly from the south-east as is common in our summers. 
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As I have said above, the weather durinjs^ the ^cat«r part of July vraB warm and 
moist, with a prevalence of easterly and south-easterly winds, July 16th to tlie 21st 
we had daily rains, mostly accompanied by thunder-storms, and the heaviest on the 
19th. After the 21st the weather became more settled, clear, and dry. and quite hot, 
and continued so for three weeks, until Auj^ust 12th— at first with north-easterly, 
afterwards with north-easterly and south-easterly, winds prevailing. From July 
21st to August 1st the temperature never fell below 70 de;2:rees at sunrise, nor below 
90 in the warmest part of the day. In the following eleven days of August the 
atmosphere cooled off somewhat, so that on the morning of the 6th the thermometer 
indicated only 60 degrees, while on that day and on the 9tli it scarcely reached 83 
degrees in the afternoon. The heat soon rose again until, on the 12th (the warmest 
day of the summer), it exceeded 100 degrees; a violent thunder-storm and rain fol- 
lowed in the Evening of that day. A period of delightful, clear, cool, and biacing 
weather succeeded, until the last day of the month, during which only two very light 
showers scarcely moistened the surface of the parched soil, llie thermometer ranged 
in the morning mostly between 50 and 00 degrees, and in the early afternoon between 
70 and 80; only in the three first and the four last days of this period it rose above 80, 
and solely on the 31st over 90 degrees. With the evening of August 31st a spell of wet 
weather set in, quite unprecedented in this season in our climate, which lasted until 
September 25th. During those twenty -six days, only eight were without measurable 
rain, though on some of them a dark and misty atmosphere made it worse than rain. 

During all this time, embracing almost three months, the barometer showed no 
marked variations, but was, as is usual in this season with us, remarkably quiet and 
steady. From July to the middle of August it was nuher high; from the middle to 
Che end of August, somewhat lower than usual; and during September higher again, 
as is commonly the case in that month. 

We can, then, distinguish four Tf ell-marked periods in tiiese three months: (1) A 
warm and moist period from July 4th to the 21st; (2) a hot and dry period tVom July 
22d to August 11th, succeeded by two rainy days, the 12th and 13th, which formed the 
transition to (3) the period of cool, clear, and dry weather, from August 14th to the 
30th; and (4) a cool and very wet x>eriod, from August 31st to September 25th. 

Now let us see how cholera apx>eared during these four periods: During the first 
period, of warm and moist (I might almost say tropical) weather, so favorable to the 
generation of such diseases, we had only isolated cases of sporadic cholera- morbus; 
during the second period, of hot and dry weather, it gi-adually but slowly increased, 
and assumed the epidemic form ; in the third period, of cool, clear, and dry w^eather— 
healthy, bracing, and recuperative, as it ought to have been->the epidemic raged the 
worst, but abated suddenly towards the end of tlie month; during the fourth period, 
of cool and wet weather, it at first increased again, but then rapidly decreased, and 
approached, it is believed, its termination. 

What, then, had the atmospheric Infinenoe to do with the advent, the spre<*ul, arKi 
the cessation of the epidemic? 

Evidently very little; their effects were onlj' secondary in so fur as wet and cool 
weather predisposed to bowel complaints; and thus, it is believed, tlie sudden change 
of August 31st, and the succeeding cool weather, may have induced the recrudescence 
of the epidemic just at that time. But we must admit that the delightful weather 
of the middle and latter part of August can in no way be connected with the rapid 
increase of the cholera during most of its continuance. 

The meteorological observations, therefore, give only negative results in regard to 
the march of this epidemic; and atmospheric conditions, evidently, have only a minor 
influence on it. 

Bxperience has, however, proven that in winter the cholera has always disap- 
peared, or, at least, has become greatly lessened. It is a disease of warm weather, 
which comes to us fh>m warmer climates. 
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The cholera epidemics of 1849, 1850, 1861, 1852, 1854, and 1856, all agree in the 
great regularity of their coarse. They began or increased in April, augmented 
rapidly in May, reached their acme in June or July, and decreased still more rapidly 
in August, and generally died out in September or October. I thought I had 
discovered in this six-times-repeated regular course a stable law, according to which 
the epidemic increased with the, to it, most congenial condition of our atmosphere in 
the fore part of summer—the wet, sultry, hot weather of June and part of July, when 
we see oases of sporadic cholera in every year— and verj- abruptly left us with the 
advent of hot and diy weather, under the prevalence of atmospheric conditions which 
produce typical forms of disease, billions remittents and intermittents. 

I am not now convinced that I was wrong in that position, though our present 
epidemic commenced when those of the years mentioned above abated. The experi- 
ence of this year only proves that cholera may also appear late in the summer and fall. 
It does not invalidate the theory tliat the fore-summer is with us tlie season most 
congenial to its full and fatal development. It may be added that it was in the month 
of August, in the year 1832, that cholera fbr the first time appeared in St. Louis in 
an epidemic form; that il ceased during winter, and prevailed again in the following 
summer of 1833. I recollect having seen several violent cases in June of that year. 
If it does at all revisit our city next season, it is almost certain that June will be the 
month when it will be most prevalent and most pernicious. 

I refrain from following up the subject of cholera and the laws of its propagation 
any further, because foreign to the subject of meteorology, but must be permitted to 
gay one more word about the drinking-water that is nsed in our city. Contrary to an 
officially- promulgated opinion which condemns our river or hydrant water and recom- 
mends the use of cistern and well water, it is my own and other physicians' experi- 
ence that it is much safer to make use of our river water than to drink well water. I 
have no experience abont cistern water, but presume that in tlie city it to a great ex- 
tent shares the bad qualities of well water, though it lacks its hardness. Both kinds 
of water are liable to be impregnated with the organic impurities accumulating in a 
large cit}' flrom a thousand sources, even besides gutters, privies, and sewers, which 
percolate through the soil, especially where it is not composed of the solid diluvial 
day of our hills, but of the porous soil of our bottom lands forming the lower part of 
our city, or, still worse, of the indiscriminate fillings up of many former ravines, 
valleys, or sinkholes. Our river water, distributed through our water-works, im- 
pure as it is, is certainly healthier than either well or cistern water. It is extensively 
used iu almost every family, and in thousands of families among whom no case of 
cholera has occurred; while we have known in this visitation, as we did in 18^9, many 
wells in dift'ercnt parts of the city around which cholera cases, as it were, clustered — 
for a great part, at least, undoubtedly induced by the use of their water. 

As our well water will get worse with the increase of the number and the density of 
our population, a pure and healthy hydrant water becomes every year a more urgent 
desideratum, and such water can only be furnished us by our great Mississippi. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, AND HUMIDITY. 



Observationa made at St. Louis, Missouri, based on daily observations at six, nine, twelve, 
three, six, and nine o'clock, from morning till night. 

BY A. WISLIZENU8, M.D., 8T. LOUIS. 



1. — Monthly Mean of Positive Aimoapheric Electricity, 
JUNE. 



YEAR. 


6 a.m. 


9 a.m. 


12 m. 


3 P.M. 


1 
6 P.M.: 9 P.M. 


Mean 

of 
Month 


No. of 
Thunder 
storms. 


lYcvaillng Winds. 


1861 « 

1862 

1868 - 

1864 

18G5 « 

1866 


3.8 
2.9 
8.4 
8.8 
2.7 
3.2 


3.6 
3.2 
1.9 
4.0 
3.1 
1.7 


4.1 
8.7 
1.8 
5.6 

2.8 
1.1 


4.6 
2.7 
1.3 
6.5 
3.9 
1.8 


4.8 
3.1 
2.2 
3.8 
6.0 
2,2 


8.0 
2.6 
1.3 

2.0 
1.9 
2.8 


4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
8.4 
2.1 


7 
6 
6 
2 
4 
16 


SE. 

S.SW,NW.N,SE. 

NW, SE, and SW. 

NBand&E. 

SandSW. 

S and SE 






Mean 


8.2 


2.9 


8.2 


3.3 


3.7 


2.2 


3.1 


7.0 





1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Mean., 



JULY, 



1861 - 


3.7 


3.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.5 


8.3 


3.7 


8 


8. 


1862 


1.9 


1.5 


1.8 


2.0 


8.1 


2.7 


2.2 


10 


SE. 


1863 


3.2 


1.5 


3.8 


2.9 


8.6 


2.1 


2.8 


6 


SW and SE. 


1864 


2.6 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 


2.3 


2.9 


2.3 


8 


SE. 


1865 


2.2 


2.3 


2.5 


3.3 


3.2 


2.0 


2.6 


11 


SW and S. 


1866 


2.5 


1.2 


2.2 


1.8 


4.2 


2.4 


2.4 


9 


S and SW. 


Mean 


2.7 


1.7 


2.7 


2.7 


3.5 


2.6 


2.7 


7.0 





AUGUST. 



2.1 


3.0 


.3.7 


4.8 


4.4 


2.8 


3.4 


5 


1.7 


1.6 


3.2 


2.5 


3.9 


1.2 


2.8 


7 


4.3 


4.4 


4.5 


4.2 


6.7 


2.4 


4.4 


12 


1.0 


0.6 


0.7 


0.9 


1.8 


0.9 


0.9 


4 


5.6 


5.0 


6.3 


7.8 


7.2 


3.5 


5.9 


6 


7.9 


^.1 


3.7 


4.1 


4.7 


4.4 


5.1 


3 


3.8 


3.4 


3.7 


4.0 


4.7 


2.4 


3.7 


6.2 



NE. 

SE and NE. 

SE and S. 

SE. 

NE and SE. 

NE and SE. 
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2. — Monthly Mean of Temperature^ Fahrenheit, 
JUNE. 



-Monthly Mean of Relative Humidity, 
JUNE. 



TBAB . 


6 a.m. 


9a. H. 


12 M. 


3 p.m. 


6 p.m. 


9 p. M. 


MEAN 

OF 

MOirrH. 


1861 


68.5 
66.5 
61.8 
68.8 
72.7 
65.6 


76.6 
74.9 
72.1 
79.1 
81.0 
77.8 


81.5 
79.7 
76.8 
84.0 
86.6 
80.0 


82.7 
81.6 
78.3 
86.2 
86.6 
81.6 


79.8 
77.1 
75.0 
81.6 
82.6 
76.8 


72.5 
71.2 
67.6 
78.9 
75.0 
70.0 


76.9 


1862 


75.1 


1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 


71.9 
78.9 
80.7 
75.3 






Hean 


67.8 


76.9 


81.8 


82.8 


78.8 


71.7 


76.5 






JULY. 


1861 


67.9 
72.8 
67.9 
74.3 
70.6 
73.7 


77.5 
81.6 
77.1 
84.1 
78.8 
82.9 


82.8 
86.1 
82.8 
88.4 
82.0 
86.6 


83.9 
87.8 
83.9 
90.1 
81.9 
87.8 


80.1 
83.0 
79.9 
85.4 
79.7 
84.2 


73.0 
76.7 
71.4 
78.6 
78.6 
77.9 


77.5 


1862 

1863 


81.2 
77.2 


1864 


83.5 


1865 


77.7 


1866 


82.2 






Mean 


71.2 


80.3 


84.8 


85.8 


82.0 


76.2 


79.9 


AUGUST. 


1861 


67.8 
71.8 
69.0 
70.8 
71.0 
66.0 


78.8 
81.0 
76.0 
78.0 
77.8 
75.9 


83.8 
86.8 
83.3 
83.8 
82.8 
82.9 


84.7 
86.9 
84.1 
85.2 
84.1 
84.2 


81.5 
82.3 
79.2 
80.5 
80.0 
79.2 


76.0 
76.2 
72.5 
74.9 
74.1 
72.6 


78 G 


1862 .- 


80.7 


1S63.... 

1864 


77 5 

78.8 


1865 


78.1 


1866 


76.8 






Mean 


69.8 


78.0 


83.6 


84.8 


80.4 


74.2 


78.4 







YX AR. 


6 a.m. 


9 a. m. 


12 M. 


8 p. M. 


6 p.m. 


9 p. M. 


MKAN 
OP 

MONTH. 




86.2 
82.2 
86.1 
76.5 
81.9 
82.6 


70.5 
63.1 
64.5 
59.6 
65.3 
60.4 


60.6 
58.6 
56.7 
50.2 
68.2 
57.2 


69.4 
55.6 
56.2 
49.6 
56.4 
54.0 


66.4 
68.5 
62.8 
68.2 
63.8 
63.1 


81.9 
79.1 
80.9 
75.1 
82.0 
79.0 


70.8 


1862 

1863 

1864 


67.0 
67.7 
61.6 ' 


1865 


67.9 


lOAO 


66.0 






Mean 


82.4 


68.9 


56.9 


66.2 


63.0 


79.7 


66.8 
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Rdaiive Humidity— Continued, 
JULY. 



TXAR . 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864. 

1865 

1866 , 

Mean 



6 a.m. 



84.3 
82,7 
87,4 
70.1 
85.1 
85.7 



9 a. m. 



64.0 
64.1 
67.8 
61.7 
71.4 
65.0 



{^.0 65.7 



12 m. 



56.4 
56.5 
57.7 
58.1 
66.2 
56.9 



57.8 



8 P.M. 



54.8 
54.3 
55.7 
51.1 
67.2 
67.2 



56.9 



6 p.m. 



60.9 
62.8 
68.7 
59.3 
72.2 
65.3 



64.0 



9 p. m. 



77.4 

80.7 
79.4 
72.2 
84.5 

79.4 



78.9 



mAK 

ov 

KOXTQ. 



66.3 
66.8 
68.6 
62.8 
77.4 
68.2 



68.8 





AUGUST. 










1861 

1862 


91.9 
83.0 
87.3 
85.3 
83.5 
85.8 


68.9 
63.0 
71.6 
69.2 
71.7 
65.6 


59.2 
52.4 
59.5 
59.1 
63.9 
55.2 


56.4 
48.7 
55.8 
' 57.3 
60.0 
54.3 


62.8 
60.6 
67.6 
65.5 
69.1 
62.1 


78.5 
78.4 
82.2 
77.4 
82.3 
77.0 


69.6 
64.3 


1863 


70.7 


1864. 


69.0 


1865 


71.7 


1866 


66.7 






MeAD • 


86.1 


68.3 


58.2 


55.4 


W.6 


79.3 


68.7 



Bkmarks.— In the foregoing meteorological tables the month of August is of pecu- 
liar Interest, because the long-dreaded epidemic of cholera invaded our city during 
this month, and carried off several thousand victims. The epidemic, which for 
months had been stationary in the East, made, about the end of July, a sudden jump 
towards the West, and appeared here earlier than we expected it, and without the 
usual premonitory symptoms. 

It is so natural to connect this most mysterious of all diseases with atmospheric 
influences, that from Its first beginning scientific men have tried to discover the cause 
of its origin and propagation in that direction; but thus far all meteorological observa- 
tions have proved nothing definite. If changes in atmospheric pressure, tempera- 
ture, or humidity, seemed sometimes to occur in casual connection with the disease, at 
other times they were entirely wanting; and the epidemic, defying meteorology, 
appeared in fair and unfair weather, in warm and cold seasons, in rain and in sun- 
shine. Intense cold only, and high elevation above the sea, seemed to check its 
advance. 

Let us compare now the meteorology of August, 1866, with the same of other 
years, to see if any material difference can be found with which the epidemic might 
be connected. 

The atmospheric pressure, as appears from the tables of Dr. Engelmann, offers 
nothing peculiar; the barometer was at about its usual hight and range. 

The month was generally dry, the quantity of rain somewhat above the mean, 
but the greater half of it fell on the last day of the month and in the night of the 
1st day of September. The prevailing wind was, as in August of last year, the 
Borth-east wind. 

Both the temperature and the relative humidity of the month were several degrees 
below their average mean ; but that has often happened before without an epidemic of 
cholera. The temperature was rather unequally divided throughout the month. The 
first half of August was quite hot, and the second decidedly cool; on the 12th of 
August my thermometer reached 101.5, and on the 24th it fell as low as 49.5. The 
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greatest mort4ility occarred in the cooler part, from the 17th to the 24th of August. 
This ehange in temperature may have exerted some influence upon the number of 
cholera cases, but is of course not the cause of the previously- existing epidemic. 

Another meteorological phenomenon has often been suspected and directly con- 
nected with cholera epidemics, to- wit— Atmospheric Siectricity. Being itself a 
mysterious force, being less careftilly observed and studied, atmospheric electricity 
is the bugbear to which all strange diseases are generally referred. I am not aware 
that during former epidemics of cliolera, either here or in Europe, regular, reliable 
observations of atmospheric electricity have been made with exact instruments. 
Nevertlieless, in many medical journals it has been pronounced as a fact that, 
duiing epidemics of cholera, atmospheric electricity was almost wanting, and that 
this want of electricity was therefore the real cause of the disease. Occasional observa- 
tions made at random, and the greater or less facility in working electrical machines, 
form generally the foundation for such a statement. Having made for the last six 
years regular daily observations of atmospheric electricity, with Dellmau's instrument, 
and having continued them during the present epidemic, 1 am enabled now to spealc 
with more certainty upon this snbject. 

The mean quantity of positive atmospheric electricity in the month of August, 
1866, was 5.1, while the average mean of August within the iast six years is but 
3.7. instead of a decline, we find therefore an increase in atmospheric electricity. 
Does that warrant us to assume that the larger quantity of positive atmospheric 
electricity in this month was the canse of the epidemic? By no aieans. In loolfing 
over the tables we perceive that the mean quantity of atmospheric electricity in 
August, 1865, was still larger, to-wit— 5.9. In both months the same winds were 
also prevailing, north-east and south -east. But there was no cholera at ail in 
August, 1865, and an awfbl epidemic in August, 1866. 

The number of thunder-storms in August, 1866, was but three, while the average 
number is six. But there raged in the night, from tlie 12th to the 13th of August, 
such a protracted and violent thunder-storm , with such a profusion of lightning, 
that it might well be considered equal to four thunder-storms. The two weeks 
following that thunder-storm exhibited the highest mortality during the epidemic, 
just as in 1840 the greatest mortality of the epidemic appeared after "the great 
fire'-— proving how little the epidemic is influenced in its course by local purifiers 
of the atmosphere, even of such intensity as thunder-storms and large fires. 

I have often tried in vain to make observations of ozone in St. Louis. Like in 
other large cities, all the ozone of the atmosphere is here absorbed by sulphurous, 
ammoniacal, and other exhalations, with which it readily combines. But a ft'iend 
of mine, Mr. Ad. F. Bandelier, of Highland, Madison county. 111., has for several 
years made there very careful observations of ozone, and has favored me with the 
following comparative result of ozone observations in August, 1865 and 18QI3: 

The mean monthly quantity of ozone in August, 1865, ...... 4.29 * 

Tbe mean monthly quantity of ozone in August, 1866, ...... s.82 

The average mean of ozone in June, July, and August, 1805, ..... 4.16 

The average mean of ozone in June, Jnly, and August, 1466, - - - - - 3.70 

•' ITie less quantity of ozone in the summer months of 1866 was not accidental, but 
constant throughout the observations. The daily variation of ozone, the difference 
in day and night observation, was in the summer months of 1866 much less than 
in those of 1865. August, 1865, showed the greatest daily difference of 2.2, while 
August, 1866, gave the smallest one of 0.6. ' ' 

Ozone, and its co-efficient, antozone, are formed, according to the latest researches 
(especially by Meissner), by polarization of the common neutral oxygen — ozone 
representing the negative, antozone the positive, pole of oxygen. But, as the 
subject is by no means yet exhausted, we are not warranted, on account of a 
slight difference in the quantity of ozone, to express an opinion in regard to the 
connection or disconnection of ozone with cholera. Mr. Bandelier mentions also 
that up to the present date no case of cholera has appeared in Highland. 
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Having reviewed thus all the meteorological phenomena of Augnst, I can not 
reduce any one singly, or their aggregate, into a direct connection with the pre- 
vailing dj^idemic. During the greater part of the month, and just when the disease 
was most fatal, the weather was as fair and moderate as in Indian summer days, so 
that this discrepancy between the weather and the epidemic created general aston- 
ishment I am therefore driven to the conclusion that our meteorological observations 
give but a negative result as to their direct connection with the epidemic, and that the 
so-called weather exerts but a limited and indirect influence upon it; not more than 
any excesses or sudden changes in temperature, relative humidity, electricity, etc., 
will generally exert upon the health of a community. 

If meteorological phenomena are excluded as direct causes of cholera epidemics, in 
what other direction shall we look for them? 

The effects of cholera upon the system are so similar to those of acute poisoning, 
that the word cholera-poison has been adopted by physicians of all counti-ies. What 
constitutes, now, the supposed (but never elaborated or demonstrated) cholera-poison? 
Is it a poison proper, acting by chemical agency? or is it one of those lowest infuso- 
rial organisms, cryptogamic or animalcular, propagating themselves most rapidly 
under favorable circumstances by cells or spores, lllce ferment? The infusorial tlieory 
would account most readily for the mysterious origin and spreading of cholera epidem- 
ics, for their sudden disappearance and absence for many years, for their propagsition 
y cholera discharges, etc. Lilce higher organisms, insects for instance, such infu- 
soria, if they should prove to be animalcular, may undergo regular metamorphoses, 
and their germs may, by favorable or unfavorable external influences, sometimes be 
destroyed and sometimes be preserved by millions, as it happens with the locust, tlie 
grasshopper, the army-worm, etc. But, unfortunately, this is for the present a mere 
theor3% because no ocular proof of such an infusorial organism has as yet been given 
by the microscope. But microscopy is only at the begiuning of its wonderful career, 
and we may still entertain the hope that at some future day it will solve the riddle of 
the origin of cholera.* In which element, then, should microscopi(»I researches for 
that purpose be instituted~4n the air or in the water? Ehrenberg has found that the 
air is nearly as flill of Infusorial life as water; but since attacivs of cholera begin always 
in the digestive organs and not in the lungs, it is more probable too that food or drink 
caiTV the poison into our sj'stem, and that water, the most general drink, is in all 
likelihood the most general vehicle for its introduction. 

This corresponds, also, with the result of Pettenkofer^s laborious researches, 
according to which, localities with stagnant underground water are espeitially 
infected with cholera. If this theory, that water forms the principal vehicle for the 
development of cholera-poison, should prove correct, it might explain, too, why 8c. 
Louis, which from Its situation ought to be one of the healthiest cities, tares so badly 
during ol^lera epidemics. Both in 1849, and in the present epidemic, St. Louis has 
suffered comparatively more from cholera than any city in the Union. But, a]:is! we 
are also cursed with the vilest and filthiest drinking-water of any city in the country. 
The Mississippi water itself is not very inviting, on account of the great mass of sedi- 
ment it contains, and only becomes palatable when settled and filtered. But imagine 
this water now collected in a large reservoir, in which tiiis mud has been carethlly 
preserved for years, so that the bottom of the reservoir, as of late was officially stated, 
holds a firm deposit of twenty-seven feet in thickness ! What a glorious field for ex- 
ploration this rich bottom-land must offer to the geologist, the palaeontologist, the 
zoologist, the botanist, the chemist, the microscopist, and the toxicologisti 

From Oken's Urschleim (primitive slime), from which organic life sprang in the 
beginning, down to the latest sweet- water formation, every student of those sciences 
might collect there abundance of interesting material for his cabinet; while the 

* A great stei) forward in a similar direction haa lately been made by Dr. Salisbury, who, after 
long and careful experiments, found the cause of our Intermittent and remittent fevers, the so-called 
malaria, in the minute spores of palmellio (a kbid of algse) , which, in night time, are elevated with 
the moist air to a hight of thirty and more feet. See American Journal of Hedioiuc, etc. , Jan. 1S66. 
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hnmble citizen, who pays for his share of the supernatant liquid, is onlj once in a 
while so fortunate as to discover in his obstructed hydrant tlie remnants of an 
asphyxiated fish, or a live lizard or salamander. But these gross, heterogeneous 
substances which fall under the observation of all our senses, though disgusting, 
are, after all, not so injurious as the more subtle atoms of decomposed organic matter 
which escape our senses, but gradually affect our system by fei-mentative processes, 
producing diarrhcea, or keeping up at least a disposition for it. In ordinary times 
this tendency to diarrhoea may be controlled by diet, stimulants, and medicines, and 
the system may at last become used to it; but in an epidemic of cholera, when 
diarrhoea constitutes the first stage of the disease, the influence of such water must be 
doubly injurious. If choleni-poison is not directly developed in it, such water must 
certainly increase the liability to choleraic attacks. 

In various parts of the city well water is sometimes used; but as the wells are 
generally dug in alluvial ground and in narrow yards, surrounded by pnvies, 
gutters, and sewers, a subterraneous connection often takes place between them, 
and the water of such wells, impregnated with atoms ot organic ferments, becomes 
even more injurious than our turbid hydrant water. In 1849, and during this 
epidemic, I have observed some such wells forming the center of an infected neighbor- 
hood. If our citizens wish, therefore, to protect St. Louis in the future from 
such pernicious epidemics, let them first of all provide for an abundant supply of 
clear, healthy water, iVce from inorganic substances, and free from organic poisons. 

In corroboration of what I have stated, I insert here a chemical analysis of onr 
drinking-water, made lately by an expert chemist of our city. Dr. Theodor Weiss, 
at the request of the Board of Water Commissioners. His paper on the subject, 
instead of being hidden in the archives of the Boiu-d, deserves wider circulation, and 
^vith the kind permission of its author I lay the general result of his researches 
before our scientific readers: 

Remit of Chemical Analyna of Water taken from the Reservoir of St, Louie ^ on July 
14<A, 1866, in quantities of two pounds^ and carefully filtered. 



The residue collected on ttie filter 
contained: 



a. — Organic Substance 

6.— Silica 

c. — Alumina 

rf. — Oxyd of Iron 

e. — Carbonate of Lime 

/.—Carbonate of Magnesia.. 



Total.. 



l__Wttter ta- ' 2— Water f 'm 
ken I'rom the the surface of 
surface of Re- lleservolr,- 
servoir, near near the out- 
the inlet. let. 



0.75 grs. 
0.85 " 
1.05 " 
0.08 *' 
0.75 *' 
0.40 »* 



I 



0.65 grs. 
0.35 " 
1.76 " 
0.08 '* 
0.65 
0.35 






4.28 grs. 8.83 grs. 



8— Water Tm 
the surface in 
the center of 
KeHcn'oir. 



0.85 grs 

0.55 

2.05 

1.00 

1.00 

0.45 



5.90 grs. 



4— Water be- 
low the sur- 
face, close to 
the inlet to the 
hydrant pipes. 



3.66 grs. 
26.33 *' 
4.75 *» 
3.00 ** 
2.50 " 
1.80 ** 



41.54 grs. 



The filtered waters gave all the same result, to-wit, in two pounds: 



a. — Albumen 

&.— Sulphate of Lime 

c. — Sulphate of Alumina 

d, — Sulphate of Magnesia 

«.— Oxyd of Ii'on 

/.—Muriate of Magnesia * 

Total of substances in solution.. 



1.45 grains. 

1.65 '* 

0.65 *» 

0.80 ** 

0.01 ** 

0.45 ** 

5.01 '* 
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METEOROLOGY OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, 1866. 

BT QEOBGB EKGKLMANN, M.D,, ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure — 

Mean 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest 

'* on the 

Temperature — 

Mean «...,. 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest 

'• on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain- 
Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days ....» 

Variable dayg 

Days without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



Sbptkmbkb, 

ItiUtf. 



29^^526 
29^^804 

2Gth. 
29^^206 

1st. 

63°. 3 

87^5 

2d. 

39°. 5 

aist. 

4°.l 

78.2 

17 

4 

NW, next 

SB. 

5.7 

8 

16 

6 

14M 

ll^o-2l^o 



Average 



29'^569 
30''.214 

29th, 1857 
29^M)20 

30th, 1848 

69°. 4 
102°, 5 
2d, 1864 
85°. 
30th, 1889 
6°. 2 
70.9 

8^\25 

7 
4 
SE. 

3.8 

15 

13 

2 

9^5 
3^o-2l^o 



OCTOBBB, 

1806. 



Aysbaok 

FOR OCT'R. 



29'^612 
29^^985 

16th. 
29'^040 

2l8t. 

57°. 7 
79°. 5 

20th. 
30°. 5 

81st. 
6°. 5 
68.6 

2^^01 
3 

1 
8E. 

8.6 

17 

12 

2 

ir.5 

7^7-l9^9 



29^^574 
30^^352 
15th, 1866 
2S^''.910 
8d, 1854 

65° .8 
89°5 
2d, 1858 
21° .0 
31st, 1863 
5°. 4 
07.9 

B^^89 
7 
2 
SE, next • 

W. 
4.0 

15 K 

12 
4 

8^7 

2^3-l9^9 



COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF 1863, 1864, 1865, AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

** on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

»* on .*.. 

Lowest 

*' on 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity 

Days on which it fell... 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness , 

Fair days 

Variable 'days 

Days without sunshine...... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



1865. 



29^^.553 
80^^.268 

Dec. 14th. 
28^^769 

Feb. 25th. 

55°. 9 

97^.0 
July 5th. 

-2°.0 
Dec. 21st. 
5°.0 

70.3 

46^^87 
110 
40 
SE,iiextNW. 
4.6 
150 
169 
46 

13ift. 
lf-26} ft. 



1864. 



29^^504 
80^^224 

Feb. 18th. 
28^^856 

Nov. 9th. 

54*. 7 

102° .5 

Sept. 2d. 

-22°. 5 
Jan. 1st. 
6°.0 
65.1 

37''^61 
86 
29 
SE, nextNW, 
4.5 
180 
193 
43 



IH 



7Jft. 
20ift. 



1863. 



29'^552 
80^^082 

Nov. 10th. 
28'^899 

Feb, 19th. 

54°. 6 

95°. 

August 23. 

-7°.0 

Dec. 31st. 

5°. 5 

66.8 

40^^45 
97 
37 
SE. 
4.8 
118 
195 
52 

9 ft. 
0-18 ft. 



Average of 
30 years. 



29^^543 
30^^479 

Feb. 10, 1857. 
28^^516 

Mar. 28, 1859. 

55°. 6 

104°. 

July 21, 1860. 

-22°. 5 
Jan. 1, 1864. 
5°. 8 
66.5 

44'^52 
93 
44 
SE, next W. 
4.5 
142 
174 
49 

11 1-6 ft.* 

0-41ift.t 



* Ayerifcge of Ave years. 



t Within thirty yews. 
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The above ialAe exhibits the result of the meteorological observHtions made in the 
last three years, compared with the average of the last thirty years. Both atmos- 
pherical pressure and temperature are shown to have been in the past year higher 
than usual, and higher than in the two years before, though the thermometer did not 
reach such a high point, nor fall as low, as the year before. The evaporation was 
less, the relative humidity and the quantity of rain, and the number of rainy days, 
greater, but the fair days also greater than usual. Tlie meteorological character of 
the year 1865 may, therefore, be summed up as having been pre-eminently steady, 
warm, and humid, with a good deal of fair weather; all of them peculiarities which 
would be favorable to the respiratory organs, but produce all kinds of abdominal 
affections and miasmatic diseases; and such in Uict we Und the prevailing nosological' 
character of the year to have been. 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

BT GEO. SXGELMANN, M.D., ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

*' on the 

Lowest 

'* on the 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

on the 

Lowest 

*' on the 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted siiow— 

Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder-storms ..... 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days.. 

Days without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



NOVKUBSR, 


AVKRAOX 


DXCKMBKB, 


Ayeragb 


1866. 


FOR NOV'B. 


1S06. 


FOR DBC'R. 


29^^563 


29^^570 


29'^570 


29^^607 


3(y^039 


3(y^381 


29^^985 


30'^296 


5th. 


8th, 1856 


12tb. 


6th, 1866 


29^M35 


28^^724 


28^^98» 


28^^518 


15th. 


18th, 1857 


22d. 


8th, 1856 


450.6 


43«.4 


33«.5 


330.8 


73^0 


8P.5 


53«.5 


74«.5 


3d. 


11th, 1837 


5th & 7th 


9th, 1861 


25°. 


-0^5 


8^0 


-7«.0 


30th. 


2Sth, 1846 


27th. 


3lPt, 1863 


4°. 2 


4M 


2*^.5 


20.7 


68.3 


67.5 


74.9 


74.8 


V\Z7 


3^M6 


r^87 


3'M6 


4 


7 


10 


7 





1 





1 


SE. 


W,nextl5E 


SE&NW 


SE,nextW 


4.4 


6.1 


6.3 


6.2 


12 


10 


4 


11 


15 


13 


10 


13 


3 


7 


9 


7 


1(K.3 


7^4 


8^7 


6^2 


7^6-lS^5 


2^3-l3^5 


5'.8-ir.5 


o^o-l4^7 



November was a rather dry and pleasant month, with a higher temperature, less 
rain, less relative humidity, and fairer weather, than we usually observe in this 
month, though in all these respects it did not reach the condition of the extraordi- 
narily pleasant November of the year before. December, on the contrary, was a 
much milder and dryer month than the same month of the previous year; the mean 
temperature was slightly below the average; the relative humidity about equal to it, 
but the quantity of rain, though distributed over a larger number of days, much 
smaller; the cloudiness in general, and the number of overclouded and of variable 
days, was unusually large, and that of fair days small. 

To this latter circumstance we must attribute the unusual number of gastric and 
gastro-enteritic affections, very often assuming the form of typhoid fever. Cases of 
diphtheria were also observed, but exanthematous fevers, generally so prevalent at 
that season and in such weather, were very rare; we seem to enjoy for the present 
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an almost complete immunity Arom these diseases. The number of deaths varied 
between seventy and eij(hty-five, certainly a very small number for a city of more 
than 200,000 inhabltanU. 



COMPARATIVB METEOROLOGY OF THE AUTUMNS AT ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean .«, 

Highest 

•' on 

Lowest 

'* on 

Temperature- 
Mean 

Highest 

*' on 

Lowest 

** on ^ 

Evaporation , 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity 

Days on which it fell. 

Thunder- storms 

Principal winds 

Cloudiness 

Pair days 

Variable days - 

Bays without sunshine.... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



Autumn— 


Autumn— 


Autumn, 


1860. 


ima. 


Aykraok. 


29^^664 


29^^574 


29^^568 


30^^039 


29^^977 


30^^381 


Nov. 5th. 


Nov. 5th. 


Nov. 8, 'se. 


29^^040 


29^^098 


28^\724 


Oct. 21st. 


Nov. 80th. 


Nov. 18. '57 


56<>.5 


60*>.0 


56«>.2 


87°.6 


98«>.6 


102°.5 


Sept. 2d. 
26''.0 


Sept. 10th. 
25«.0 


Sept. 2. '64 
-0°.5 


Nov. 30th. 


Nov. 5th. 


Nov. 28, '45 


4°. 6 


4°. 9 


5<>.2 


71.7 


71.3 


68.8 


13^^91 


53^^9 


9''.80 


24 


17 


21 


6 


6 


7 


SE. 


SE. 


SE next W 


4.6 


3.9 


3.8 


87 


47 


40 


48 


38 


38 


11 


6 


13 


12^0 


1K.7 ' 


8^.5 


7^6-21^0 


8^2-17^0 


2^8— 21'.0 



This table exhibits the meteorological condition of the autumns of the two last 
years compared with the average meteorology of autumns. The barometrical 
pressure was below the mean; the temperature much lower; the evaporation less; the 
quantity of rain a great deal larger; the cloudiness greater; the number of fair days 
less than usual , especially so when compared with the same period of the previous 
year. A considerable part of these peculiarities was owing to the abnormal character 
of September. 

Malarious diseases were, to a great extent, prevented by that state of the atmos- 
phere, but there can scarcely be a doubt that by it the foundation was laid for the low 
fevers, often of a typhoid character, which were prevalent in the latter part of the 
autumnal and the earlier months of the winter season . 
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COMPARATIVE METEOROLOGY OF THE LAST THREE YEARS AT 

ST. LOUIS. 



Barometrical Pressure- 
Mean 

Highest 

*• on 

Lowest 

" on 

Temperature — 

Mean 

Highest 

»* on 

Lowest 

*' on 

Evaporation 

Relative Humidity 

Rain and melted snow- 
Quantity^ 

Days on which it fell 

Thunder-storms 

Principal winds^ 

Cloudiness 

Fair days 

Variable days 

Bays without sunshine... 

Stage of River- 
Mean 

Extremes 



1866. 


1865. 


1864. 


Average of 
80 years. 


29^^661 


29^'.653 


29^^504 


29^^643 


3(y^610 


30'^2G8 


80^^224 


30^^510 


January 8th. 


Dec'rl4th. 


Febru'y 18th. 


Jan. 8, 1866. 


28'^842 


28^^769 


28^^856 


28^^516 


May 27 th. 


Febru'y 25th. 


Nov 'r 9th. 


March 28, '59. 


66M 


550.9 


54*>.7 


550.6 


100°. 


97^0 


102^5 


1040.0 


August 12th. 
-9°0. 


July 5th. 


September 2d. 


July 21, 1860. 


-2°.0 


-220.6 


-220.5 


Febru'y 15th. 
6°6. 


Dec'r 21st. 
6^0 


January*- Ist. 
60.O 


Jan. 1, 1864. 
50.7 


67.4 


70.3 


66.2 


66.6 


43^'. 20 


46^'.87 


37^^61 


44^^48 


95 


110 


86 


93 


39 


40 


29 


44 • 


SE,nextNW. 


SE, next NW. 


SE,nextNW. 


SE. next W. 


4.6 


4.5 


4.6 V 


4.5 


124 


150 


130 


141 


192 


169 


193 


174 


49 


46 


43 


50 


14M 


l3^2 


7^6 


12^4 


5^7— 28^8 


l^2-26^7 


r.2— 20^3 


(/.0-AVA 



This table shows that the atmospheric pressure was, on an average, greater last 
year than it was found to be in the two previous years, and in the mean of thirty 
year?; and in January the barometer reached a point higher than it had been observed 
in more than a quarter of a century. The monthly tables prove that the barometer 
was unusually high in the three first months of the year, while in the others, with 
the exception of October, it was often not equal to the average. I have not been 
able to connect any particular condition of health or the prevalence of any certain 
class of diseases with such striking conditions of atmospheric pressure, while a great 
deal of sickness can readily be traced to the varying conditions of temperature and 
hamidity. 

The mean annual temperature was last year below that of the year before and below 
the average, but was higher than in 1804. The months of April, July, October, and 
November, were warmer, and February, May, August, and especially September, 
eooler, than usual. Excessive temperature or very unusual fluctuations were not 
observed. 

Evaporation, relative humidity, quantity of rain, and number of days on which it 
fell, were near the average, and intermediate between the two previous years, of 
which 1865 was more wet and 1864 more dry than the average. 

The health of the city was very favorable, with the exception of an Invasion of 
q^ddemSc cholera in the months of August and September. 
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ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, AND HUMIDITY. 



Observations mado at St. Louis, Missouri, baaed on daily observations at six, nine, twelve, 
three, six, and nine o'clock, Arom morning till night. 

BT A. WIBUZENUS, M.D., 8T. LOUIS. 



1.— Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric Electricity » 



NOVEMBER. 



YRAR. 


6a.»i. 


9 a.m. 


12 M. 


3 p.m. 


6 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


BleAn of 
Mouth. 


No. of 
Thunder 
Storms. 


Prevailing 
WindsT 


1861^ 


11.1 


11.2 


10.3 


9.6 


10.7 


6.9 


10.0 


1 


SE&SW. 


1862.. 


13.5 


16.3 


14.5 


10.1 


11.6 


9.7 


12.6 





W&NW. 


1863. 


15.0 


15.2 


14.3 


8.4 


9.8 


10.2 


12.1 





WAS. 


1864.. 


6.7 


7.6 


8.9 


6.7 


7.1 


3.7 


6.6 


2 


SE. 


1865.. 


8.6 


13.1 


12.4 


10.6 


9.8 


6.3 


10.1 





SE&NW. 


1866. 


10.8 


13.5 


10.8 


8.3 


9.6 


8.4 


10.2 





SE. 


Mean 


10.9 


12.8 


11.9 


8.8 


9.7 


7.5 


10.3 







DECEMBER. 



1861.. 


11.1 


17.8 


15.4 


13.3 


16.1 


12.0 


14.3 , 





SE&S. 


1862. 


15.4 


16.7 


15.2 


12.2 


13.4 


10.7 


13.9 


4 


S,SE&W 


1863w. 


13.8 


16.0 


11.5 


9.4 


9.1 


9.4 


11.5 





SW&SB, 


1864.. 


11.8 


11.5 


9.8 


7.6 


7.4 


6.8 


9.0 


1 


W&SB. 


1865.. 


7.4 


8.5 


6.9 


6.2 


4.9 


4.4 


6.4 





SE. 


1866. 


7.3 


9.7 


6.7 


5.9 


5.5 


6.8 


7.0 





SE&W. 


Mean 


11.1 


13.4 


10.9 


9.1 


9.4 


8.2 


10.3 




SE. 
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2. — Monthly Mean of Temperature^ Fahrenheit. 
NOVEMBER. 



YEAR. 


6 A. M. 


9 A. M. 


12 M. 


3P.M. 


6 P.M. 


9 P. M. 


MKAN 

OF 

MONTH. 


1861 


86.1 
35.9 


42.3 
40.6 


51.1 
46.6 


62.1 
48.4 


49.2 
43.7 


46.0 
40.2 


46 


1862 


42.6 


1863 


3713 


41.4 


48.3 


49.8 


44.8 


41.8 


43.7 


1864 


39.3 


42.0 


49.3 


60.0 


46.2 


42.9 


44.9 


1865 


39.9 
40.1 


44.1 
43.2 


53.6 
51.0 


56.8 
62.3 


49.5 

48.0 


45.1 
44.8 


48 


1866 


46.6 


Mean 


a8.i 


42.3 


60.0 


51.3 


46.9 


43.2 


45.3 



DKCEMBER. 



1861 


33.6 


36.1 


43.8 


45.6 


41.6 


37.4 


39.7 


1862 


35.7 

81.8 
26.0 


38.6 
33.7 

27.8 


45.3 
38.8 
33.0 


46.8 
40.2 
34.0 


42.3 
36.7 
31.6 


39.0 
84.0 
29.8 


41.8 


1868 


35.9 


18W 


30.4 


1866 


20.3 


28.0 


33.2 


34.9 


32.0 


30.3 


30.8 


1866 


30.1 


31.2 


35.3 


36.7 


34.1 


32.4 


83.8 


Mcin 


30.6 


82.6 


3S.3 1 


39.7 


36.4 


38.8 


36.2 







3. — Monildy Mean of Relative Humidity. 
NOVEMBER. 



YEAK. 


6 A.M. 

.^.4 

83.6 
82.4 

87.4 
79.9 

84.8 


9 A. M. 


12 M. 


3 P.M. 


6 P. M. 


9 P.M. 


MEAN 

or 

MONTH. 


1861 

1S62 


74.3 
71.0 
09.8 
79.3 
69.7 
74.9 


60.0 
61.8 
67.9 
6-1.4 
51.9 
62.1 


66.1 
67.2 
55.9 
62.2 
45.5 
61.0 


66.8 
67.9 
66.3 
72.6 
59.7 
71.7 


72.6 
75.3 
72.4 
79.4 

67.4 
80.3 


69.0 
69.5 


1863 


67.4 


1S64 


74.2 


186.'> i. 

ISOJ 


62.3 
72.5 






Me::ii 


83.7 


73.2 


59.7 


56.3 


67.5 


74.6 


69.1 





DECEMBER. 








18i51 


87.7 
88.0 
89.8 
87.8 
90.4 
89.1 


81.7 
75.7 
80.2 
77.4 
82.0 
78.0 


64.8 
66.0 
70.9 
67.5 
71.8 
69.8 


58.5 
62.5 
70.8 
67.8 
68.7 
69.2 


71.2 
77.0 
79.6 
74.8 
77.5 
74.5 


81.7 
78.4 
85.7 
78.0 
82.2 
80.0 


74.3 


1862 


74.6 


1863 


79.5 


1864 


75.5 


1865 


78.8 


1866 


76.8 


Mean 


88.8 


79.2 


68.5 


66.2 


75.8 


81.0 


76.6 
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YEARLY REPORT OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, 

AND HUMIDITY. 

\. --Monthly Mean of PoaUive Atmospheric Electricity in 1861-1866, based upon daily 
observations at 6, 9, 12, 3, 6, and 9 o" clocks from morning till night. 



Yeaji. 


Jan. 


Feb. 

12.1 
16.0 


M'ch 


April 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 

3.4 
2.3 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. 
in.o 


Dec. 

14.3 
13.9 


Mean 

of 
Year. 


1861 


16.5 
12.1 


9.8. 
9.4 


8.8 
10.6 


7.8 
7.5 


4.0 
3.0 


3.7 
2.2 


3.0 
3.0 


7.1 


8.4 


1862 


7.7 12.6 


«8.4 


1863 - 


16.9 


15.9 


13.6 


8.8 


4.7 


2.0 


2.8 


4.4 


4.8, 


12.5 12.1 


11.5 


9.2 


1864 


15.8 


11.3 


11.0 


5.5 


5.1 


4.0 


2.3 


0.9 


1.8 


5.4 


6.6 


9.0 


6.8 


1865 


12.2 


9.5 


5.9 


3.3 


2.4 


3.4 


2.6 


5.9 


1.2 


6.3 


10.1 


6.4 


5.7 


1866 


6.9 


8.1 


5.7 
9.2 


2.1 
6.6 


3.3 


2.1 


2,4 


5.1 


3.2 


7.0 
7.5 


10.2 
10.3 


7.0 


5.2 


Mean 


13.2 


12.1 


5.1 


3.1 


2.7 


3.7 


2.8 


10.4 


7.3 



2. — Monthly Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861-1866, based upon daily 
obsejDations cotemporaneous with those of Atmospheric Electricity, 

TEMPERATURE. 



Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


M'cb. 


AprU 


May. 


June. 


July. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Mean 

of 
Year. 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 


32.2 
28.9 
36.8 
29.2 
28.1 
32.2 


40.4 
30.2 
35.7 
38.3 
38.4 
33.4 


44.8 
43.2 
43.6 
40.7 
46.7 
42.2 


58.1 
55.0 
57.4 
61.4 
66.8 
61.2 


64.1 
69.7 
65.6 
69.4 
68.8 
66.3 


76 9 
75.1 
7L9 
78.9 
80.7 
75 3 


77.5 

8L2 
77.2 
83.5 

77.7 
82.2 


78.6 
80.7 
77.5 
78.8 
78.1 
70.8 


69.1 
72.1 
69 2 
72.9 
77.8 
64.0: 


57.9 
57.3 
48.0 
63.1 
68.8 
59.3 


46.0 
42.6 
43.7 
4^1.9 
48.0 

46 6 

• 


39.7 
41.3 
36.9 
30.4 
30.8 
33.3 


57.1 
66.4 
66 2 
66.0 
67.5 
66.0 


Mean 


31.2 


36.1 


43.5 i 56.6 


67.3 76.5 


79.9 


78.4 


70.8 


57.4 


46.3 


35.2 


66 5 



RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 



1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

Mean... 



72.2 


63.3 


64.5 


6L5 


66.3 


70.8 


66.3 


69.6 


77.3 


76.6 


69.0 


74.3 


85.8 


73.9 


70.8 


67.0 


57.3 


67.0 


66.8 


64.3 


74.2 


67.2 


69.5 


74.6 


79.2 


81.7 


68.1 


67.2 


59.4 


67.7 


68.6 


70.7 


68.2 


74.4 


67.4 


79.5 


75.6 


62.7 


70.0 


69.8 


56.4 


6L5 


62.8 


69 


64.1 


67.9 


74.2 


75.5 


74.6 


72.0 


66.1 


66.8 


62.1 


67.9 


77.4 


71.7 


76.8 


74.1 


62.3 


78.8 


75.1 


706 


69.1 


60.6 


59.7 


66.0 


68.2 


66.7 


81.8 


71.7 


72 6 


76.8 


77.0 


70.7 


68.1 


63.8 


60.2 


66.8 


68.3 


68.7 


73.7 


71.0 


69.1 


76.6 



69.6 
69.8 
70.2 
67.4 
70.9 
69.9 

69 6 
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DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND OF RELATIVE HUMIDITY IN 
CITY AND COUNTRY. 

BY GEORGK ENGKLMAXX, M.D. 

At a former occasion (Jan. 16, 18C0, Trans. Vol. I., p. G93) I commiiniciitccl to 
the Academy a paper on the Difference of Temperature of the City and Country near 
St. Louis; and proved, by a table of comparative obi*ervations made in the year 1859 
by Mr. A. Fendler, hi the valley of Rock Spring Creek, near ihe Pacific Railroad 
machine shop, and by myself at thecorner of Elm and Fifth streets, that the tempera- 
ture outside the city is lower than in the heart (the closely built-up part) of the city. 
Mr. Fendler elaborated the same theme more fully in an interestiirjf article published 
in the Smithsonian Report for 1860, p. 403. 

Mr. Fendler's obseiTations for 1800 were fragmentary^ but, as far as they went and 
could be compared, they indicated the same facts. Towards the end of that year he 
transferred the field of his labors to Tower Grove, Mr. H. Shaw-s Missouri Botanic 
Garden, and there he has most assiduously continued his meteorological observations. 
From his Journals, kindly communicated to nie, and n)y own, I have compiled tho 
following tables. 

The Missouri Botanic Garden is situated on a moderate rise in the center of a wide 
prairie, now entirely under cultivation, surrounded at the distance of one mile or more 
by ranges of gently sloping hills or ridges; it lies to the south-west from the city 
proper, about three miles distant; its elevation is a little higher than that of my 
station . 

The table on the next page explains itself; it gives the mean of the monthly observa- 
tions made at both points of obscr\-ation at the hours of 7 A. M , 2 P. M., and 9 P.M , 
and their differences; also the monthly means and extremes, and their differences. 
Tlie extremes, it is necessary to observe, are not absolute, Mr. Fendler having failed 
to observe the temperature at sunrise, when, generally, it is lowest; they are onlj* the 
extremes at the hours of observation. 

The table proves again that the mean temperature is higher in the city than in the 
country; and further, when compared with former ob<jervations, that the difference 
of temperature between my location and the Missouri Botanic Gaixlen is greater than 
between the same place and Mr. Fendler 's former place of observation, no doubt, 
because farther removed ft"om the influences of the city. 

The differences were found to be: 

1859, at 7 A. M., 1.8; at 2 P. M., 0.3; at 9 P. M., 2.1: mean, 1.4. 
18G1, ** 2.1; •' 1.6; •' 2.8: " 2.1. 
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Thus the law found in 1859 is confirmed by another year's observation: 

The difference is greatest at 9 P. M. , less so at 7 A. M. , and least at 2 P. M. 

I have no doubt that observations made at sunrise would prove the difference of 
temperature at that time of tlie day to be greater than at any other hour. With the 
rising of the sun the difference steadily diminishes until the temperature of the day 
has reached its maximum, wlien it increai>es again tlirough the evening and night to 
the period of minimum temperature at sunrise. 

Tlie mean difference of temperature in the city and country was found, in 1859, to 
be a little less than the mean of the 7 o'clociv observations; in 18G1 it was equal to the 
same. The differences in both years are greater in the summer and fall months, ami 
less in the winter and spring months. 

The last columns of the table show that the mhiimum temperatures (at least, at the 
hours of observation) are always lower in the country than in the city, to the amount, 
on an average, of 3.6 degrees. The maxima are usually, but not always, lower in 
the countr}', but the difference is on an average only of 1.5 degrees; and the higliMt 
tem|)erature, during the very hot weather in the beginning ot August, was fouod 
higher in the country than in the city. 

Another interesting result is obtained by comparing both sets of observations in 
regard to tlie difference of Evaporation and of Relative Humidity in city and country. 
The amount of evaporation is indicated by tlie difference of the dry and wet bulb 
thermometers. Mr. Fendler's wet bulb thermometer was generally not as mu«h 
below my wet-bulb as his dry-bulb was below mine, consequently the difference was 
almost always less at his station than at mine; three times it was equal, and twice ^t 
7 A.M. in Januarj' and in December) it was even a little greater in the country. 

The average results for the year may be summed up thus: 



Difference of Dry -Bulb Thermometers . 
Difference of Wet-Bulb Thermometers. 
Difference of the differences 



7 a.m. 


2 P.M. 


9 P.M. 


2.1 


1.5 


2.8 


1.2 


0.2 


1.8 


0.9 


1.3 


1.0 



MEAN. 



2.1 

1.1 
1.0 



nie following table exhibits the difference of Evaporation and Kelative Ilumidity, 
at the different liours of observation, in each month of the year: 

Difference of Temperature and Relative Humidity in the City a7id Country. 



1S61. 



January* 

FebruaVv 

March...: 

April 

May . 

June 

July 

August 

September..... 

October 

November..... 
December..... 



Mean.. 



DIPFERKNGE OP EVAPORATION, 



DIFFERENCE OF RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY, F.=E. 



7 A.M 



. 



+0.1 
-0.2 
—1.0 
—1.2 
—1.8 
—1.5 
—0.7 
—1.2 
-1.5 
—1.5 
—0.7 
-H>.3 

—0.9 



2 p. M. 9 p. M. ' MEAN, h 7 A. M. 



2 P.M. I 9 P. M. IMEAN. 

I 



—1.0 
—1.1 
—1.2 
—2.6 
—2.1 
—2.7 
—1.3 
—0.8 
-0.4 
-0.9 
—1.1 
-0.1 

—1.3 



—0.3 
—0.3 



—0.6 
—0.9 
—1.9 
—2.7 
—2.1 
—1.8 
—1.2 

-0.'3 

—1.0 



-^. 
— 0. 
— 0. 
— 1. 
— 1. 
-2. 
— 1. 
— 1. 
— 1. 
— 1, 
-0, 



—1.1 



-2.0 
+1.1 
—8.3 
--6.5 
--8.9 
—6.8 
—2.5 
--5.1 
—7.9 
+11.5 
+4.3 
—2.5 

~+ri7 



-1-8.6 
+6.3 
+5.7 
+10.6 
+6,0 

+1.9 
4-1.0 
-1-3.5 

+5.4 

+5.1 



■l.H 
-1.3 
-1.2 

—2.8 
--3.8 
—6.4 
+10.7 
+8.0 
—8.7 
—6.0 
—2.6 
—1.1 

+3.9 



+2.8 
--2.0 
--5.1 

--6.2 
—7.2 
--5,8 
—5.0 
— 5.i) 
--7,0 

—1.1 
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This table proves, as a general rule, perhaps contrarj^ to preconceived opinion, that 
tbe evaporation is less in the country than in tlie city, and that consequently the 
relative humidity is greater there, though the single data seem to be so irregular as 
to suggest doubts as to their perfect reliability. 

The greatest difference in evaporation as well as in relative humidity seems on an 
average to occur at the warmest time of the day, at 2 P. M. ; the least difference of 
evaporation at 7 A . M. ; and the least difference of relative humidity at 9 P. M . The 
table proves further that the differences of relative humidity are much smaller in 
winter (November to February) than in the warmest months of the year. It was 
found, on an average, to amount to nearly 5 per cent., but in June and October it 
reached 7 per cent; while in January, February, and November, it was under 8 per 
cent. . and in December it seems to have been even a little less in the country than in 
the city. In winter and spring the differences are much greater on mornings and 
e\^^nings: in the latter part of the summer and in fall, they are much higher in the 
middle of the day than at any other period. 

Another interesting result of Mr. Fendler's observations is that the quantity of rain 
for the whole year was, at his place of observation, over three inches less tlian I found 
it in town, though in the months of August, September, November, and December, 
he recorded a larger fall of rain than I did. A difference in the instrunieiit^, or in 
their exposure, may partly account for the different results; but it coincides with a 
well-known and often -noted fact, that over a large city, and immediately on the 
banks of a large river, the fall of ram is heavier than in the interior. {Still farther 
off" the river, and especially in the great prairies east a? well as west of us, the fall 
of rain is stated to be still smaller. 

The following results of our comparative observations may be considered as sub- 
stantiated : 

1. The temperature is lower in the country than in the city. 

2. The difference is greatest at night and least in the middle of the day. 

3. It is greater in summer and autumn, and less in winter and spring. 

4. The daily as well as annual ranges of the thermometer are therefore greater in 
the countr}', and greatest in summer and autumn. 

5. The evaporation is greater in the city than in the countr}', and the difference is 
greater in day-time than at night, and greater in summer than in winter. 

6. The relative humidity is greater in tbe country than in tlie city; the difference 
is smaller in winter, and greater in spring, summer, and autumn— during the months 
of active vegetation . 

7. The annual fall of rain is greater in the city than in the country, though in some 
months this rule may be reversed . 

These facts, especially 2, 4, and 0, ex])la!n to a gieat extent tlie difference in the 
hygienic conditions of city and country; but it would be foreign to the subject of this 
paper further to enter into this interesting and eminently-practicid investigation. 
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FALL OP RAIN (INCLUDING MELTED SNOW) IN ST. LOUIS, FROM 

1839 TO 1861. 

BY GEORGE ENGELMANN, M.D. 



The foregoing tables are the result of my observations oontinucd thron<j:h a series of 
tAventy-three years. They exhibit in English inches the monthly quantities of atmos- 
pheric water, which is precipitated in the form of rain or snow, and tlieir sums and 
aveniges. 

My rain-gauge is placed on the roof of my house, but, unfortunately, not entirely 
free from the influences of currents of w^inds produced by neighboring cliimneys and 
houses; the results, however, are probably not far from the actual quantities. 

The tirst twelve columns of the first tjible give the monthly and the thirteenth the 
annual quantities; the next four exhibit the quantities of the four seasons, taking 
December, January, and February, for winter; March, April, and May, for Spring, 
etc. The last two columns comprise the rain or the fall and winter months and 
that of the spring and summer months. 

The quantity of rain in the diflerent years varies, as the table shows, between near 
tliirty and near sixty-nine inches, the aveiage being nearly forty-five inches. 

The monthly amount of rain increases from January, when on an average it is less 
than two inches, to June, when it reaches over six inches; and then varies through 
the remaining six mouths of the year between three and four inches, being lease in 
September. 

The quantity of rain is smallest in December, JanuaiT. February, and September, 
reaching only three inches or less; and greatest in May and June, over five inches. The 
quantity in the three summer months is greater than in any other season; the three 
spring months come near to it. The average amomit of rain in the spring and sum- 
mer uKniths over twenty-seven inches is about sixty -two per cent of the annual 
fiiU; while only seventeen inches, or thirty-eight per cent, falls to the share of the 
other six months of the year. The lust colinnns, however, of the table show that this 
is by no means so in each single year; we find three years among the twenty-three 
when the tall and winter niins predominated over the spring and summer rains. 

Another series of observations establishes the fact that the quantities of rain which 
descend in a jriven period of time increase regularly from January to July, and 
decreiLse again from that month to January at the following ratio: 
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So that in July nearly seven times as much rain is precipitated in a given time as in 
January, and the four inches of rain of tlic forn»er month fall, on an average, in the 
short ix»riod of eighteen hours, while the less than two inches of rain (or snow) of 
January require fifty-five hours for their precipitation. 

The number of days on which it rained or snowed in each month during twenty- 
nine years, from 1832 to 1861, is exhibited in the subjoined table: 
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We have in almost every year, in the months of June, July, or August, one or 
more falls of two and sometimes of three and even four inches of rain within a few 
hours, or even within a single hour; in a few exceptional instances, the quantity 
precipitated in twenty-four hours, or less, has reached as high as live and six inches. 
This has happened four times in the j'ear 1848— May 6th, June 2d, June 21st, and 
August 15th — and in no other year as Uras I have observed it. 

The second tahle (page 58) exhibits the amount of snow which fell during the same 
period of time, the snow having been melted and measured as inches of water. The 
average quantity, it will be seen, does not amount to quite two antl a half inches, 
which corresponds to about two feet of snow. This quantity of snow, however, never 
accunudates in our climate, and, indeed, snow rarely covers the ground for more than 
one or at most two weeks at a time. 

The greatest average quantity is recorded for January; next comes December and 
February, and then March. In April, falls of snow have taken place only live times, 
and in October only twice, in the Ijist twenty-three years. 

The last column gives the quantities of snow for each winter, from October of the 
previous year to April of the year in which the number is placed. It will be seen that 
in the winter of 1841 to 1842 (one ot the mildest winters we have had, and followed by 
the earliest spring), the snow water scarcely amounted to more than half an inch 
—about live inches of snow; in the winter of 1849-1850 it reached over five and a 
half inches (about 4-S feet of snow), the average being nearly two and a half inches of 
•now water, corresponding to two feet of snow. 



METEOROLOGY OF ST. LOUIS. 



BY DR. G. ENGELMAXX. 



At the annual meeting of the Academy of Science at St. Louis, January 7th. Dr. 
Engelmann laid before the Society two meteorologic4il tables, the first tlie result of 
his observations during the past year, and the second embracing the average results 
of obsiervations carried on in this city for over thirty years. This latter table exhibits 
a fair average of the atmospheric changes of this region. The first four columns 
show the means and extremes of the barometric pressure during that period of time. 
The first column exhibits the interesting fact that the average hight of the barometer 
in St. Louis, and we nuiy say in the Central North American Valley in general, is 
greatest in January, decreases gradually until, in May, it reaches its lowest point, 
and then rises again till January, and that in this course there is only one little irregu- 
larity—a slight depression in November. The next two columns show the greatest 
extremes and greatest fiuctuations from September to April, and the least from May 
till Angust; in July and August the barometer always I'anged between 29 and 30 
inches, while the range of the whole year lies between 2^.5 and 30.5 inches. This 
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game fact is exhibitecl in the fourth column, which shows the range in the months 
of June, July, and August to be less than one inch, and that of the other nine 
months over one inch. It is, of course, not understood that in every year such high 
range is attained, but only in the course of years are such extremes observed. 

The columns of the thermometrical results are still more interesting. Tliey would 
show that the mean temperature of the month increases from January to July, and 
then decreases regularly to January—January being, on .-m average, the coldest, and 
July the warmest, month of the year; and that not even in January does the mean 
temperature fall below the freezing-pohit. The mean temperature of the year is 66.6. 
This would exhibit a very favorable condition of atmospherical temperature, if the 
next two columns, giviug the extremes, did not prove our climate one of excesses, 
which occjisionally presents a heat of 104 and a cold of more than 22 degrees, 
or a range of over 12G degrees. The range of temperature is just like the range of 
atmospheric pressure, highest in winter and lowest in summer— in January and 
February over 90 and from June to August less than 60 degrees. In July the tem- 
perature never comes down below 53, in June and August never below 43, in fciep- 
tember not below 35; but in all the other months it occasionally (in April, May, and 
and October) or regularly ( from November to March ) falls below this vital point 

All this refers to the temperature in the city. In the country the means are lower, 
the extremes are greater, and especially the low temperatures (according to locality, 
and wind and sky) from 2 to 6, and sometimes even 10 or 12, degrees lower than in 
the city. 

The next column, under the head of Evaporation, shows the difference of tempera- 
tures of the dry and wet bulb thermometers, produced by the evaporation of water, 
and thus indicating the rapidity and quantity of evaporation, greatest in July (8.6 
degi-ees) and least in January (2.0 degrees), on an average 5.7 degrees, proving our 
climate, notwithstanding the heavy fall of rain (of which hereafter), a very dry one. 

This same fact is exhibited in the column headed Relative Humidity. In making up 
this column the absolute dryness (which, however, never exists in any climate), when 
no aqueous vapor is dissolved in the air, is considered zero, and complete saturation 
of the air with moisture is 100; the degrees between 40 and 80 are the usual ones 
observed in our climate. It will be seen that April, with 57, was on an average the 
dryest, and December, with over 74, the most humid month. April and May ranged 
under 60, March to November ( with the exception of September) under 70, and De- 
cember to Fehmary, and September, over 70. 

Force of Vapor indicates the pressure of the vapor dissolved in the air, on the mer- 
curial column, thus adding to the weight of the atmosphere; it is by far the greatest 
in the warm months and the least in the ooUler ones. 

The quantity of rain ( including melted snow) which descends in the year is great. 
While the humid climates of Western Europe exhibit only an annual average of 
between 20 and 30 inches, we have, in our dry climate, a fall of nearly 44.5 inches. 
But this quantity falls in a short period of time — as observations show, in 450 hours 
in the whole year, and sometimes 1 or 2 inches, or even more, in one hour— and thus 
does not saturate our soil or our atmosphere with the same quantity of moisture that 
a smaller amount of rain with a lower temperature, and distributed over a greater 
number of hours, does. 

Our wet months are the early summer months; from May to August gives the aver- 
age over 4 inches a month, and June over 5} inches; all the other months have over 
8, with the exception of January and February, which have a fall of between 2 and 3 
inches. 

The prevailing winds in our region of country are the south-easterly ones. From 
June to September south-east winds predominate considerably over all others; in 
May and October they are still the prevailing ones; and in the other months, from 
November to April, we find them only secondary to the westerly and north-westerly 
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winds. Storms are uncommon with us; they are observed more in winter than in 
summer, but generally only as the first indications ot the great winter storms of our 
Atlantic coast, which they precede about twenty or twenty -four hours. Summer 
storms, in the form of tornadoes accompanied with thunder and lightning, are not 
rare, but are always of short duration and rarely of destructive power. 

The avenige number of thunder-storms in the year is 44, which occur mainly between 
the end of April and the beginning of September; and June is tlie month in which they, 
as well as the heaviest raius, prevail. 

The proportion of cloudiness is indicated by numbers from 0, entire clearness, to 10, 
complete cloudiness; so that 5 would designate a sky half-covered with clouds. The 
table shows that in the four months from November to February the sky is more than 
half, and the other eight months less than half, overclouded. July and August prove 
to be the months in which^ost clear weather prevails. 

The meteoi^logical table for 1866 indicates that in that year the barometrical ob- 
servations proved a higher pressure of the atmosphere than usual, and that the 
highest maximum ever observed by me was attained in January. The mean tem- 
perature was 0.5 degrees lower than the average; January, February, March, May, 
and especially August and September, were cooler than the average, while the other 
months, especially April, July, and November, were warmer. The extreme tempera- 
tures, occurring in February and August, were less than the extremes of thirty years. 

The relative humidity of last year was greater, especially in September, which was 
the mo8t damp month of the year, while, on an average, December and January are 
more humid. The quantity of rain was also greater in last September than had been 
observed before in that month; the amount of the whole year nearly equaled the 
average quantity. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE IN 1851, IN ST. LOUIS. 
BY A. VVISLIZENUS, M.D., St. Louis, Mo. 

The observations of atmospheric electricity are made in the central part of the 
city, at my residence, No. 91 South Fifth street, corner of Almond, at the hicrlit 
of forty feet above the pavement, and with Dellman^s collecting apparatus and 
electrometer. The quantity of atmospheric electricity is given in the degrees of 
that electrometer, from 1 to 90. Its quality, as exhibited by the instrument, is the 
opjjosite of atmospheric electricity; but to prevent mistakes I have changed the signs 
in the following tables. + ^"^ — represent, therefore, the real state of the atmos- 
pheric electricity. 

The winds are recorded in eight points of the compass, and their force is esti- 
mated in flgiires from 1 to 10. 

1. Veiy light breeze. 

2. Gentle breeze. 

3. Fresh breeze. 

4. Strong wind. 

5. High wind. 

6. Gale. 

7. Strong gale. 

8. Violent gale. 

9. Hurricane. 

10. Most violent hurricane. 

The sky ^ or the amount of cloudiness, is designated by figures from to 10 — 10 
being entire cloudiness, 5 half cloudiness, and entire clearness. 

The kind of clouds are entered, st. (stratus), cu. (cumulus), cir. (cirrus), nim. 
(nimbus), and cir. St., cu. St., cir. cu. (cirrostratus, cumulostratus, cirrocumulus), 
etc., etc. 

The relative humidiiv, or the per eentage of saturation of the air with vapor, is 
calculated from tlie difference of tlie dry and wet bulb thermometer by means of the 
Smithsonian tables; 100 indicating full saturation; 50 half saturation, etc. 

Fog- 1 means slight fog. 
*•• 2 common fog. 
•' 3 thick, dense fog. 

We give Dr. Wislizenns* tables for the month of January, 1861, only; because to 
give them in detail for tlie whole year would occupy more space than seems expedient. 
1 hi> table for Januaiy will show tlie manner of keeping the table, a:.d give some idea 
of the amount of hibor involved. 
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JANUARY, 1861. 
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7 
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• 22 


hazy, moonshine, before sunrise. 




8 


17 


se. 


2 





23 


after sunrise. 






9 


25 


se. 1 


2 





27 








lOJ 


30 


s. 







35 








12 


30 


8. 







39 








2 


13 


8e» 







44 








3 


14 


se. 







45 








4 


11 


se. 


1 





42 








H 


11 


se. 







42 


after sunset. 






7 


11 


se. 







37 








9 


18 


se. 







34 


stars brilliant. 






12 


22 


se. 







31 


( ( i ( 




2 


2J 


I'i, 


se. 







29 


it t i 






6 


22 


s. 




5 


27 


fog 2. 






7i 


32 


sw. 




10 


29 


fog 3. 






9 


32 


gw. 




10 


32 


fog 2. 






12 


40 


sw. 




10 


39 


hazy. 






2 


33 


sw. 




10 


39 


4 4 






4 


23 


sw. 




10 


88 


" overcast, dark. 






6 


32 


sw. 




10 


37 


it 






8 


20 


sw. 


2 


10 


35 








10 


16 


w. 


3 





29 


sky starry. 




3 


8 


2 


nw. 


3 


10 


29 


overcast. 






12 


9 


w. 


3 


10 


29 


overcast, fog 1. 






2 


17 


w. 


3 


10 


31 


overcast. 






6 


5 


nw. 


3 


,10 


29 


i i 






9i 


3 


nw. 


3 


10 


27 


a few drops of rain ; some 


snovring in the 
[night. 


4 


7 


27 


nw. 


3 


9 


14 






9 


32 


nw. 


3 


8 


IG 


some snow-flakes falling. 






12 


25 


sw. 


2 


2 


23 








2 


10 


w. 


2 


1 


25 








6 


17 


e. 


3 


2 


22 








10 


27 


e. 


2 


1 


20 






6 


7 


18 


se. 


2 


1 


20 








9 


20 


se. 


3 





26 








12 


23 


se. 


2 


6 


36 








2 


22 


se. 


2 


7 


37 








6 


6 


se. 


2 


10 


35 








9 


8 


e. 


3 


10 


35 






6 


7i 


12 


se. 


2 


1 


36 








9 


20 


s. 


2 


1 


43 








12 


12 


s. 


2 


2 


53 








3* 


9 


s. 


2 


10 


52 






7 


9 


1 


s. 


1 


10 


47 


high wind in the night. 




7* 


9 


nw. 


3 


10 


36 








9 


12 


nw. 


3 


10 


36 








12 


18 


nw. 


8 


10 


37 








2i 


16 


nw. 


8 


7 


37 








6 


21 


nw. 


3 


5 


34 








^£1 


30 


nw. 


2 





30 






8 


7} 


23 


ne. 


2 


10 


29 


fog 1, white frost. 






12 


17 


nw. 


3 


10 


35 








3 


14 


ne. 


3 


10 


34 


hazy, overcast. 






6 


14 


ne. 


2 


10 


33 








7. 


1 


ne. 


3 


10 


32 






9 


17 


nw. 


2 


10 


28 


fog 1. 






9 


28 


nw. 


2 


10 


28 


*? 






12 


30 


nw. 


2 


9 


31 








3 


27 


s. 


2 


5 


35 


sunshine. 






6 


24 


sw. 


2 


10 


34 
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+16 


8W. 
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30 
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10 


7* 


9 


nw. 


8 


9 


27 
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9 


12 


nw. 
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26 








12 


19 


w. 


4 





28 








3 


21 


w. 


3 





30 






> 6 


12 


se. 


2 


5 


26 








10 


8 


se. 


2 


10 


26 


snow-fall after midnight. 




11 


7t 


1 


se. 


2 


10 


31 








9 


8 


se. 


2 


10 


33 








12 


20 


se. 


2 


4 


42 








3 


14 


sw. 


2 


5 


47 








6} 


14 


ne. 


2 


6 


41 








10 


6 


nw. 


3 





37 






12 


7i 


23 


se. 


2 


10 


31 


fog 1. 




9 


28 


se. 


2 





33 


hazy. 






12 


25 


s. 


2 





42 








2 


19 


s. 


2 





46 


fog 1. • 






7 


24 


se. 


1 





40 






10 


19 


se. 


1 





37 






13 7i 


15 


se. 


2 


5 


35 








9 


18 


se. 


2 


8 


38 


fogl. 






12 


6 


se. 


2 


10 


43 


soon afterwards sprinkling rain. 






4 


2 


se. 


2 


10 


40 


drizzling rain. 






7 


5 


se. 


2 


10 


35 






! 10 


1 


se. 




10 


37 


drizzling rain. 




14 1 7J 


30 


e. 




10 


40 


fog 3. 




' 9 


30 


e. 




10 


42 


fog 3. 






12J 


30 


e. 




10 


46 


fog 2. 






3 


7 


nw. 




10 


44 


hazy, dark. 






6 


9 


nw. 




10 


44 


hazy. 






10 


10 


nw. 




10 


40 


fog 2. 




15 


6 


15 


ne. 




10 


40 


fog 2. 






9 


20 


ne. 




10 


40 


fog 3. 

rain beginning a little before 12. 






12 


—46 


w. 


3 


10 


42 






3 


+ 7 


n. 


3 


10 


43 


drizzling rain. 






r>i 


—55 


n. 


3 


10 


42 


rain. 






10 


-30 


n. 


2 


10 


42 


drizzling rain, snow-fall in the 


night. 


16 


7{ 


+ s 


w. 


3 


10 


35 


some snowing between 8 and 9. 






9 


18 


w. 


3 


10 


37 


*' i» 4 4 9 '* 10. 






12 


3 


nw. 


3 


10 


37 








3| 


14 


w. 


3 


10 


37 








7 


4 


nw. 


2 


10 


36 








10 


5 


w. 


2 


10 


33 






17 


^ 


15 


s. 


1 


10 


31 








9 


20 


s. 


1 


10 


33 


fogl. 






12 


23 


se. 


3 


10 


34 


hazy. 






3 


16 


se. 


2 


10 


35 








C 


13 


se. 


2 


10 


33 


snow-fall fh>m 8 to 10. 






10 


6 


e. 


3 


10 


33 






18 


7J 


11 


sw. 


3 


2 


37 








9 


17 


sw. 


4 





37 








12 


15 


sw. 


4 


1 


39 








3 


11 


sw. 


4 





41 








6 


13 


sw. 


4 





36 








10 


8 


w. 


3 





33 






10 


7\ 


6 


w. 


4 





26 








9 


16 


w. 


4 





28 








12 


15 


w. 


3 





35 








3 


15 


w. 


3 





38 








6 


18 


w. 


3 





34 
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15 
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40 
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se. 
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se. 
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se. 
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e. 
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33 
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3 


10 
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12 


18 


se. 
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10 


39 


drizzling rain. 
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10 
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10 
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• 35 


drizzling rain, in the nifflit high 


wind and 
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5 
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23 
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w. 
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hi\zy, sun just setting. 
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moonshine. 
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sun just sotting. 
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high wind in the night. 
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sun just rising. 
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14 
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19 








12 
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w. 
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16 


w. 


3 





31 
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25 
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28 


fog 1. 
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20 


e. 
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30 
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14 
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36 
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16 


s. 
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30 
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Ye^arly Mean of Posiiice Electricity, of Temperature, and of lielafire Humidify of the 
Atmotifherc at the hours of 6, 9, 12, 3, G, and 9, from morning till nighty based 
upon daily observation of those hours in 18(31, 18;]2, 1803, 1864, and 18(35, at Si, 
Lonis, MisHoun. 

ELKCTRKITY. 



Ykau. 


G A. M. 


9 A. M. 


12 M. 


; 3 p. M. 


'3 r.M. 


9 r. M. 


l.v,i 


8.5 
8.9 
10.5 
7.9 
G.4 


9.9 

10.0 

10. G 

8.8 

7.1 


9.0 
9.1 
10.0 
7.4 
G.O 


: 7.7 
7.3 
7.5 

1 5.4 
5.3 


8.6 
8.1 
9.1 
5.9 
5.4 


6.8 


]S«I2 


G 8 


IS).] 


7.4 


m*\ 

ISGij 


5.5 
3.8 


Mean 


8.4 


9.3 


8.8 


1 G.6 


7.4 


6.1 



TKMPEKATURE. 




Mean ! 48.7 



RELATIVE HUMIDITY 



1*1 

1S62 


8G.4 
85.3 
86.8 
83.9 
84.7 


71.3 
70.6 
71.4 
69.3 
71.7 


60.3 
GO.O 
GO. 2 
57.7 
61.3 


57.2 
57.6 
68.0 
55.0 
59.0 


65. 1 
67. 6 
6G.7 
64.0 
68.3 


77.3 

78.0 


1803 

1NG4 


77.9 

74.8 


1HG5 


78.9 






Mean 


85.4 


70.9 


69.9 


57.3 


66.8 


77.4 
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REMARKS. 

The above tables contain a summaiy of my observations of atmospheric electricity 
for five years. They are based upon five dally observations, mad« with Dellman'a 
instruments. As a result of these researches, I have found the following laws: 

1. The positive electricity, floating generally in our atmosphere, exhibits a daily 
periodicity, by two maxima and two minima in twenty-four hours, a first maximum 
appearing about 9 A. M. , a second about 6 P. M. ; and a first minimum about 3 F. M. 
and a second about 9 P. M. , which is continued till after midnight. 

2. Besides this daily periodicity, there exists a monthly one. The far greater 
quantity of positive electricity appears in the colder half of the year, and the lesser 
4n the warmer half. 

3. There is possibly also a yearly periodicity of eleven years, following the same 
periodicity that exists between terrestrial and solar magnetism— between the deflection 
of the magnetic needle and the solar spots. The present period extends from 1859 to 
1870, with maxima at these two end points and with a minimum in the middle, in I860. 
The uncommonly- low mean of electricity In 1865, which cannot be accounted for by 
other meteorological phenomena, seems to favor this supposition; but observations 
must be continued for many more years to decide that point. 

Atmospheric electricity is in medical works so often mentioned as a cause of health 
and disease, that one might suppose it was an agent thoroughly known. But of all 
the meteorological phenomena^ there is, on the contrary, none so little understood 
and studied as atmospheric electricity. The reason of it is that while many have 
written and rewritten about the influence of atmospheric electricity, and ascribed 
almost every epidemic or unknown disease to that agency, very few have made 
regular and reliable observations long enough to warrant safe conclusions in 
regard to the regular or irregular action of electricity at certain periods. 
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YEARLY REPORT OF ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY, TEMPERATURE, 
AND HUMIDITY, OP 1801, 1862, 1863, 1864, AND 1865. 

By a. Wislizsnxjs, M.D., St, Louis^ Mo, 



Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric Electricity in 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, and 1865, 
at St, LiouiSj Mo.y based upon daily observations at 6, 9, 12, 3, afid 9 o^ clock y from 
morming till night. 



Year. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mch. 


April. 


May. 


June 


July Aupr.^Sept 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Meau 

of 
Yew. 


:8S1 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1805 


16.5 
12.1 
16.9 
15.8 
12.2 


12.1 9.8 
16.0 9.4 
15.9il3.6 
11.3'11.0 

9.5] 5.9 


8.8 
10.6 
8.8 
8.5 
3.3 


7.8 
7.5 
4.7 
5.1 
2.4 


4.0 
3.0 
2.0 
4.0 
3.4 


3.7 
2.2 
2.8 
2.3 
2.6 


3.4 
2.3 
4.4 
0.9 
5.9 


3.0 
3.0 
4.8 
1.8 
1.2 


7.1 
7.7 
12.5 
5.4 
5.8 


10.0 
12.6 
12.1 
6.6 
10.1 


14.3 

13.9 

11.5 

9.0 

6.4 


8.4 
8.4 
9.2 
6.8 
5.7 


Mean. ... 


14.7J 13. 0: 9.9 i 8.0 

1 1 1 


5.6 j 3.3 

1 


2.7 


3.4 


2.8 


7.6 


10.3 


11.0 1 7.7 



Monthly Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861, 1862, 1863, 1864, aTid 
1865, at St. Louis ^ Mo,^ based upon daily observations eotemporaneous with those 
of Atmospheric Electricity, 



TEMPERATURE. 
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1 1 






Mojui 


Year. 


Jan. 


Feb Mch. 


April. 


May. June July. Ang.]Sept. Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


of 
Yoar. 


ISGl 


32. 2J 40.4;4^1.8 


5S.1 


G4.1' 76. 9j 77.5 78.6 69.1 57.9 


46.0 


39.7 


57.1 


1862 


28.9, 30.2 43.2 


55.0 


69.7; 75.1 81.2, 80.7 72.1 


57.3 


42.6 


41.3 


56.4 


186,3 


38.8 


35.7; 43.0 


57.4 


65.5 71.9! 77.2- 77.5] 69.2 
1 1 ' 


48.0 


'13.7 


35.9 


55.2 


18W 


29.2 


38.3, 40.7 


59.4 


61.41 78.9' 83.5 78.8; 72.91 53.1 

1 , 1 


44.9 


30.4 


56.0 


1865 


28.1 


38.4' 46.7 


56.8 


68.8| 80.7 77.7; 78.1 


77.8! 58.8 


48.0 


30.8 


57.5 


Mean.... 


31.0 


36.6 43.81 5.'). 7 ; 67.5; 76. 7| 79.4, 78.7 

1 ■ 1 1 1 


72.2 67.0 ] 45.0 


35.6 


56.4 



RELATIVE HUMIDITY. 



1861 


72.2 63.3 64.6j 61.6 


66.3 


70.8 66.3 


69.6 


77.3 76.6 ! 69.0 


74.3 


69.5 


1862 


85.3 73.9 70.8 67.0 


57.3 


67.0 66.8 


64.3 


74.2 67.2 69.5 


74.8 


69.8 


1863 


79.2 81.7 68.1; 57.2 


59.4 


67.7' 68.6 


70.7 


68.2- 74.4 1 07. 4 


79.5 


70.2 


1864 


75.6 


62.7 70.0 


69.8 


56 4 61.6 


62.8 


69.0 


64.11 67.9 74.2 


76.6 


67.4 


1865 


74.61 72.0 66.1 


66.8 


62.1 67.91 77.4 


71.7 


76.8 74.1 62.3 


78.8 


70.9 


Mean.... 


77.4 70.7 67.9 


64.5 


60.3 


67.0 68.4 


69.1 


72.1' 72.0 j 68.5 


76.5 


69. 1 J 
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Vecu'Iy Report of Atmospheric Electricity, Tcjuperaturc, and Humidity^ o/1861, 1862, 1863, 
arul 1864. By A. VVislizenus, M.D., St, Louis^ Mo, 



Monthly Mean of Positive Atmospheric Electneity in ISSl j 1883, ISa'J, anrf 1864, at St. Lottis, Mo., basrd 
upon daily obscrcations at Q, 9, 12, 3, 6, andd o'clock, frommorning till night. 
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Monthly Mean of Temperature and Relative Humidity in 1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, at St. Louis, Mo. 

baaed upon daily observations cotempoi-aneous with those of Atmospheric Electricity. 
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Yearly Mean of Positive Electricity, of Temperature, and of Relative Humidity of the Atmosphere at 
the hours of Q, 9, 12, 3, 6, and \), from morning till night, based upon daily observations at those hours 
t;il861, 1882, 1863, ond 1864, at St. J^uis, Mo. 
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74 MISSOURI STATISTICS 

CASUAL PHENOMENA. 
1865. 

January—lth, large lunar halo; 24th, 26th, and 28th, parhelia at sunrise. 

FebTua7y—2Qthy Mississippi river open at Canton; 28th, hlackbirds first seen this 
spring; 29th, prairie-chickens crowing every fine morning since the 24th. 

March— 6t\\, robins returned; 8th, meadow-larks singing; 19th, frogs croaking; 
20th, large musquitoes very thick. 

^pri^—lst, martins returned; 4th, 5th, 6th, 15th. 17th, 18th, 19th, 25th, and 29th, 
thunder-storms; 19th, peaches just blossoming; 20th, light snow. 

May— 6th y forest trees all leaving out; 7th, whippoorwills singing; llth, light frost, 
last of season; 2l6t and 23d, thunder-storms. 

June — 8th, 17th, 21st, and 28th, thunder-storms. 

July— l8t, 8th, 10th, 15th, 18th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, and 25th, thunder- 
storms. 

August— Qih^ at 7f P. M., saw a large meteor in the south, moving west. 

September — 2l8t and 29th, wild geese and whooping cranes flying south. 

Oc^6c7-— 16th, 19th, and 20th, light frosts, no damage done; 28th and 29th, killing 
frosts. 

Noveniber — 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, and 24th, very smoky. 

December— \st^ 2d, vciy smoky; 7th to 10th, sleighing three days; 2l8t to 24th, 
sleighing three days; 20th, parhelia at sunset. 

1866. 

Janwary—lOth, ground covered with ice nearly one inch thick; 16th, thunder-storm; 
31st, good sleighing since the 19th. 

February— IfAh^ snow-drifts nearly as high as the fences; 20th, sleighing all gone; 
!lfi7th, robins and bluebirds singing, prairie-chickens crowing; 27th, wild ducks i*e- 
turned; 28th, killdeers returned; temperature of well twenty feet deep, 47°. 

ATarcA— 1st, meadow-larks singing, frogs croaking; llth, thunder-storm; 30th, 
martins returned, flies about. 

^p7'i^20th, a few strawberries in bloom, willows, lilacs, etc., just leaving out; 
91st, whippoorwills first heard; 9th, last hard frost; 26th, plum-trees in full bloom; 
no peach-blossoms this year. 

May— 13th and 28th, light frosts. 

J/z^y— Thunder-storms on the 6th, 20th, and 23d; temperature of well twenty feet 
deep, 54°. 

August— ^X\\, Aurora 9 P. M. ; thunder-storms, 13th and 26th; 24th, light frost, no 
harm done; temperature of well, 62°. 

September— lith^ wild geese flying south; 21st, hard frost. 

D«ce?n6cr— Sleighing from the 16th to the 21st, six days. 
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Williamsburg, Callaway County^ Mo,y Deemnber 25, 1866. 

Dr. L. D. Morse— Dtfffr Sir: I would be very glad to comply with your request, 
but I much fear I shall not be able to contribute anything that would be available for 
the purpose you have in view, for the reason that the few notes that I have kept are 
mostlj' thermometrical, and are too imperfect and limited to be valuable. These notes 
were not regularly kept— only at intervals; they were merely kept for my own satis- 
faction. A thought of their ever being useful to any one never occurred to me, other- 
wise I should have given the subject more attention. I will, however, sliow my 
willingness to comply by sending you such a report as 1 can glean from my diary, 
whether it be apposite to your desires or not; and it may be that you can extract 
something from it. A meteorological report in its fullest sense would require the 
indications of the barometer, hygrometer, and anemometer (instruments that I have 
not), in addition to the thermometer. 

1861. 
Snowed considerably, notwithstanding fruit ti'ees are in full bloom. 
Ground frozen. 
Considerable snow-storm; strong gale from the nortli. 

1852. 

Frequent gusts of hall. 

Strong, cold wind from the north, and lias been for several dayn. 

Heavy fall of rain, which caused a greater rise in the creeks than for 
years previous. 

Flood-gates of heaven all open again. 

Slight frost. 

Quite cold, with a severe, biting frost; hickory leaves very much black- 
ened in many places. 
24. There has been rain every day or two for the last three weeks. 

1853. 
Rained— the first for five or six weeks. 

Floods of rain, as might be expected after so much dry weather. 
Frosted. 

Thermometer 80® at 3 o'clock P. M. 
Morning cool; thermometer 48° at 4 o'clock A.M. 
Thermometer 82*^ at 8 o'clock. 
Thermometer 88° at 8 o'clock. 
Weather hot, sultry. This makes seven days that the mercury has 

stood 90° at noon. 
Thermometer 94° at noon. 
Thermometer 95° at noon; 90° at 5 o'clock. 
Frosted. 
No rain for two months. 

1854. 
Heavy fall of snow. 
Thermometer at zero. 
Thermometer 8° below zero. 

Immoderately warm for the season; thermometer at 60®. 
Still warmer; thermometer 70° at 8 o'clock P. M. 
Raining torrents; first rain for several months. 
Frost. 

Up to this time sprins: has been unusually wet. 
For the last two weeks the weather has been excessively warm and 

dry, thermometer ranging daily from 76° at 4 o'clock A. M. to 97° at 3 

o*clock P. M. 
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July G. Had refreshing showers. 

17. Thermometer Jit blood-lioat (98°). 
*' 11). Thermometer 99^. 

'* 28. Olio of the hottest days I ever experienced; thermometer 102^; sus- 
pended in tlie open air, wlierc the sun strilces it fairly, 130° at noon. 
AugustlA. Very dry, no rain for weeks; even the grateful dews fail to reach us. 
The thirsty earth is dried until it is perfectly destitute of moisture, 
and gapes in large cracks and fissures. Pastures are brown and 
parched, and fire, wliere it gets out, runs wildly over woods, 
prairies, and grass-lands, as in late autumn. Water is exceedingly 
scarce, and has failed where it was never known to fail before; and to 
add to the general distress and depression of the times, the weather is 
excessively hot, the thermometer ranging from 90° to 102° in tlie heat 
of the dny. So high a temperature for so long a time, and so severe 
a drought, were never known in this section. 
SepVr 12. After tliree months of drought, the refreshing rain has reached us again. 

15. First frost— slight. 
iN'cH'V 10. First snow; it has been remarkably warm up to this time. 
** 20. Another slight fiill of snow. Pastures have been very line up to this 
time, in consequence of the mildness of the weather; and very oppor- 
tune it is, too, following the ruinous drought. 

1855. 

Jayi'^y 21. Most unprecedented snow-storms. The most terrible day that I ever 
witnessed. It commenced snowing last evening, and snowed stead- 
ily all night long. The air was so still that one could almost hear the 
snow as it silently fell to the ground, till the after part of the night, 
when the wind rose, and continually freshened till day-light, by 
which time it was a roaring hurricane, filling the atmosphere with 
driving snow tliat was perfectly blinding, rendering objects almost as 
obscure as of a night of Egyptian darkness; and every eifort at travel- 
ing was futile. Those attempting it were bewildered and lost where 
they were familiar with every surrounding object. Where there wei-e 
no objects 4)u which to eftect lodgment, the ground was swept bare, 
the snow drifting in hollows and along fences till it was many feet 
deep. 
April 19. Terrible hail-storm; many of the stones two-thirds as large as a goose- 
egg, and burying themselves two inches or more in the fresh-plowed 
ground as they fell. 
May 12. Killing frost. 

Jane fi. Heaviest fall of rain for two years. 

July 10. Another terrible hnil-storm, that carried desolation in its track, but 
fortunately confined itself to a very narrow strip of country. 
* * 11 . A great flood of rain fell last night. 
** 13. Five nights in succession has it rained. So uuieh water has not fallen 

in the same space of time for years. 
*' 18. Thermometer 9:J°. 
*' 19. Thermometer 94°; rained. 
August 14. Heaviest fidl of rain ever known in a night in this vicinity; streams all 
overflowed. 
*' 17. For eight days we have had uninterrupted rainy weather. 
' ' 21 . liainy. 
SepVr 5. Ilaving much wet weather. 

** 30. Frost this morning. 
OcVr 6. Spitting snow. 
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Since the 5th inst. , weather fair and pleasant. 
Rained. 

Spitting snow again. 
Kainino^. 
Snowing. 

Still snowing; melts as it falls. 
White hoar-frost; thermometer 24°. 

Unusually mild weather to date. Stock have done well on the com- 
mon till now. 
Snowed last night. Ther. at zero; moderated 5° during the day. 
Thermometer 2° below at daylight. Snowed all day; moderated 2®. 
Thermometer 3° below zero. 
Thermometer 11° below zero. 
Thermometer 12° below zero ; good sleighing for the week past. 

1856. 

Thermometer 22° below 0; moderated 22°. 

Mildest day for 26 days; thermometer 60° at 3 o'clock. This is said to 
be the coldest spell of weather within 24 years; 24 years ago the 
snow was 18 inches deep, and lay on the ground 53 days. 

Thermometer 40°. 

Driving snow-storm from the north-east ^ 

Thermometer 5° below zero. 

Thennometer 38°; thawing freely. ^ 

Thermometer 17° below 0; moderated 17°. 
*» 22° *' 0; " 38°. 

4. 8° *' 0. 

* ' 20° ; severe snow-storm from the north-east. The addi- 

tion to the snow has been about six inches, making the whole deptli 
of snow at this date a foot or more, which is the deepest enow that 
has fallen for many winters. 

Thermometer 26°. 

Another snow-storm from the north-east. The snow is from 15 to 20 
inches in the woods where it has not been disturbed by the wind, 
the average being perhaps 18 inches. 

After an extraordinary cold term of sixty days, the weather has mate- 
rially moderated. The severity and length of time it has remained 
cold has not been experienced in the last 25 years. During the last 
60 days the temperature has rarely been mild enough to cause the 
slightest thaw. Long will this winter be memorable for its severity 
and quantity of snow. 

Snowing. 

Snowing. 

Snowing. The 69th day that the ground has been covered with snow, 
and 60 days in which there has been good sleighing. 

Ground begins to show bare where well exposed to the sun. 

A fall of three inches of snow. 

Snowing. 

March-like, the wind doth blow. Some remains yet of the winter snows. 

The melting of the snow and the thawing of the ground make bottom- 
less roads. 

Thunder, accompanied with snow. 

Severe gale of wind, with rain, which leveled the fences to the ground. 

Heavy fall of rain. 

Another drenching rain. 
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May 20. For a month there has been one rain after another, keeping the ground 
very wet 

* ' 2^1. Thermometer 90® 3 o'clock P.M. 
*' 28. »' 56® at sunrise. 

•'29. •* 60® '* 61® at sunset 

June 14. Thermometer 50®. 

* * 23 . ' * 94® ; suffering greatly for rain. 
'* 24. " 93®. 

•'25. *' 96®. 

** 26. '* 94®. 

'* 27. ** 96®. 

" 28 . * ' 94®. 

July 3. Had a copious rain. 

*' 4. Thermometer 90®. 

^ ^ 27. Another fine rain ; the thermometer has been daily from 90® to 95®. 

* * 29 . Thermometer 94®. 
August 1. Thermometer 92®. 

" 10. Raining. 

•' 11. Raining. 

** 12. Raining. 

' * 18. Heavy rain last night 

SepVr 1. Thermometer 76®. 

'* 9. *' 87®. 

** 16. '* 87®. 

•' 22. White frost 

" 23. Killing frost 

'* 24. Killing frost 

Ociohcj- 4. Thermometer 82®. 

»* 5. ** 80®. 

*' 15. . *• 26®. 

*' 16. " 27®. 

** 17. . '* 27®. 

*' 20. '« 78® at 2 o'clock P.M. 

it 21. '• 83® ** '* 

" 24. Copious rain. 

Nov^r 4. Thermometer 28®. 
. " 5. ** 25®. 

" 7. •* 60® at daylight; 32® at noon, and sleeting; 28® towardi 

night, and snowing. 

•' 8. Thermometer 20°. 

" 9. " 17®. 

• ' 18 . ' * 16® ; cold and frosty. 

20. Heavy fall of rain. 

28. Soaking rain. 

Dec^r 2. Soaking rain. 

• ' 3. Thermometer 14® ; driving wind and snow. 

•♦ 4. " 8®. 

'• 6. *' 10®. 

" 6. ** 5®. 

*' 10. Ceaseless night's rain. 

*' 11. 1^ inches snow this morning. 

•' 13. Heavy fall of rain; turned to sleet, covering everything with ice. In 
the afternoon rained and melted sleet off. 
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AovV 14. Thermometer 12*>. 
»» 15. *' 130. 

*» 16. *' l8^ 

"18. *' 52°. 

"20. ** 12^ 

** 21. " 12°. 

"22. " }° below 0. 

" 26. Steady, pouring rain. 

" 27. Turned suddenly cold, with a violent wind blowing. 

1857. 

JafCry 2. Considerable fall of snow. 

" 17. For twenty -one days the thermometer has ranged from 20° to 8° below 

0; nearest the latter point mostly. 
• ' 18. Thermometer 20° below 0; moderated 26°. 
" 19. Thermometer 9° below 0; moderated 34°. 
• * 21 . Thermometer 2° below , 
- " 22. Thermometer 2° below 0; moderated 10°. 
" 24. Three inches fall of snow. 
" 26. After a month's hard-freezing weather, indications of a general thaw; 

thermometer 84°. 
" 27. Indications false; no general thaw; sudden veering of the wind to the 
north-west, and ground hard -frozen. 
Thermometer 12°, with a fair sk}* and frosty earth. 
Weather mild. 
Three inches snow. 
Thermometer 66°. 

Turned cold last night; by noon moderated; afternoon rained. 
Unremitting rain. 
Thermometer 10°. 
Thermometer 0. 

Warm, windy weather, as it frequently is in March. 
Heavy rains. 

Thermometer 60° to 70° for several days; mud fabulously deep. 
Sain and sleet. 

Frequent and abundant rains for some time. 
Not a cloud to be seen in all the sky. 
ITiermometer 14°. 
Thermometer 10°. 
Quite a snow this morning. 
Frozen hard; thermometer 18°. 

Snowed; thermometer 25°, of mornings, for some days. 
Thermometer 22°. 

Ground frozen for the last several mornings. 
Thermometer 86° at 3 o'clock. 
4 ( 87° " 

" 35° at daylight 

" 34° 

*« 60° 

" 48° 

" 50° 

4. 440 

" 50° 

ti 42© 
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28. 


cc 


29. 


Ftb'ry 


1. 


i« 


8. 


it 


4. 


(4 


7. 


44 


8. 


44 


10. 


k4 


12. 


4 4 


15. 


4 4 


17. 


* 4 


18. 


44 


24. 


4 4 


28. 


March 


2. 


44 


9. 


A^ 


6. 


44 


6. 


44 


18. 


»4 


19. 


4 4 


23. 


May 


8. 


4i 


9. 


4 4 


11. 


44 


12. 


44 


13. 


4C 


14. 


44 


16. 


14 


16. 


41 


17. 


44 


18. 


44 


19. 



« i 


21. 


«& 


22. 


4( 


23. 


June 


8. 


i ( 


10. 


i ( 


18. 


i t 


29. 


i i 


30. 


July 


1. 


i k 


2. 


t k 


15. 


i 


^S, 


i 


20. 


■Sept. 


20 


Nov. 


19. 


i i 


22. 


** 


24, 


i i 


25. 


» ( 


2C. 
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May 20. Thermometer 40** at dajlight; slight frost. 

* * 46° ' * 82° at noon; the prevailing wind has been 

from the north all the spring. 
Wind changed to the south. 
Thermometer 88° at 3 o'clock. 

'* 54° at sunrise, 58° at noon. 

" 88°, in heat of the day, for a week; very dry. 

Tame showers of rain. 
Thermometer 56° morning. 

*' 90° P.M. 

" 98° P.M.; very dry. 

Tremendous washing rain, accompanied with wind. 
First killing frost; no unusual variations in the weather for the last 

two months. 
First snow. 

Snow fell to the depth of four or five inches. 
Thermometer 0°. 
6°. 
'' 8°. 

1868. 

Feb. 1. Snowing; the weather has been unusually mild up to this time, save 
the "'cold term" in November. 
Snowing. 

Rained, hailed, sleeted, and snowed. 
Thermometer at zero. 

Snowing. 

Snow five or six inches deep. 
Thermometer 2°. 
15°. 
** 18°, standing at that point all the forenoon, and then 

rapidly falling until night, 
niermometer 2° below zero. 

44 ^O 4 4 

*' 44° at 3 o'clock P.M. 

Snowed and turned cold; thermometer 18°. 
Thermometer 10°. 
18°. 
14°. 

' ' 70°. 

Rainy day, though there was ft'ost this morning. 
Thermometer 80°, and has ranged from 60° to 70° for several days. 

*' 81°. 

*' 32° morning. 

* I 42° * » 

Rained last night, and the wind blows fiercely to-day; thermometer G0° 
morning, 76° noon, and 50° late P.M. 

Hard to tell which is the most variable, the wind or the temperature; the 
wind to-day has blown from every concei\'^ble point of the compass 
(* 'boxed" it), and the thermometer has in the last few days ranged 
32° to 80°; to-day it was 44° morning, 80° noon, 60° night. 
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4 4 


13. 


4 4 


15. 


4 4 


16. 


4 4 


20. 


4 4 


22. 
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23, 


4 k 


25. 


4 4 


28. 


March 


1. 


*** 


2. 


4 4 


3. 


4 4 


25. 


4 4 


31. 


Afyril 


2. 


4 4 


3. 


4 4 


6. 


4 k 


7. 


( 4 


8. 
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April. 10. Thermometer 50® morning, 70° noon. 

' ' 11 . Hard rain ; weather oscillates from warm to cold and from cold to warm , 

* * 13. Thermometer 35® morning, and the snow driving fltrcely before a driv- 
ing wind; 40® at noon. 

'* 14. Thermometer 38° morning, 52® at 9 o'clock P.M. Eight years ago to- 
day snow fell to the depth of four or five inches. 

'* 15. Thermometer 45® morning. 

" 17. '* 45® '* 

' * 19. Great flood of rain last night 

** 20. Sain and hail. 

*' 22. Thermometer 50® at night 

'* 23. ** 30® morning. 

ii 24. ** 38® " 

»* 2o. *' 38® " 

*' 26. " 31® '* snow last night; frost this morning. 

4c 27. '* 30® " 

' * 28. ' * 60® ' ' 80® at 3 o'clock P.M. ; raining. 

*' 29. *' 60® ** 80® at noon. 

"30. " 66® " 76® '* 74® at night 

May 1. Thermometer 60® morning; raining. 

•* 2. '' 40® " cold north-east rain. 

'« 3. " 55® '* rain. 

" 4. ' * 60® " 64® at noon ; still raining. 

" 5. " 50® '* propitious weather for aquatic animals, 

fowls, and reptiles, for there yet is rain. 

*•* 6. Thermometer 50® morning. 

** 8. More rain. 

•' 9. Cold north wind. 

'• 10. Thermometer 50® morning, and still rains. 

•'11. *' 45® *' 

'* 12. '* 40® '* 72® at noon. 

»* 13. " 60® *' 85® *' 

' * 14. * » 60® " 80® * ' 60® at night; rain from north. 

' * 15. * * 50® * ' cold rain from the north. 

'* 16. »* 45® '* cold wind from the east 

" 17. * ' 50® all day long, with cold rain. 

** 18. '' 38® morning; frosted. 

' * 19. ' * 50® ' ' 70® at noon, 60® at night 

•'20. " 39° »* frost 

"21. *' 50® " raining, as Mwa^. 

"22. " 50® ♦» cold rain. 

" 23. * ' 85® at 1 o'clock ; still raining. 

" 24. More rain. 

" 25. Still raining; hail-storm. 

*• 26. Sun arose clear. 

*' 28. More rain. 

' • 29. Thermometer 62® morning, 85® at 3 o'clock. 

"30. " 68® " 85® at noon; raining. 

June 1. Thermometer 64® morning, 78® at noon. 

*' 2. Another hard rain. 

" 3. Thermometer 68® morning. 

" 4. Raining. 

" 5. More rain. 

" 6. Thermometer 60® morning; clear day. 
6 — Statistics. 
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June 


7. 


(( 


8. 


( i 


9. 


4 I 


10. 


4( 


11. 


(( 


12. 


t i 


13. 


(i 


14. 


(( 


15. 


t( 


IG. 


(I 


17. 


(i 


18. 


( t 


19. 


( ( 


20. 


k i 


21. 


i ( 


22. 


t4 


24. 


C t 


25. 


4 4 


28. 


July 


1. 


4 ( 


9. 


4 ( 


11. 


4 4 


16. 


44 


18. 


4 4 


21. 


4 4 


22. 


44 


28. 


(4 


31. 


August 4. 


4 4 


5. 


4 4 


6. 


4 4 


8. 


4 k 


14. 


4 4 


23. 


44 


26. 


44 


27. 


4 4 


30. 


SepVr 


• 14. 


October 5. 


4 4 


8. 


4 ( 


28. 


Nov'r 


3. 


4 4 


G. 


4 4 


9. 


4 4 


10. 


4 4 


11. 


4 4 


13. 


4< 


15. 


44 


18. 


(4 


20. 


4 4 


26. 


Dee'r 


3. 


4 4 


4. 


4 4 


8. 



Thermometer 60® morning; 82® at noon. 

' ' 86° at noon. 

Copious rain. 
More rain. 
( ( ( i thermometer 55® morning. 

4 4 44 ** 55° ** 

4 4 4 4 4 4 550 4 4 

Thermometer 50° morning. 

44 QQO 44 

Weather melting down ; thermometer 87° at noon. 

Thermometer 87° at noon. 

» 4 85© 44 

Hained. 

More rain ; thermometer 80° at noon. 

Thermometer 88° at noon. 
4 4 990 44 

** 90° '* rain. 

Hard rain. 

Thermometer 91° at noon ; raining. 

Thermometer 92° at noon. 

Rain. 

Another rain. 

Tremendous fall of rain. 

Another hard rain. 

Thermometer 90° at noon daily. 

A day of rain, continuously. 

More rain. 

Thermometer 93° at 3 o'clock. 

Thermoipeter 92° at 3 o'clock. 

44 92 JO 44 

44 9QO 44 

4 4 950 4 4 

" 93° •' daily. 

*'*' 50° morning; needing rain. 

Fine showers. 

Hard thunder-shower, with wind and hail. 
Thermometer 48°. 
Rained. 

The thermometer for a few days past rose to 90°, or thereabout 
First killing A*ost 
Been raining for a week. 
'*Nor' -caster" storm. 

This is the fourteenth day that the sun has been totally obscured. 
First snow. 

Thermometer 32° morning; regular hard day's snow. 
Snow all melted and gone. 
Twenty-one successive cloudy days. 
Thermometer 18° morning. 

44 18° ** 

Snow four inches deep. 
Rainy. 

Sleeted the day out 
Ditto. 
Thermometer 5° morning. 
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Dee^r 12. Sleet melted off, after having done much damage to timber. 
* ' 13. Sleeting again, accompanied with thunder and lightning. 
" 30. Hard rain, '* " '* ** 

1860. 



Jon'y 


6. 


Severe snow-storm. 




7. 


Thermometer 2*» below 0. 




8. 


*' 5°. 




9. 


" 20^ 




10. 


** 15^ 




11. 


*' 32^ 




22. 


*' 3« below 0. 


Fcb'y 


4. 


Thermometer 4**. 




5. 


26^ 




6. 


4 ( ^O^ 




9. 


'* 10<». 




10. 


* * 3°. 




11. 


Snowed. 




13. 


Thermometer 4®; ice six inches thick. 




15. 


60« P.M. 




17. 


Much rain last night; streams past fording. 




19. 


Thermometer 80® at 2} o'clock; five hours later 40®. 


March 


3. 


Violent wind-storm and rain from the south, leveling fences running 
east and west. 


I ( 


4. 


Another similar storm from the west, '* making up" with fences run- 
ning north and south. 


4 C 


6. 


More rain. 


i ( 


7. 


And still it rains. 


» ( 


11. 


Blustering day, with snow. 


C« 


14. 


Ditto, with fences tumbling. 


ti 


15. 


Thermometer 28® morning. 


( & 


17. 


Kained all day, and turned snow at evening. 


cc 


18. 


Two or three inches snow this morning. 


44 


VX 


Ground frozen hard. 


44 


20. 


Rained. 


4« 


28. 


Cold rain. 


44 


29. 


Slight fall of snow. 


April 


3. 


Ground frozen. 


4 4 


4. 


Thermometer 25® morning. 


44 


6. 


4i 26® 


4 4 


6. 


Ground frozen; hoar frost. 


44 


9. 


Thermometer 80® P.M. 


44 


10. 


Rain. 


4 4 


13. 


More rain. 


4 4 


]4. 


Ground frozen. 


4 4 


16. 


Thermometer 30® morning. 


44 


17. 


Wind from north-west, and snowing. 


4« 


19. 


White frost 


4 4 


20. 


Thermometer 78® P.M. 


4 4 


21. 


Cold north rain. 


44 


26. 


Perfect deluge of rain. 


Afa$f 


2. 


Rained. 


44 


3. 


Heavy rain. 


4 4 


8. 


Thermometer 78® P. M. 
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May 


9. 


4i 


12. 


i ( 


13. 


( ( 


14. 


C t 


15. 


(( 


17. 


( fc 


18. 


(( 


27. 


(( 


28. 


& ( 


30. 


June 


6. 


i, 4 


12. 


( t 


13. 


i • 


18. 


&i 


19. 


( k 


23. 


4 i 


25. 


July 


4. 


k 4 


6. 


i 4 


6. 


44 


11. 


i» 


14. 


• 4 


15. 


4 4 


16. 


4 4 


17. 


4 4 


21. 


4 4 


22. 


44 


23 


4 4 


26. 


(4 


27. 


4 4 


28. 


August 18. 


44 


15. 


4 4 


28. 


4 4 


25. 


44 


27. 


October 6. 


44 


9. 


44 


18. 


4 4 


27. 


44 


29. 


44 


30. 


NovW 


11. 


4 4 


12. 


kl 


20. 


D€c'r 


1. 


4i 


2. 


4A 


6. 


4k 


a 


44 


19. 


44 


22. 


44 


81. 



Thermometer 81® P. M.; wind north. 

" 81° '* shower. 

Rained throughout the day. 

More rain. 

Kaiuing yet. 

More rain. 

Thundering and threatening. 

Thermometer 48° morning. 
44 430 *. 

More rain. 

Thermometer 45° morning. 
Warm rain. 
More rain. 
Having more rain. 
Another hard rain. 
Hail-storm and heavy rain. 
Another hard rain. 

Thermometer 90° P. M. for a week. 
'• 60° morning. 

44 5QO 4 » 

** 90° P.M. 

* ' 95° at noon , 90° at 5 o'clock. 

*' 96° *' 98° at 1 o'clock. 

93° P.M. 
" 96° P.M. 

'• 90° to 05° daily P. M. 

' * G0° morning. 

4 4 60° * ' 

Regular, gentle rain. 

Thermometer 60° morning. 
44 580 4 . 

Had shower. 

Thermometer 90° P. M. dally for two weeks. 

" 67° morning. 

Rain. 

Hard rain to-day. 
First frost. 

Thermometer 80° moniing; hard, killing frost. 
Another hard frost. 
Thermometer 26° morning; hard, killing frost. 

» * 32° * * moderated 2°. 

44 22°. " 

Thermometer 65° P. M. 

** 12° morning; snowing. 

Rained all day. 

Thermometer 85° morning. 

*' 5° *' snowed. 

" 2° below 0; wind blowing furiously; more snow. 

44 7° " 0. 

44 2° ** 0. 

*' 5° ** 0. 

A 4 2° ** 0. 
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Jon'y 


1. 


« k 


20. 


k i 


26. 


Feh'y 


1. 


fc • 


5. 


t » 


14. 


ifc 


17. 


i4 


21. 


t » 


22. 


«i 


23. 


t4 


28. 


3/arc^ 


^ 7. 


• I 


26. 


«i 


31. 


AprU 


26. 


n 


27. 


k ( 


28. 


3f(iy 


10. 


k i 


11. 


• c 


19. 


»i 


27. 


4 i 


28. 


Jun« 


30. 


July 


2. 


k 1 


6 


i t 


18. 


k k 


13. 


4i 


20. 


44 


21. 


i[u^u«^ 11. 


k k 


17. 


Scpt'r 


7. 


October 12. 


iVbu'r 


1. 


4 k 


22. 


k 4 


23. 


4 4 


5M. 


4k 


25. 


April 


10. 


»4 


30. 


May 


10. 


'• 


12. 


Jmjw 


10. 


ilu^utf^ 10. 


k 4 


22. 


SepVr 


28. 


Kory'r 


22. 


44 


23. 


DfcV 


1. 


44 


2. 


4 4 


23. 



I860. 

Thermometer 11® below 0. 

Uniformly cold. 

Quite warm . 

Thermometer 4® below 0; sudden change. 

Slight rain, much needed; but little falling weather thus far during the 
winter. 

Snow falling. * 

Rain and sleet. 

Another rain. 

Snow. 

More snow. 

Spring-like weather. 

Warm as summer. 

Cold and snowing. 

Had a good, soaking rain. 

Thermometer 25® morning; the most flattering fruit prospect irre- 
trievably ruined. 

Another hard froet and freeze. 

More frost. 

Frosted last night. 

Thermometer 90® P. M. 

Slight frost. 

Thermometer 95® P. M. 

Copious shower. 

Nice rain. 

Another rain. 

Heavy rain. 

Thermometer 98® P. M. ; excessively dry. 

4 4 JOQO 4* 

4 4 IQ.20 4 4 

k k 2(^0 4 4 

Weather varies from hot to cool; thermometer 4S® morning.' 
Weather alternates to hot; very diy; thermometer 1)8® P. M. 
Still excessively hot and dry. ^ 

Killing frost; thermometer 28® mcrning. 
Snowed all day. 
Snowed all day. 
Snow three inches deep. 
Thermometer at zero. 

k • 4 k 

1861.' 
Excessive rains for the last two weeks. 
Thermometer 43° morning; frosted. 
Rained. 

Rained three nights in succession. 
Thermometer 85® to 00® P. M. daily. 
Weather hot and dry; for the last two weeks the thermometer has 

ranged from 90® to 08® P.M. dally. 
Had a refreshing rain . 
Killing frost. 

Wintry; wind blowing to a gale. 

Thermometer 25® morning. The autumn has been fine and pleasant. 
Weather sharp and frosty. 
Snowed to the depth of three inches. 
Another snow. 
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Jan^y 


14. 


i 4 


15. 


April 


25. 


• 4 4 


26. 


4 4 


29. 


June 


9. 


44 


17. 


4 « 


24. 


July 


21. 


October^, 


4 4 


30. 


DecV 


31. 


Jan^y 


19. 


Feb'y 


3. 


44 


4. 


4 4 


5. 


4 4 


6. 


4 4 


21. 


(4 


22. 


March 


4. 


44 


7. 


4 4 


11. 


June 


2. 


44 


9. 


4 4 


29. 


SepVr 


1. 


October 22. 


44 


23. 


4 4 


24. 


4 4 


30. 


4 fc 


31. 


Nov'r 


28. 


4 4 


29. 


Dec'r 


12. 


44 


13. 


4 4 


14. 


"4 4 


15. 


t 4 


16. 


4 4 


17. 


44 


18. 


4 4 


19. 



Jan^y 1. 

•» 2. 

*' 3. 

'* 4. 

*' 5. 

'* ■ 6. 



1862. 

Thermometer 2^ below 0. 
4 4 l® *« 0. 

Hard frost. 
Slight frost. 
Frosted. 

No rain save light showers for seven weeks. 
Fine, refreshing rain— first in eight weeks. 
Heavy rain. 
Very warm and wet. 
First snow, one inch deep. 
Snowed. 
Thermometer 10** morning. 

1863. 
Snowed. 
Thermometer 5® below 0; snowing. 

'* 15° morning; snowed all day. 

" 10° *' snow six inches deep. 

*' 0. 

Another snowy day. 
Snow four or five inches deep. 
Been snowing for three days, and has been alternating from snow 

to rain almost daily for a month; mud almost interminable. 
Another snow, four inches deep. 
Snowing. 
Getting very dry. 
Had several fine rains in the last lew days, which are the first of any 

consequence for three months. 
Had a fine rain. 
Had several slight frosts during the past week; thermometer 45° to 50° 

of mornings. 
Snowed all day, four or five inches deep. 
Thermometer 20° morning. 
4 4 20° " 

'* -30° ** snowed. 

4 4 20° " 

Suddenly turned and sleeted. 
Thermometer 40° morning. 
Rained. 

Bained and turned to snow. 
Thermometer 24° morning. 

4 4 IQO ( ( 

Sleeted. 

A day of snow, with a driving wind. 

Thermometer 9° morning. 

'* at zero; terrible driving wind from the west. 

1864. 

Thermometer 23° below 0; moderated 13° during the day. This has 
been the coldest day that I have ever experienced in Callaway county. 
Thermometer 15° mornnig. 
* ' zero morning. 

4 4 ^O 4 4 

" 10° below morning; moderated 10° during the day. 

4 4 2(5© *• '* *' 26° ** ** 
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Jan^y 


7, 




8. 




9. 




10. 




11. 




23. 



29. 



Feb'y 


16. 


fc ( 


18. 


i i 


27. 


March 16. 


* ( 


18. 


i ( 


23. 


April 


24. 


May 


11. 


June 


• 9. 


k4 


11. 


July 


2. 


i ( 


19. 


1 1 


20. 


4 k 


22. 


* t 


30. 


Sept'r 


1. 


» « 


2. 


i 4 


3. 


» 4 


4. 


4 • 


6. 


Oc^oftcr 9. 


AbcV 


3. 


• 4 


4. 


k 4 


22. 


DwV 


8. 


4 4 


9. 


44 


10. 


(4 


11. 


i 4 


12. 


4 C 


13. 


4 4 


14. 


Jan^y 


23. 


»* 


24. 


4 4 


25. 


4 4 


26. 


k 4 


27. 


( 4 


28. 


( 4 


29. 


44 


26. 



Thermometer 14** below morning. 

»« 6® ** '* moderated 14** during the day. 

4 4 go 4 4 Q 4 4 < 4 25° ^ ^ * ^ 

4 4 Q (4 4 4 20° ^ ^ * ^ 

k4 44 64 3QO 44 44 

For the last ten days the thermometer has ranged from 8° to 32° of 
mornings, and from 30° to 52° in the warmest part of the day. 

For the last week the thermometer has ranged of mornings from 40° 
to 60°, and in the warmest part of the day from 60° to 70°. Kained 
last night. 

After two weeks of unusually-mild winter weather, it turned suddenly 
cold; thermometer at zero. 

Thermometer 1° below morning; so dry that clouds of dust rise from 
the ground as one rides or drives along. 

Ralnhig. 

Snowed violently for a little while this morning. 

Thermometer 20° morning. 

Has been quite cold for several days. 

There has been much rain for several days. 

White frost. 

Thermometer 90° at noon. 

" 52° morning, 70*' noon; extremely diy. 

Still extremely dry, and the thermometer for the last two weeks has 
been 90° to 96° daily in the heat of the day. 

The same high temperature has prevailed for the last three weeks. 

Cooler; thermometer 80 P.M. 

Thermometer 80°. 

Back at the same old notch, to- wit: 90° to 96° daily. 

Intensely warm and dry; thermometer 100° P.M., 93° at sunset. 

Heat increases ; ther. 85° at sunrise, 102° at 3 o'clock, 96 at sunset. 

Hotter still; ther. 85° at sunrise, 100° at noon, 104 at 3, 97° at sunset. 

Thermom'r 83° at sunrise, 9S° at noon; then the loug-wished-for rain. 

Another rain. 

Frosted heavily. 

Snowed the day long. 

Snow a foot deep, and would have been fifteen inches but for its con- 
tinuous thawing. 

Thermometer 8° morning. 

Thermometer 8° morning. 

4 4 QO 4 4 

4 4 50 4 4 

'* 2° below 0; blustering day. 

** 0. 

" 28°. 

14°. 

1865. 

Thermometer 8° morning. 

44 ^O 4 4 

'* 0; moderated 20°. 

** 5° below 0; moderated 15°. 

*' 4°; moderated 0°. 

*' 0; *' 20°. 

44 40^ 

*' 96°. 
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March 9. 



*' 10. 
" 16. 

*• 30. 
April 8. 

*' 21. 

** 22. 

»* 23. 
6. 
13. 

** 15. 

** 26. 
June 15. 
Jult/ 15. 
August 19, 
October 30. 
DecW 12. 



May 



13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
21. 
22. 



After a month's variable and changeable weather (but principally 
muddy), with some rain, it has again turned suddenly cold; ther- 
mometer 8t:inding at 4°. 

Thermometer 10*» morning. 

" 25®* *' copious rains for two days, terminating 

with sleet. 

Heaviest and most continuous cold rain that has been for years. 

Weather quite cold for several days; thermometer 23°. 

Wet, rainy spring. 

Thermometer 30** morning; frequent gusts of snow. 
** 28° '* white hoar-frost. 

Had a perfect deluge of rain. 

White frost. 

Thermometer 87° P.M. 

Weather cool. 

Had several fine rains lately. 

Rain. 

For more than a month it has been most rainy — ruinously wet. 

Snowing. 

The autumn has been of the mildest, blandest kind, but to-day the 
weather turned suddenly cold. 

Thermometer 4° morning. 

(4 2° ^ * 

** " 

cc 150 (t 

«« 2° below 0. 

»* 6° morning. 



1866. 



Jan'y 20. 

Feb'y 4. 

'' 14. 

** 15. 

April 22. 

July 6. 

»' 21. 

'« 22. 

" 23. 

*' 24. 

*' 25. 

'* 27. 

'» 31. 
August 3. 

** 4. 

" 11. 

'* 12. 



»* 13. 
" 14. 

StpVr 1. 



Foggy, with snow, accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

Very cold. 

Thermometer morning; howling, searching wind all day; snow to 

the depth ot five inches. 
Thermometer 12° below 0; calm, still day. 
The spring has been yery wet. 
Thermometer 93° P.M.; weather excessively dry. 

** 93° *' vegetation suffering from want of rain. 

« * 94° * ' 

* * 96° * ' 

i ( 94° ♦ * 

c c 95° ' * 

*' 97° at 3 o'clock, 98° at 4, and 90° at 6. 

P.M. 
P.M. 

in sore need of rain . 
*• 97° at 2 o'clock, 90** at 7 o'clock P.M. 

*» 80° at 5 o'clock morning, 97° at 2, 9S° at 4, 100^ at 5, 

96° at 6; a shower of rain coming on then, reduced the temperature 
to 90° at 7 o'clock P.M. 
Had a much-needed rain. 
All appearance of the rain has disappeared; the thirsty earth absorbed 

it so quickly that the benefit of it is not perceivable. 
After a most serious and protracted drought, wc arc getting the long- 
desired rain copiously. 



«< 96° 

Thermometer 94° 

»» 86° 
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SepVr 21. For three weeks have we had rain almost without iDtermissiou; killing 
frost, that nips many a tobacco-plant. 
** 22. More frost. 
Dec^r 10. Thermometer 10°; first winter weather. 

11. ** 15°. 

12. ** 10°. 

15. Eegular sleet and snow. 

16. Snow three inches deep. 
30. Thermometer 10"* morning, and has been daily. 

Hoping that you may cull something useful out of this, I remain, 

Most respectfully, yours, HUflON BURT. 



Meteorological Table, kepi by Dr. H. N, Mineb, of Hanover, Jefferson county. Mo,, 
during the years 1S05 and 1S66. 

Jan^y, 1865. Mean temperature, 80.94. 

Mercury highest on the 5th at 12: 60°. 
*' lowest on the 26th at 6 A.M.: 2°. 

Coldest day on the 26th: mean 10°. 

J^ine inches of snow fell in the month , in two storms, on the 6th and 9th. 

Warmest day on the 31st: mean 48°. 

There were 13 fair days, 18 cloudy da)'^s, 2 stormy days. 

Wind blew from the south, 8 days; north, 8 da5's; north-west, 6 days; 
south-west, 3 days; south-east and east, 6 days. 

Prevailing winds, southerly. 
Feb 'y 1865 . Mean temperature , 41 . 1 . 

Mercury highest on the 20th at 12 M. : 68°. 
' ' lowest on the 12th at 6 A.M. : 22«*. 

Coldest day '* 8th: mean 25°. 

Warmest day '* 20th: "53°. 

There were 10 fair days, 18 cloudy days, 5 rainy days, 1 snowy day — 
fell 2 inches on the 14th. 

First bluebirds on the 6th; wild geese flew north on the 10th. 

First robins on the 21st. 

Win^ blew from the south, 8 days; north, 3 days; east, 9 days; west, 
8 days. 

Prevailing winds, south and east. 
March n 1865. Mean temperature, 49.38. , 

Mercury highest on the 25th at 12 M.: 75°. 
*» lowest '* 10th at A.M.: 18°. 

Coldest day on the 9th: mean 22®. 

Warmest '* 19th: *' 65°. 

We had 19 fair days, 12 cloudy days, and 5 rainy days^ 

Heavy thunder and lightning on the Ist; light fall of snow on the 3d. 
On the 8th thermometer and barometer both began to fall, the latter 
very rapidly; it rained very gently all day and froze as fast as it fell. 
On the 9th everything was covered with ice — many limbs of trees 
broke. On the morning of the 10th the sun came out very fair, and 
the trees and shrubbery presented one of those trul}' -beautiful sights 
very seldom seen: all nature seemed hung with magnificent diamonds 
and emeralds; /certainly never saw anything like it. Surely, March 
* *came in like a lion and went out like a lamb. ' ' 
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April y 1865. Mean temperature, 66.6. 

Mercury highest on the 27th: 90® at 12 M, ^ 

" lowest ** 8th. 
Warmest day *» 27th: mean 74®. 

Coldest ** *» 9th: ** 36®. 

We had 14 fair days, 16 cloudy days, 8 rainy days, and two heavy 
freshets— one that carried away bridges and inill-dams and caused 
other damage. 
Wind south, south-cast, and south-west, 20 days; west, east, and 

north-east, lOdaj's. 
The 14th of this month is a day that will long be remembered by the 
American people. 
Jan^yy 1866. Mean temperature. 36.3. 

Coldest day on the 20th: mean 7.1. 
Warmest ** 12th ** 67®. 
Mercury highest on the 29th: G8® at 12 M. 

" lowest '• 20th: at 6 A.M. 
Wind south, southeast, and south-west, 19 days; west, 5 days; east, 

7 days. 

The only time the raercnry has been down to zero since January, 1864. 
when it went 22® below; a very sudden change of weather. Mercury 
fell 5G^ from 4 P.M. of the lJ)th to 6 A.M. of the 20th. First blue- 
birds on the 29th. Had 14 fair days and 17 cloudy days. Mississippi 
river broke up on the 12th. Snow tell 1 inch on the 24th. 
Feh'y, 1866. Mean temperature, 37.6. 

Coldest day on the lyth: mean 3®. 

Warmest " '* 27th: *' 63®. 

Mercury lowest on the 15th: 4^ below zero, 
liighest *' 27th: 80° at 12 M. 

Had 17 fair days, 11 cloudy days, and 5 stormy days. 

Snow fell 3 inches on the 17th. ' 

First robins on the 23d. 

Wind west, north-west, and north, 12 days; south, 8J^days ; east, 

8 days. 

March ^ 1866. Mean temperature, 40. 1. 

Coldest day on the 25th: mean 27®. 

Warmest *• 19th: *' 68®. 

Mercury highest on the 20th: 84®. 
** lowest ** 251h: 20°. 

Had 12 fair days, 19 cloudy days, and 5 rainy days. 

Wind north, north-east, and north-west, 14 days; east, 6 days; south 
and south- Avest, 8 days; and west, 3 days. 

30th, frost out of the ground in most of the county; many have 
commenced plowing. 
April, 1866. Mean temperature, 62.6. 

Warmest day on the 2d: mean 79^. 

Coldest ** 6th: ** 43®. 

Mercury highest on the 2d: 90®. 

' '* lowest '* 6th: 8G®. 

Had 24 fair days, G cloudy da^s, and 4 rainy days. 

Wind soutli, 10 days; east. 6 days; west, 4 days; north-east, 4 days; 
north-west, 6 daj's. 

This month ha.-' been a very pleasant one, and a fine business month. 
May^ 1860. Mean temperature, 71.0. 

W^armest day on tlie 18th: mean 83.1. 
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May^ 186(5. Coldest day on the 3d: mean 60*>. 
Mercury highest on the 18th: 90°. 
" lowest ** 3d: 44°. 
Had 22 fair days, cloudy days, and 5 ra!ny days. 
Wind south, 18 days; south-east and soutli-wcst, 8 days; and cast, 5 

days . 
A very genial, growing, fine month; all nature is putting on her 
holiday attire; tio.wers arc looking beautiful. 



LETTER FROM O. W. PRITCHETT, OP GLASGOW. 

Glasgow, Mo., December 22, 18G6. 

Dear Sir: In reply to yours of the r2th, I regret to say that I kept no meteoro- 
logical record for the year 186G; and whatever I had for previous years perished 
during the war. I can only make this general statement, as the res^ult of several 
years' observation: The variations of the barometer in this clhnaU are extremely 
small, particularly in winter. The greatest hight is always attained in Avinter, and 
I have never seen it exceed 30 inches nor come lower than 29; for a great part of 
the time, about 20.6 is the average. The thermometricTil variations are singularly 
rapid and great— sometimes so great as 112° in twenty-four hours. But I can give 
no dates. In the course of a few months we expect to inangurate, in connection 
with other observations ^ meteorological observations of value in this institution. 

I might add that, for several years past, the number of meteors obstMved in the 
fkll season is unusually large. Very respectfully , C. AV. PRITCIIETT. 



Meteorological 


Observations made at Rolla^ 


Mo 


By 


Stillman Ruggles. 
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4.50 


1.10 
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>2i 


4 


3 60 4 56 


8.69 



Average for ten months., 



10) 73.36 
7.34 



Allknton, St. Louis County, 3Io., Ja«'y 12, 1867. 
L. J). Morse, Commissioner of Statistics. 

Dear Sir — Inclosed I send you the promised Meteorological Observation.*?. They 
prove the fact that the mean annual temp«rature of Allenton is from two to three 
degrees lower than tiiat of the city of St. Louis, although only thirty-two miles west 
of the latter place, and at about the same elevation. 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT KEPT AT CANTON, LEWIS CO., MO. 
BY GEORGE T. BAY, ESQ. 





AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURES. 


AvKRAGs Amount 
OF Rain and Snow. 
















h 


. 


en 


'g^- 


Y»AH. 










HiGIIKST 


Lowest 


u 


S 


.2 


511 
P5 












TXMPICUATURX. 


TSMFBllATURX. 


1^ 


a 


o 

s 


1862 


45.5 


69.5 


47. 


oO.SJuly 6 


104° 


Jan. 16 


-17° 


121° 


46.5 


21. 


48.6 


1863 


45.3 


60. 


47.8 


51.3 Aug. 16 


102°, Dec. 31 


—17° 


119° 


31.3 


36.2 


34.8 


1864 


44.2 


60.6 


46.5 


50.4June 30 


100°' Jan. 6 


—33° 


133° 


42.6 


4. 


43. 


1866 


45.4 


61.1 


60. 


52.2 Aug. 9 
r)1.2; 


97° Bee. 21 

1 


—19° 


116° 


46.2 


9. 


47. 


Mcfin 


45.1 


60.3 


47.8 






122° 


41.6 


17.5 


43.3 













AVERAGE MONTHLY TEMPERATURES. 



Year. 



M62 

1863 - . 

1864 

1865 






t 






ft 



eS 



•-9 






s 



20.17,21. 95|37. 06 48.68 

31.3128.63'37.96 51.61 

I I I 

19.63 81.65 34.59 48.01 

21.88 32.23,37.16 51.01 



o St 



(U.72 71.48 78.08 72.30 68.05 52.57 36.87,34.53 
64.74.70.8o|76. 78,76. 89i66.9ll43.62 38 30 28,68 
66.80 74.57j79.35}74.08j68.14'47.82 38.00 23.17 
63.01 74.81|72.76j78.35|74.00 55.78 40.62 22.39 

).44 



Mean 123.25 28.61*36.69 49.88 64.82 72. 91 ',76. 49' 75. 4o!69. 27^49. 82 38.45'$ 

I I I I I I I I I I I I 



Year. 


Spring. 


Summer. 


Autumn. 


Winter. 




1862. 


50.15 
61.44 
49.80 
60.39 


73.95 
74.49 
76.00 
75.30 


52.50 
49.61 
51.15 
66.80 


25°. 13 

31.5 

26.65 

25.75 

26.75 


1861 and 1862 
18C2 *' 1863 


1863 7. 


1863 '* 1864 


1865 


1864 " 1865 

1865 '' 1866. 


Mean 


50.44 


74.93 


52.52 


27.18 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS MADE AT PLEASANT HILL, 
CASS COUNTY, MISSOURI. 



BY G. C. BHOADHEAD. 
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REMARKS, 


1864 -Dec. 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
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22 
16 
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23 
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32 
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20 
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A little snow. 


1865 -Jan. 
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Three inches snow last night. 
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Cold— snow in afternoon. 
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Drizzle. 
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Misty. 


Feb. 
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39 








43 


Misty, 
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Some drizzle in morning— evening 
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Clear In evening. [rain. 
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Sunshiny. 
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Snowy. 
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Sunshiny. 
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Drizzling in morning; also yes- 
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Snow. 
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Rain. 

Sleet in morning; afterward snow. 
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A little rain. 
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Strong north wind; some snow. 
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Sleet; two inches snow. 
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Slight snow. 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF MISSOURI. 



BY PROFESSOB C. G. SWALLOW. 



B0UNDABIB8 AND AREA. 



The State of MisBOuri lies between 30° and 40° 80^ north latitude, and between 
11° 45^ and 18° 50^ west longitude. It is bounded on the north by Iowa; on the 
east by Illinois, Kentucky, and Tennessee; on the south by Arkansas; and on the 
west by Indian Territory, Kansas, and Nebraskar— including an area of 63,000 square 
miles. 

FACE OF THE CJOtJNTRY. 

At a period away back in the geological ages, some subterraneous force pushed up 
through the crust of the earth a series of knobs and irregular ridges and hills in a 
region extending from Ste. Genevieve, in a southwest direction, to Shannon and 
Texas counties, covering some portions of Madison, St Francois, Washington, Iron, 
and Reynolds counties. After this, these knobs and ridges were islands in the ocean 
which covered the State. On the bottom of this ocean the consolidated strata of lime- 
stone, sandstone, and other rocks, were formed. In the course of events the country 
was raised above the ocean, and the surface presented abroad, undulating plateau, 
fh>m which projected the hills and ridges above named. The rains descended upon 
this platesra, and the waters collected into branches, creeks, and rivers, and flowed 
away to the ocean, as now; and during the succeeding cycles the channels and valleys 
of the streams were worn into the rocks as they now appear. 

These facts respecting the formation of our State give us a good idea of the surface 
of the country. It may be described as a broad, undulating table land, or plateau, 
from which project a series of hills and ridges, extending from Ste. Genevieve to the 
southwest, and into which the branches, creeks, and rivers have worn their deep, 
broad channels and valleys. Besides tlie local undulations in this plateau, some 
portions of it are much higher than others, as indicated by the course of the 
streams. In that portion of the State north of the Missouri river the northwest 
part .is the highest, and there is a general descent to the south and east. The 
streams show the descent to the south very distinctly; and though they do not 
show so decided a descent to the east, the railroad surveys show that the Missis- 
sippi river is some three hundred feet lower than the Missouri in the same latitude. 
The Missouri at Weston is three hundred and twenty feet higher than the Mississippi 
at Hannibal. There is also a high region extending along the line of the North Mis- 
sonri railroad, from Montgomery to the State line in Schuyler. 

The highest part, south of the Missouri, is a high divide extending from Greene 
county through Webster, Wright, Texas, Dent, Lx)n, and St. Francois counties. 
The western part of this high region is abroad, rolling table land; but the eastern 
end is broken Into numerous knobs, hills, and ridges, as seen at Pilot Knob. From 
these highlands the waters descend in all directions: on the south to the White river 

• From the nnpubliahed notes of the Geologioal Survey. 

7 — Statistics. 
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and the Arkansas, on the west to the Neosho, on the north to the Missouri and the 
Aleramec, and on the east to the Mississippi. There is another region much less 
elevated, extending from Cole county westward to Cass, and dividing the waters of 
tlie Osage and the Missouri. 

Tiie elevation of the following places will give a general idea of the surface in this 
part of the State. The figures are the elevations above tide- water in Mobile bay: 

St. Louis Directrix, -------.--.. 872 feet. 

Base of Pilot Knob, --...-- 909" 

Top of Pilot Knob, 1,190 *' 

Marshfleld, in Webster county, - - - - 1,402" 

Xew Madrid, 247" 

Ohio City, 272" 

Granby, Newton county, ---------.- 1,030 «« 

By these altitudes it will be observed that the top of Pilot Knob, on the eastern end 
of the above-named highlands, is only twenty-eight feet higher than Webster on the 
table hinds of the western end. Ohio City, at the mouth of the Ohio, is one hundred 
feet below St. Louis. 

Besides these general irregularities of the surface, there are numerous undulations, 
which give the country its rolling character, and numerous valleys and ravines, which 
render it more or less rough and broken. These valleys, worn by the streams, are an 
importiint feature in the physical structure of the State, as they have a material influ- 
ence on the climate and give us vast quantities of the very best bottom lands. 

The valleys of the large rivers vary in width from two miles to ten, while those of 
the smaller streams are proportionally narrower. 

NAVIGABLE WATEKS. 

The Mississippi washes the entire eastern border of the State a distance of ^ye hun- 
dred miles. The Missouri washes the western boundary from the north-west corner 
southward some two hundred and fifty miles, to the mouth of the Kansas, whence it 
takes a course south of east, through the heart of the Stat«, to its junction with the 
Mississippi, a distance of nearly four hundred miles. ^ 

Besides these two mighty streams, they have many tributaries within tlie State which 
are more or less navigable for steamboats, keelboats, and barges. On the right bank 
of tlie Missouri, the Gasconade, the Osage, and the LaMine, are navigable. The 
lumber business of the Gasconade makes its navigation a matter of importance. The 
trade of the towns on the Osage has induced steamers to make regular trips as high as 
Warsaw. Barges and keelboats might pass up as high as the State line. There is no 
business to call boats up the LaMine, even the short distance its waters are navigable. 

On the left bank, the Platte, the Chariton, and Grand river, are navigiible for keel- 
boats and barges, and even steamers have made some few trips on tlieir waters. The 
DesMoines, Salt river, and the Meramec, the St. Francois and White rivers, have 
been navigated by steamers on a few important occasions. Barges miglit be used on 
all of these 'and several other streams for the transportation of merchandise and the 
products of the country on their shores. 

SMALLER STREAMS. 

There are a vast number of smaller streams, such as are called rivers, creeks, and 
branches. A glance at the map will show how well these are distributed over the 
entire surface and supply an abundance of water to all parts of the State. 

SPRINGS. 

No country Is better supplied with bold springs of pure waters. Out of the bottoms 
there is scarcely a section of land but has one or more perennial springs of good water. 
Many of these springs are large, even beyond the conception of those who have not 
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seon the rivers which flow from them and drive the mills and machinery placed upon 
their waters. One may serve as a sample. BryceVs spring, on the Nian^ua, discharges 
10,927,872 cubic feet of water per diem, drives a large flouring mill, and flows away a 
river forty- two yards in width. These vast springs are very numerous in the south 
part of the State. 

SALT SPRINGS 

Are very abundant in the central part of the State. These springs ai^ large and 
numerous, and discharge vast quantities of excellent brine, in Cooper, Saline, How- 
ard, and the adjoining counties. These brines are near the navigable waters of tha 
Missouri, in the midst of an abundance of wood and coal, and might furnish salt 
enough to supply all the markets of the continent. 

SULPHUR SPRINGS 

Are also numerous and more generally difl'used throughout the State. The Chouteau 
springs in Cooper, the Monagan springs in St. Clair, the Elk springs in Pike, and the 
Cheltenham springs, St Louis count3', have acquired considerable reputation as salu- 
brious waters, and have become places of popular resort. Thei*e ai-e good sulphur 
springs in at least half the counties in the State, and the waters of the most of them 
arc good, and similar to the waters of the Chouteau and the Elk springs. 

CHALYBEATE SPRINGS. 

There are a great many springs in the State which are impregnated with some of 
the salts of iron. Those containing carbonates and sulphates are most abundant; 
some of these have acquired considerable reputation as medicinal waters. Sweet 
springs, on the Blackwater, arc perhaps the most popular and valuable of the kind 
in the State. 

PETROLEUM SPRINGS. 

Tar springs, as they are called, are found in Carroll, Ray, Randolph, Cass, Lafay- 
ette, Bates, Vernon, and other counties of the State. Many of these springs discharge 
considerable quantities of oil. The variety called lubricating oil is the more common. 
It is impossible to say with certainty whether petroleum will bo found in paying 
qoantities in these localities; but the fact that it has been flowing from springs in 
such quantities would indicate some abundant source; and there is scarcely a doubt 
that there are reservoirs of considerable quantities. Where these reservoirs are, no 
one can tell with certainty, and all explorations must be undeiiaken in a considerable 
degree of uncertainty; and the fact that a few holes have been bored at any given 
locality without finding these reservoirs does not prove their non-existence. In this, 
as in all other oil regions, boring is a matter of chance. Not more than one hole in 
fifty has been successful, even in the most favored regions; and yet the vast wealth 
obtained by the few fortunate has induced the many to invest in the uncertain business. 

WATER-POWER. 

Though steam has to a great extent been substituted for water in driving machinery, 
a good water-power is still valuable for many purposes, especially in new rural com- 
munities. There are places in all our streams, save the Mississippi and Missouri, 
where the)' might be dammed and made to drive the machinery of mills and factories. 
8uch places are most numerous in the south part of the State, where the streams have 
rock -beds to support the dams and make them permanent. I have noticed excellent 
localities of the kind on the Osage, Niangua, Fomme de Terre, Sac, jSpring river. 
Big river, Castor, Meramec, Bourbeuse, Gasconade, Currant river. White river, 
Grand river, LaMine, etc. But the most valuable water-powers are the large springs 
which are so abundant throughout neai'ly all the counties in the southern part of the 
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State. Many of these springs arc now used to drive mills of various kinds. Thoy are 
particularly abundant on the waters of the Meraniec, Gasconade, Bourbeuse, Osage, 
Niangua, Spring, White, Sugar, Big, Currant, Little, and Blacli rivers. 

No water-power can excel that at Bryce's spring, on tlie Niangua. It discharges 
about 11,000,000 cubic feet of water per diem, with no perceptible variation of tem- 
perature or quantity. The temperature is about 60° Fahrenheit, so warm that no ice 
forms in it to obstruct the machinery; and the quantity is so regular that the machinist 
may know how much power it will exert each moment from the beginning to the end 
of the year, and can construct his dams and machinery economically, with just enough 
strength to meet the necessities of the ease; whereas in streams, the uncertain rise and 
fall of the water and the ice are sources of great loss and annoyance. 

There are hundreds of these springs sufficiently large to drive mills and factories; 
and the time is not far distant when these vast limpid fountains will make a thousand 
burrs and saws whirl and dance to their dashing music. 

PRATB1E8. 

When the country emerged from the waters which last covered it, the marls of the 
bluff formation occupied nearly all the surfiKe of thi9 StAte, and a rank vegetation of 
grasses and other plants sprang up, forming one vast prairie. Young trees grew with 
the other vegetation, but the tires which overran the country killed them out on the 
dryer and richer portions. They grew apace where the tires were too weak, by reason 
of water or a scarcity of vegetation, to destroy them. As the forests increased in size, 
they acquired power to withstand and check the fires; and thus they have gradually 
encroached upon the prairie, until more than one-half of the btate is covered by our 
magnificent forests. 

If a line be drawn from Hannibal to the south-west corner of the State, nearly all 
that portion to the north-west of the line will be prairie, and that on the south-east of 
it will be timber. Large areas of timber skirt the streams and cover portions of the 
uplands on the prairie side, and long arms of the prairie extend along the divides into 
the timbered side, as from Macon down along the North Missouri railroad to St. 
Charles, from Cass eastward along the Pacific railroad to Cole, and from Newton up 
along the highlands through Greene to Webster and eastward; and small patches of it 
checker the whole timbered region, even to the swamps of the south-east. 

The bottom prairies are level, and often sublime In their vast extent; while upland 
prairies are roUlng and grand In their endless succession of undulation , like the 
ocean subsiding from the effects of a storm • 

TIMBEB. ^ 

I herewith furnish you a descriptive catalogue of the trees, shrubs, and vines of the 
State, for the Agricultural Report, from which it will be seen that there is an abund- 
ance of the very best kinds of lumber, and that the useful varieties are as well 
distributed as in any portion of the Union : 

Fine, walnut, cherry, ash, maple, birch, hickory, oak, linden, cottonwood, poplar, 
sweet, black and yellow gum, cedar, cypress, sycamore, locust, coffee-tree, elm, 
pecan, chestnut, tulip-tree (the "whife and yellow poplar'* of Kentucky and southern 
Missouri), beech, willow, hackberry, mulberry, tupelo, catalpa, ironwooil. horn- 
beam, and box -elder, are found in great abundance in the State, and many of them in 
all their known varieties. There are six species of hickory, three of locust, eigliteeu 
of oak, and varieties of other trees in like proportion. 

All these kinds of trees grow very large in our deep rich soils and our wanu climate. 
The following, selected from the catalogue I send you for the Agricultural Report, 
will give an idea of the vast size to which these trees grow in our State: 

Sycamores, 180 feet high and 43 feet in circumference; oaks, 100 feet high and 29 
feet in circumference; cypress, 130 feet high and 28 feet in circumference; walnuts, 
110 feet high and 22 feet in circumference. 
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Bat no figures, no descriptions, can give an idea of the grandeur and glorious 
beauty of our forests. Like Niagara, they must be seen, examined ft'om above 
and below, and re-examined, visited and revifiited, before they can be fully appreci- 
ated. One must walk in the midst of these mighty monarchs of the forest until lie 
feels like a pigmy among giants; and must admire the grape-vines hanging like huge 
cables from their lofty branches, and mingling their purple clusters with the highest 
foliage, and the large orange flowers of the trumpet-ci'eeper, and the crimson foliage 
of the American ivy, warming and beautifying their sombre shades; he must see these 
glories before he can appreciate their sublime beauty and grandeur. 

Here, too, the utilitadau can find woods suitable for all the useful purposes to which 
they are applied. Oak, hickory, maple, ash, mulberry, locust, linden, poplar, elm, 
walnut, and pine, for carriages, wagons, and agricultural implements; pine, linden, 
poplar, Cottonwood, walnut, cypress, cedur, oak, and gum, for houses and other 
buildings; walnut, poplar, linden, maple, cherrj', coffee-tree, locust, gum, mulberry, 
tupelo, pine, cypress, cedar, birch, hickory, and oak, for cabinet-work; cedar, locust, 
oak, hickoiy, mulberry, and pine, for fences; and Osage orange, thorns, buckthorns, 
and cedar, for hedges. Millions of these varieties of lumber are destroyed every 
year in opening farms; and meanwhile we are importing millions in furniture and 
agricultural implements, and lumber for the various kinds of carpentry. There is 
poor economy in importing walnut, pine, cherry, poplar, birch, maple, oak, linden, 
and cedar, manufactured into furniture, from the Ohio and its tributaries, when we are 
destroying upon our farms more and better lumber of the same varieties every year. 

While the Europeans are cultivating our foi-est trees and using our beautiful woods for 
their finest furniture, we are sending to Honduras and both Indies for woods to make 
our cliairs and tables. While we are compelled to pay quadruple tribute to the iron, 
woolfu, cotton, silk, linen, shoe, hat, cap, and glove manufacturers of Europe and 
the East, let us have the manhood, at least, to manufacture our own lumber and 
make our own chairs and plows and wooden spoons. 

GEOLOGY. 

The geology of Missouri presents a great variety of rocks and usefUl minerals. 
Ever since the early Spanish and French adventurers came to our borders, Missouri 
has been famous for her mineral wealth. Though Whitney disparaged our veins of 
lead and copper; tliough Daddow has demolished our iron mountains and scratched 
out our coal beds ; and though our geologists and diemists have found an abundance 
of gold and platinum, which nobody loves well enough to work, still our mines of 
lead and copper and cobalt and nickel are yielding up their shining ores; our iron 
mountains still stand upon their molten bases, and our vast ooalbeds sUll sleep beneath 
our broad prairies for the drill and pick of some live i)eople to summon them forth to 
Tvarra, serve, and make tlie nation rich. 

The following geological systems are found in the State: 

I. Quarfemaiy /S'y«tom— which is made up of four formations: Alluvium, Bottom- 
prairie, Bluff, Drift. These surface deposits are well developed and form the basis of 
our rich soils. 

II. Tertiary Syatem.— The beautiful variegated sands and clays and shales and iron 
ores, which skirt the swamps of south-east Missouri along the blufis fVom Commerce 
to the Chalk Bluffs in Arkansas, belong to this system. 

III. Oretaeeoua (?) Stfatem.-^Tihe ruptered and tilted beds of hornstone, variegated 
sandstones and clays, on the bluffis above Commerce, probably belong to this system. 

IV. Carboniferotis Syatem-^whlch is made up of the Coal Measures, Kaskas^kia Lime- 
stone, Ferruginous Sandstone, St. Louis Limestone, Archimedes Limestone, Encrini- 
tal Limestone. 

V. Devonian <$y9fem— which contains the Chouteau Limestone, Vermicular Sand- 
stone, Lithographic Limestone, Hamilton Shales, Onondaga Limestone (?), Oriskany 
Sandstone. 



Masrnesian Limestone Series. 
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VI. Vjrptr SUurian System — of which we have Lower Heldeberg, l^iagara Group, 
Cape Girardeau Limestone. 

VJI. Lower SUurian Syaiem-^f which we have the Hudson River Group, Trenton 
Limestone, Black River and Bird's-eye Limestone. 

Ist. Magnesion Limestone. 
Ist. or Saccharoid Sandstone. 
2d . Ma ornesian Li mestone . 
2d. Sandstone. 
3d. Mai^esian Limestone. 
3d. Sandstone. 
4th. Magnesian Limestone. 
The upper part of the Magnesian Limestone Series is doubtless equivalent to the 
Calciferous Sandrock, and the lower part of the Potsdam Sandstone. 

VIII. Azoic System — Below the Magnesian Limestone Series, we have a series of 
metamorphosed slates, which are doubtless older than the known fossiliferous strata; 
whether they belong to thcTaconic, the Laurentian, or Haronian, I am unable to say. 

IGNEOUS BOCKS. 

These are porphyry, granite and greenstone, trap. The economical relations of 
these rocks will be shown in treating of the useful minerals which they conLiin. 

COAL. 

Mineral coal has done much to promote the rapid progress of the present century; 
commerce and manufactures could not have reached their present unprecedented 
prosperity without its aid; and no people can expect success in those departments of 
human industry, unless their territory furnishes an abundance of this useful mineral. 

Previous to the geological survey, it was known that coal existed in many counties 
of the State, but there was no definite knowledge of the continuation of workable 
beds over any considerable areas; but since the geological survey commenced, the 
south-eastern ontcrop of the coal measures has been traced fi*om the monUi of the 
Des Moines, through Clark, Lewis, Shelby, Monroe, Audrain, Boone, Cooper, 
Pettis, Henry, St. Clair, Bates, Vernon, and Barton, into Uie Indian Territory, and 
every county on the north-west of the line is known to contain more or less coal, giving 
ns an area of over 26,000 square miles of coal-beds in that part of the State. 

The geological survey has proved the existence of vast quantities of coal in Johnson, 
Pettis, Lafayette, Cass, Cooper, Chariton, Howard, Boone, Saline, Putnam, Ad^r, 
Macon, Carroll, Ray, Callaway, Audrain; and it is confidently expected that the 
counties to the north-west will prove to he as rich when fully examined. 

Outside of the coal field, as given above, the regular coal rocks also exist in Rjills, 
Montgomery, Callaway, St. Charles, and St. Louis, and local deposits of cannel and 
bituminous coal in Moniteau, Cole, Morgan, Crawford, Callaway, and probably other 
counties. 

"Workable beds of good coal exist in nearly all places where the coal measures are 
developed, as some of the best beds are near the base, and must crop out on the 
borders of the coal field. This is found to be the fact where examinations have been 
made. All of the little outliers along the borders contain more or less coal, though 
the strata are not more than forty or fifty teet thick. 

But exclusive of these outliers and local deposits, we have an area of twenty-six 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-seven square miles of the regular coal meHSiu*es. 
If the average thickness of workable coal be one foot only, it will give 2t), 887, 000, 000 
tons* for the whole area occupied by coal rocks. But in many places, the thickness 

* The mining engineere of England idlow 1,000,000 tons per square mile for every foot of work- 
able coal. 
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of the workable beds is over fifteen feet, and the least estimate that can be made for 
the whole area is five feet. This will give 134,485,000,000 tons of g^ood available coal 
in our State. In our efforts to estimate the economical value of so vast a deposit of 
this most useful miueraU we should constantly bear in mind the position of these beds, 
beneath the soil of one of the richest agricultural regions on the continent, within a 
State whose manufacturing and commercial facilities and resources are scarcely Infenoi 
to an}', and adjacent to the Missouri river and the Pacific, the North Missouri and tlie 
Hannibal and St. Joseph railroads. ^ , 

With all these advantages of location, the certainty that these coal-beds can furnish 
100,000,000 tons per annum for the neijt thirteen hundred years, and then have enough 
left for a few succeeding genemtions, is a fact of no small importance to the State. 

The local deposits of cannel and common bituminous varieties furnish some of the 
best coal in the State; and chough many of these will not yield sufficient quantities for 
exportation or extensive manufacturing purposes, they arc of great value for supply- 
ing t\u\ lociil dcmiand. But some of the beds of the cannel varieties could furnish a 
very large supply of an excellent article for gas, oil, and those manufacturing purposes 
where a light pure coiil, producing an abundance of flame, is desirable. 

IKON. 

Among minerals, iron stjuids pre-eminent in its influence upon the power and pros- 
perity of a nation. Nations who possess it in large quantities, artd by whom it is 
extensively manufactured, seem to partake of its hardy nature and sterling qualities. 
Missouri possesses an inexhaustible supply of the very best ores of this metal, and all 
desirable facilities for becoming the great iron mart of the western continent. 

Specular Oxide of Iron. — This is one of the most abundant and valuable ores In the 
State. Iron mountain is the largest mass obsei-ved; it is two hundred feet high, and 
covers an area of ^\e hundred acres, and is made up almost entirely of this ore in its 
purest form. The quantity above the surface of the valley is estimated at 230,000,000 
tons. But this is only a fraction of the ore here, as it descends to unknown depths, 
and every foot of the descent will yield some 3,000,000 tons. 

Veins of this ore cut the porphyry at the Shut-in, the location of the first iron 
furnace erected in this region. Fine beds of this ore were also found at the Buford 
ore-bed, at the big Bogy mountain, at Russell mountain, at the James iron works, 
and other localities in Phelps county; and in sections two, three, ten, and eleven, of 
township thirty-live, range four west, in Dent county, on the South-west Paoirtc 
railroad; also, in section thirty-one, township thirty-seven, range twelve west, in 
Pulaski county. 

Silicious specular oxide of iron exists in vast quantities in Pilot Knob, where it has 
been worked for many years. 

The specular and masfnetic oxides exist in large veins in the porphyry of Shepherd 
mountain. It is a very pure ore, and large quantities have been mixed and smelted. 

There is enough of the very best quality within a few miles of Pilot Knob and Iron 
mountain to furnish one million tons of manufactured iron per annum for the next 
two hundred years. 

All those ores are well adapted to the manufacture of pig metal, and the most ot 
them are suitable for making blooms by the Catelan process, and steel by the Bes- 
semer process. 

Hematite of good quality is veiy common, in large deposits, in the magncsian 
limestone series. It is also abundant, but generally of an inferior quality, in the fer- 
ruginous sandstone and tertiary rocks. Large quantities of this ore have been discov- 
ered in Cooper, St. Clair, Greene, Henry, Franklin, Benton, Dallas, Camden, Stone, 
Madison, Iron, Washington, Perry, St. Francois, Reynolds, Stoddard, Scott, and 
Dent counties. The beds discovered in Scott and Stoddard counties are very exten- 
sive, and of good quality. The beds in the tertiary rocks of Scott county are of poor 
quality. 
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Bog ore is veiy abundant in the swamps of south-east Missouri. I examined Tast 
beds of it in Soott county, on the Stake frlades. From this point the ore wn» seen at 
short intervals in St. Jobn^s lalce down to the Iron Ore ford, where the quantity is 
very great. This ore also exists in Big Cypress, west of Sandy prairie. It was also 
discovered in extensive beds in the swamp south-west of Charleston, in Mississippi 
county, fn Dunklin county, in Buffalo and Honey Cypresses, fine beds were^iscov- 
ered several miles In length. The quantity of this ore, in this part of the State, is 
very great; more than enough to supply all future demands. 

SPATHIC ORE, OB CARBONATE OF IBON. 

This ore is found in greater or less quantities ih all parts of the State where the coal 
measures exist, but the most valuable beds yet examined are those in the tertiary 
rocks in Scott county. 

LEAD. 

Next to iron, lead is perhaps the most abundant of all the valuable metals in the 
State. Our lead mines have been worked with great success for the last half century. 
It is true that the amount of mining done and the success of various points have been 
somewhat variable, as is always the case in mining operations where conducted and 
carried on by men who have but little capital and practical knowledge of the work, 
as ours have been— in some considerable degreee,.ac least. Many of oiu* mines have 
been neglected for various reasons: some on account of disputed titles, others from 
the general depression of the business, and otliers on account of the late military 
troubles. But there is no good reason to suppose our mines would be less productive 
now than at any previous period. Few or none have been exhausted, and many are 
now worked with greater success than at any previous time. All the facts encourage 
a more extended effort to work and more fully develop some of the neglected mines 
and open new ones. 

Our space will not permit a detailed account of the lead mines of the State. There 
are more than five hundred localities, old and new, that promise good returns to the 
miner. Two hundred and sixteen have been catalogued, in my report, on the South- 
west Branch of the Pacific niilroad. 

The eastern lead region comprises a large portion of Franklin, Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Crawford, Phelps, Dent, Madison. St. Francois, Ste. Genevieve, and some 
parts of the adjoining counties, giving an area of some five thousand square miles. 

The south-western lead region comprises a large portion of Newton, Jasper, and 
small tracts of the adjoining couutics, making an area of about two hundred square 
miles-. 

The Osage lead region contains a considerable portion of Cole, Moniteau, Morgan, 
Benton, Camden, and Miller counties— an area of about one thousand square miles. 
The southern lead region comprises portions of Taney, Christian, Webster, and 
perhaps other counties. The extent is not known, as that part of the State has not 
been fully examined, but there is at least one hundred square miles in the ooantiea 
above named. 

It is not to be supposed that these areas, large as they are, contain all the lead 
lands of the State. 

We have not yet examined a sinsrle county south of the Osage and the Missouri, 
save in the swamp country, without finding in it more or less of this valuable mineral; 
and besides, nearly all the counties are underlaid by the true lead-bearing rocks of our 
State. We have, then, six thousand three hundred square miles in which lead de- 
posits, in workable quantities, have been found and successfully worked; and at least 
fifteen thousand square miles more of lead-bearing rocks, where we may reasonably 
expect to find valuable deposits of this mineral. I must refer to the geological reports 
for the detailed account of our lead mines. 
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OOPPEB. 

The copper mines of Shannon, Madison, and Franklin counties, have been known 
for a long^ time. Some of the mines of Shannon and Franklin were once worked with 
bright prospects of success; some in Madison are still worked with good results. 

Deposits of copper have been discovered in Dent, Crawford, Benton, Maries, Greene, 
Lawrence, Dade, Taney, Dallas, Phelps, and Wright counties. But the mines in 
Franklin, Shannon, Madison, Crawford, Dent, and Washington, give greater promise 
of yielding profitable results than any others yet discovered. 

When capitalists are prepared to work these mines in a systematic manner, they 
may expect good returns for the money invested. 

ZINC. 

Sulphuret of zinc is very abundant in nearly all the mines in south-western Missouri, 
particularly in those mines in Newton and Jasper, in the mountain limestone. The 
carbonate and the silicate occur in the same localities, though in much smaller quan- 
tities. The ores of zinc are also found in greater or less abundance in all the counties 
on the south-western branch; but the distance from market and the difficulties in 
smelting the most abundant of these ores, the sulphuret, have prevented the miners 
from appreciating its real value. It often occurs in such large masses as to impede 
very materially the progress of mining operations. For this reason Black- Jack is no 
favorite with the miners of the south-west. Many thousand tons have been cast aside 
with the rubbish as so much worthless matter; but the completion of the South-west- 
em Branch will so lessen the cost of transportation as to give a market value to this 
ore, and convert into valuable merchandise the vast quantities of it which would be 
so easily obtained in Jasper, Newton, and other counties of the south-west. 

Considerable quantities of the sulphuret, carbonate, and silicate, also occur in the 
eastern lead regions. At Perry's mine, at Moimt Hope mine (in township 36, range 
33, sections 4 and 7), and at a locality near Potosi, these ores exist in some considerable 
quantities; but little has been done to test the value of the ores of zinc in these and 
other localities in the State. 

Probably the largest deposit of calamine thus far found in the State, is in Taney 
county. 

CX)BALT AND NICKEL. 

Ores of these metals obtained in some considerable quantities in Mine LaMotte, and 
small quantities have been discovered in other localities. 

MANGANESE.* 

The peroxide of manganese exists in small quantities in the second sandstone on the 
plank-road west of Ste. Genevieve, and at Buford's ore-bank. 

SILVEB. 

Silver has not been discovered in the State, save in small quantities in the sulphuret 
of lead. 

GOLD. 

Gold has been found in very small quantities in a few places in the State, but It is 
doubtful whether any of the localities will pay for working them. 

BUILDING MATERIAL. 

The possession of materials for the construction of habitations is one of the first 
necessities of the human race; and as the race advances in civilization and wealth, 
the demand for the more beautif^il and durable qualities constantly increases, and it 
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becomes a matter of no small importance to determine whether we are prepared to 
supply the demand which our advancement will create for dwellings, warehouses, 
and public edifices. 

Our examinations in Missouri prove tlie existence of such materials in nearly every 
formation in the State. Limestones, suitable for building purposes, are abundant in 
the upper and middle coal series, in the St. Louis limestone, the Archimedes lime- 
stone, the Encrlnital limestone, the Chouteau limestone, the Onondaga limestone, 
the Cape Girardeau limestone, the Trenton limestone, and the second, third, and 
fourth Magnesian limestones. 

All these formations are more or less employed in the places where they are exi>osed. 
Numbers one and six of the upper coal series furnish the rock used in the Pi-esby terian 
church, and the public house erected by Mr. Park, at Parkville, and in the ))ublic 
buildings at Fort Leavenworth, all of which Indicate their durability and beauty; and 
the ease with which it is wrought into any desirable form renders it a very economical 
building material. Number forty-one of middle coal series is a light gray semi-crys- 
talline limestone, which is both durable and beautiful. It is used at Lexington. 

The St. Louis limestone has many beds of excellent rock, which are extensively 
quarried and employed for various purposes in St. Louis county. The Archimedes 
beds furnish a great amount of ver}' durable limestone. It is used for the custom- 
house in St. Louis. The Encrinital strata are more extensively employed for economi- 
cal purposes than any other limestone in the State. The State-university and the 
court-house at Columbia furnish abundant proof of its adaptation to buikling pur- 
poses. The upper beds of Trenton limestone, and the dark compact and the light 
magnesian strata in the lower part, are very desirable building stones, but the middle 
beds are not so durable; still they are sometimes used. The court-house in St. Louis 
presents good examplps of the Trenton limestone. 

The strata of cotton rock so abundant in the Magnesian limestones are much used. 
The state-house, court-house, and many other buildings at Jefferson City, sliow the 
adaptation of this limestone to such purposes. This is the same as the buff lime- 
stone imported into St. Louis from Illinois for houses. This rock is equally good at 
many localities in our own State. These formations also contain numerous Ijods of 
the silicious and the magnesian crystalline varieties, wliich are much stronger and 
more durable than the cotton rock. 

MABBLES. 

There ate several beds of excellent marble in the State. 

The fourth division of Encrinital limestone is a white, coarse-grained, crystjilline 
marble, of great durability. It crops out in several places in Marion county. One 
of the best localities is in the bluffs of die Mississippi, between McFarlin's branch 
and the Fabius. The Lithograph limestone would furnish a hard, fine-grained, 
bluish-drab marble that would contrast finely with white varieties in tesselated pave- 
ments for halls and courts. 

The Cooper marble of the Onondaga limestone has numerous pellucid crystals of 
calcareous spar disseminated through a drab, or bluish-drab, fine, compact base. It 
exists in groat quantities on the LaMiue, in Cooper, and on See's creek, and iu other 
places in Marion; and it is admirably adapted to many ornamental uses. 

McPherson's marble, a bed of the Trenton limestone, situated in the vicinity 
of Eattlesnake creek, is a hard, light-colored, compact limestone, intersected 
with variegated surface. When well polished, it appears to be strong and durable. 
McPherson's marble block, on Fourth street, St. Louis, is constructed of it. 

Cape Girardeau marble is also a part of the Trenton limestone, locat<jd near Cape 
Girardeau. It is nearl}^ white, strong and durable. There are several beds of very 
excellent marble in the magnesian limestone series. In sections thirty-four and 
thirty-five of township thirty- four, range three east, are several beds of semi-crystal- 
line light-colored marbles, beautifully clouded with buff and flesh colors. They 
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receive a fine polish, are durable and well fitted for many varieties of ornamental 
work and building purposes. But one of the most desirable of the Missouri marbles 
is in the third magnesian limestone, on the Niaugua. It is a fine-grained, crystal- 
line, silico-magnesian limestone, of a liajht-drab, slightly tinged with peach-blossom 
and beautifully clouded with the same hue or llesh-color. It is twenty feet thick, and 
crops out in the bluffs of the Niangua. This marble is rarely surpassed in tiie 
qualities which fit it for ornamental architecture. 

There are, also, several other beds in this and the other magnesian limestones, 
whicli ai-e excellent marbles. Some are plain, while others are so clouded as to 
present the appesirance of breccias. 

The beautiful Ozark marbles are well known. Some of them have been used in 
ornamenting the capitol at Washington. 

GRANITE. 

Granite Knob will furnish any amount of a superior coarse granite, admirably well 
adapted to all structures where durability and strength are desirable. Its introduction 
to general use in St. Louis would add much to the architectural effects produced by 
her public and private edifices. 

BRICK. 

The pipe-clay and sands of the drift will furnish a large amount of the very best 
materials suitable for manufacturing the most durable and beautiful bricks. The 
argillaccons portions of the Bluff make a very good article. It is generally diffused, 
and is almost universally employed for that purpose. Nearly every township iu the 
State has an abundance of these clays. 

laB&BRIC&S 

Are manufactured from the flre-claj's of the lower coal series in St. Louis county. 
These bricks have the reputation of possessijig fine relVactory properties. There are 
many beds of fire-clay in the coal measures; and besides, some beds of the Hudson 
river group in Ralls and Pike counties, of the Hamilton group in Pike and Marion, 
and of the vermicular sandstone and shales on North river, seem to possess all the 
quidities of the very best fire-clays. The quantity of these clays is great, almost 
beyond computation. No possible demand could exhaust them. 

FIEE-EOCK 

Has often been observed. Some of the more silicious beds of the coal measures are 
very refractory, as many have discovered. The upper strata of the ferruginous 
sandstones, some arenaceous beds of the encrinital limestone, the upper part of the 
Chouteau limestone, and the fine-grained impure beds of the magnesian limestones, 
all possess qualities which will enable them to withstand the action of fire. But the 
second and third sandstones are the most refractory rocks yet examined. They are 
used in the furnaces at Iron Mountain and Pilot Knob. 

PAINTS. 

There arc several beds of purple shales in the coal measures which seem to possess 
the properties requisite for paints used in outside work. Numbers ten, thirty-one, 
and fifty, of this formation, have shades of a bright purple color, and a firm texture; 
but number ten possesses the best qualities. Yellow and red ochres are found in 
considerable quantities. 

CEMENTS. 

All of the limestotie formations in the State, from the ooal measures to the fourth 
magnesian, have more or less strata of very nearly pure carbonate of lime, which will 
consequently make good quick-lime. But few. if any, of the States have such an 
abuudancG and so jj^eneral a distribution of this important article of domestic use. 
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HYDEAULIC CEAIENT. 

All the limestones whose physical characters indicated hydraulic properties have 
heen collected, and some of them subjected to ^malysis. So far as can be judged from 
the results obtained, we have many beds possessing hydraulic properties. 

The middle beds of the vennicular sandstone and shales are liydraulic, as indicated 
by the analysis. 

The upper beds of the lithographic limestones come in this class. 

The analysis and description show good hydraulic properties in the Cape Girardeau 
limestone. 

Several beds in the magnesian limestone formations are hydraulic. 

The upper division of the Chouteau limestone formation, as it is developed in 
Boone, Cooper, and Moniteau counties, gives the best indications of excellent hy- 
draulic properties both in its texture and composition. These very much resemble 
the hydraulic strata at Louisville, and they would Airnish any desirable quantity. 

The upper and lower beds of the Hudson river group give good evidence of being 
hydraulic. 

From present indications, the hydraulic limestones of our State may be expected to 
supply the home demand and furnish large quantities for exportation. 

BOAD MATERIALS. 

In a country where the superficial deposits make such bad roads, it is a matter of 
no small importance to have an abundance of good materials for highways. The 
limestones, so abundant in the country, are much used for macadamized roads. But 
the rapid pulverization of lime-rock, and the consequent mud and dust, particularly 
in towns and cities, render it very desirable to point out a more durable and economi- 
cal substitute. The coarse gravels of the Boulder formation, and of the river-beds, 
furnish an abundance of the best possible substitute. These deposits contain gravela 
of any degree of fineness — from the sand, suited to formation of footpaths, to the 
best pebbles adapted to carriageways. Any amount of any given coarseness may 
be obtained by screenhig, in all parts of the country, either from the drift or the 
river-beds. f 

These pebbles have.the advantage of limestone in several particulars: JPYr»/— -They 
are more durable, being fragments of chert and the harder igneous and crystalline 
rocks, which have withstood the action of tliose unknown but all-powerful causes 
which have worn away and ground to dust so large a portion of our superficial rocks, 
ajid transported to our territory such quantities of the rocks in situ several hundred 
miles to the north. Those from the river-beds, also, have been exposed to aqueous 
action for unknown ages. Second — They are less injurious to animals and carriages ,\ 
as all the pebbles are water-worn and rounded. Third— -By their use we should 
avoid the impalpable dust of the limestone, so injurious to health and property in our 
cities. We should also escape much of the mud, which is scarcely less objectionable. 

SOILS. 

The soil of a country is the great source of national prosperity and power and indi- 
vidual wealth and happiness. Adam commenced its cultivation in Eden, and his 
successors on the earth have ever found its culture their most useful and delightful 
employment. 

No department of agricultural science is more defective than the classification and 
nomenclature of soils. No system has been adopted by which the many varieties of 
soils can be so arranged and described that all can be readily identified. This state of 
the case is due, doubtless, to two principal causes: First, the varieties of soils pass 
into each other by such an infinite number of graduations that it is well-nigh iraposfd- 
ble to point out any definite lines of separation; second, farmers have been so averse 
to scientific names which are definite, that writers on the subject have used the indefl- 
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nite terms ^nerally employed — often, too, in a sense entirely different from their 
common signification among farmers, thus creating a concision of names. 

I shall therefore describe the principal varieties of soils under the names commonly 
applied to them, as I have learned them from the farmers in the various parts of the 
State. Some will be disappointed in not finding their favorite names, as the same soil 
is known by different names in different regions of the country; and as the varieties 
are so numerous that it will be impossible to enumerate all in the limits assigned to 
this article, the most important and marked varieties only will be described. 

In the popular nomenclature we have some very general names, which are very 
definite when considered in some of their relations, as timbered lands and prairie lands. 
These names distinctly mark the soils in the timber and those on the prairie, but do 
not indicate the quality of the soils any further than they are produced by those rela- 
tions. To the same class of names belong bottom lands and uplands^ sometimes called 
bluff lands. These terms, like those named above, point out an important natural 
division of our soils, though they have no reference to the fertility of those in either 
division. 

Prairie lands are well defined by nature, and distinct from timbered lands in respect 
to the vegetation they naturally produce. The latter produce trees and shrubs, and 
some grasses and other herbaceous plants; and the former produce grasses and other 
herbaceous plants only. But each division contains soils of all grades of productive- 
ness, ftom the very best to the poorest And yet the timbered lands have one marked 
advantage over the prairie. If two soils be taken side by side, both based upon the 
same formation and both subject to the same infiuences during their formation, save 
one has produced trees and the other grasses, and the trees have decayed on the one 
and the grasses have been burned on the other, the former will have moi*e decaying 
vegetable matter, and will be lighter, warmer, and more kindly in cultivation. But 
if both be put under the same culture, this difference will gradually disappear, as the 
vegetable matter will decraase in one and increase in the other. This difference in 
these classes of soils rendered the timbered lands much more popular among the old 
settlers. 

These prairie lands occupy nearly one-half of the entire area of the State ( as 
previously shown), or about 30,000 square miles. They possess all the varieties 
of soils found in the timber, and are identical with them, save in the difference above 
named. 

The grasses are as diversified, and as distinctly mark the varieties of soil on the 
prairies, as do the trees in the timber. The resin-weed, crow-foot, and wild sorghum ^ 
indicate as good soils on the prairies as do the elm, hickory, and walnut, in the tim- 
ber. But, as the trees are more conspicuous and better known, the varieties of soils 
are best known by the timber they produce. 

Bottom lands is a term generally us^d to designate the lands lying in the broad, level 
valleys of our streams. They are divided into bottom timber and bottom prairie. 

The bottom prairie is usually a light, rich, and very productive soil, and the surface 
is usually very level, and sustains a heavy growth of grasses. This soil is but little 
affected by wet or dry seasons. It seldom fails of yielding the very beat crops of 
hemp, com, tobacco, wheat, and other staples. Very good samples of this soil may 
be seen on Bowling Green and Wyaconda prairies, on the Missouri. 

Tliere are a few areas of considerable extent occupied by the bottom prairie on the 
Mississippi, as in St Charles and Marion counties. There arc but few below St. 
Louis. There is but little of it on the Missouri below Glasgow, but above that city 
nearly one-half of the broad bottoms are prairie; some of them twenty to thirty miles 
long and six to twenty miles wide, as the glorious Wyaconda and the Huppan Cuty. 

This variety of soil covers at least 1,000,000 acres in the bottoms of our two great 
rivers. 

It is not surpassed by any country in ease of cultivation and never-failing abundant 
crops of the great staples of tlie country. 
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The bottom prairies are constantly decreasingr by the action of the rivers, the 
encroachments of the timber, and by cultivation. 

Alluvial bottom and bottom timber are terms ^iven to the timbered portions of our 
river bottoms. There are several varieties of bottom lands which are usually desig- 
nated by the terms high bottom,, low bottom^ wet bottom, swamp, and cypress. 

High bottoms h&Yeli^ht, deep, porous, silicious soils, which produce a magnificent 
growth of white, red, and whahoo elms; su^ar maple, ash, cherry, locust, linden, 
coffee-tree, black and sweet p^ura, buclieye, crab-apple; bur, red, black, laurel, 
scarlet, Spanish, swamp, white, and rock-chestnut oaks; dogwood, thick shellbark 
and pignut hickories; hackberry, persimmon, redbud, black and white walnuts; 
plum, pecan, holly, mulberry, papaw, prairie rose, strawberry bush ; river, frost, 
and muscadine grapes; trumpet and Virginia creepers; poison ivy, wistai'ia, and 
staff tree. 

It covers all the high bottoms of our rivers, an area of at least 5,000,000 acres. It is 
one of our best and most productive soils. It is so light and porous that it is very 
little affected by wet or dry seasons, and the crops seldom fail upon it. These lands 
are above the ordinary high waters. 

Low bottoms have soil similai- to the high bottoms, but so low that they are covered 
by the ordinary overflows. Sycamore, cottonwood, white maple, box elder, red 
birch, buckeye, hackberry, willow, river and frost grapes, and poison ivy, are the 
most common productions. They grow to vast proportions. 

The overflows render these lands nearly useless for farming purposes; but when the 
floods are kept out by levees, they are most productive and valuable. There are large 
areas of these lands in south-east Missouri. 

Swamp, or wet bottom, are terms usually applied to a variety of bottom lands very 
similar to the two preceding, but differ in being so located as to be saturated with or 
nearly covered by water. This excess of water renders them useless for ordinary 
cultivation. They sustain a heavy growth of pin, bur, swamp, white, laurel, black, 
and red oaks; plum, holly, spice-bush, white and black ash, red birch, box elder, 
button-bush, sycamore, cottonwood, coffee-tree, dogwood, red and whahoo elms, 
sweet gum, thick shellbark hickory, Judas-tree, hornbeam, water locust, white and 
red maple, papaw, staff tree, crossvine, poison oak, frost and river grape. 

Cypress— This name is given to low bottoms which are covered with standing water 
for a large part of the year. The decomposition of vegetable matter in these waters 
adds a new deposit of vegetable mould annually to their rich soil, which sustains a 
very heavy growth of cypress, tupelo, sour gum, ilex, white ash, box elder, sycamore, 
button-bush, red and whahoo elms, hackberry, water locust, white and red maple, 
sweet gum, sassafras, willows; laurel, pin, and Spanish oaks; papaw, cottonwood, 
blackthorn, trumpet-creeper, rattan vine, and poison oak. 

These cypresses are numerous and very extensive in south-east Missouri. Bufi^lo 
Cypress and Honey Cypress are good samples. The central and wettest portions of 
them usually have deposits of bog ore. These soils are useless for ordinary farming 
purposes. 

The uplands have a greater variety of soils, some of which have received names 
derived from the trees they produce; as hackberry lands, hickorj' lands, white-oak 
lands, black-jack lands, and pine lands. 

Hackberry lands possess the best upland soils in the State. The growth is hackberry, 
American elm, wild cherry, redbud, papaw, honey locust, pignut hickory, coffee- 
tree; swamp, white, and chestnut oaks; black and white walnut, mulberry, linden; 
river and summer grapes. 

This soil is pi-evalent in Jackson, Buchanan, Lafayette, Cass, Saline, Clay, Platte, 
Ray, Chariton, and other counties. Where the subsoil is more argillaceous, this is 
somewhat inferior; as in parts of Marion, Howard, Pike, Boone, Carroll, Andrews, 
Bates, St. Louis, and many of the western and eastern counties. 

This soil is also called hemp land, and when on the prairie it is known as resm-weed 
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land and crcw-fooi land. It yields superior crops of hemp, tobacco, corn, wheat, and 
the other staples of the country. Fruits of all kinds do well upon it. 

Hickory land has a soil inferior to the last. Common and shellbarlc hickory; white, 
black, scarlet, chestnut, and laurel oaks; sugar maple, blue ash, black gum, mulberry, 
honey locust, black walnut, papaw, redbud, persimmon, dogwood, red and black 
haws, linden, summer and frost grapes , grow upon it. This soil covers a large area 
in central and southern Missouri, yields good crops of tho staples of the country, and 
is well adapted to fruit culture. 

There is a soil based upon the red clays of southern Missouri nesCrly similar to this 
in fertility and productions. 

White-oak lands occupy ridges and hills where the soils are inferior to the last 
variety. The growth is white, black, and scarlet oak; shcllbark hickory, dogwood, 
sassafras, redbud, sumach, blueberry, and summer grape. 

Nearly all the poor lands north of the Missouri belong to this variety of soil. On 
the south side of the river, the same quantity of soil, or one rather inferior, is called 
post-oak lands, it occupies the same positions and sustains the same growth, with 
post oak for the principal tree. 

The whiU'oak and post-oak lands cover large areas, and, under good cultivation, 
yield good crops of corn, wheat, rye, oats, tobacco, and hay. The subsoil is usually 
richer than the surface, and deep plowing makes a vast diflerence in their productive 
powers. These lands are very superior for fruit culture, and cover many millions of 
acres in southern Missouri, and smaller areas in the northern. 

Bfack'jaek lands are the poorest of all. They occupy poor, rocky, or sandy ridges 
and hills, and sustain a stunted growth of black-Jacks, black hickory, and summer 
grapes. These lands have but little value for ordinary culture, but may be made 
prolitable in fruit culture. Black-jack ridgea occupy considerable areas south of the 
Missouri, and ver3' limited ones on the north. ^ 

Phie lands have a sandy soil, and occupy the plateaus, ridges, and hills, underlaid 
by the sandstones of the magnesiau limestone series. The timber is pine; post, 
white, and black oaks; black hickory, dogwood, sassafras, and summer grape, and 
sometimes other trees and vines. It covers large areas in southern Missouri. 

Magnesian limestone soils are dark, warm, light, and very productive; but they are 
often so situated on hillsides and in narrow valleys as to be inconvenient for ordinary 
tillage. They produce black and wliite walnuts, black gum, white and whahoo 
elms, sugar maple, honey locust, mulberry; white rock-chestnut;, chestnut, post, 
laurel, black, scarlet, and Spanish oaks; persimmon, redbud, sassafras, blue ash; 
common, shellbark, and bittern ut hickory; buckeye, hazel, sumach, dogwood; sum- 
mer, river, and frost grape. 

This variety of soil covers the hillsides, slopes, and narrow valleys of all the coun- 
try underlaid by the magnesian limestone series, extending from Callaway south to 
the Arkansas, and from Jefferson west to Polk county, an area of some twenty thou- 
sand square miles. 

This area includes the Osage, the southern and south-eastern mineral regions, and 
all the counti-y connecting them . 

This is one of the most fertile soils in the State, and produces excellent crops of all 
the staples of the country, but it is peculiarly adapted to the culture of the grape and 
other fruits. The fruit-trees and vines upon this soil are thrifty and productive. The 
broken nature of the country, and the flints often mingled with this soil, render it 
more difficult of cultivation; but its superior fertility and peculiar fitness to the grape 
and other fruit will induce cultivators to overcome these objections when its great 
value is better known. The time is not far distant when these hillsides and ridges of 
this sunny and temperate and beautiful region will be covered with vineyards, and the 
songs of the vine-dresser and the merry vintage will make its teeming thousands 
prosperous, temperate, healthful, and happy. 

These lands, together with the post-oak and pine lands which cover the ridges. 
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plateaus, and hillsides of the raining regions, will enable those favored sections to 
sustain a large agricultural population, in addition to the large mining population 
which will be drawn to it by the inexhaustible mineral deposit. 

NATIVE PASTUBE8. 

Nearly one-half of the State is occupied by broad, rich prairies, which produce 
abundant crops of native grasses, which rival the cultivated species in luxuriance 
and nourishing properties. The young prairie grasses are scarcely inferior to the 
famous blue grass for pasturage, and, when cut before the seed is ripe, are equal to 
timothy and clover for hay. This is proved by the fact that in the prairie regions 
of our State, and westward, good prairie hay brings as good prices as that flrom the 
cultivated grasses. These grasses are not confined to the open prairie, but grow lux- 
uriantly on the ridges and hillsides of the upland forests in all southern Missouri. 

Canebrakci are abundant in the rich bottoms of the sonthern counties, especially 
those of the south-east The cane is evergreen, and fUmishes most excellent pastures 
during the entire year. In the winter its dense foliage affords the very best shelter, as 
well as food, for the stock in these favorite grazing regions. 

Pea-vinei are also very abundant in the timbered bottoms of the State, and furnish 
very attractive and nourishing winter pastures. 

The fruit of the numerous species of oak, hickory, walnut, pecan, beech, and 
hazel, usually furnish a large supply of food most grateful to swine, turkeys, and 
other mast-eating animals. 

These facts, together with the abundance of pure water, render Missouri, particu- 
larly the southern part, a most favored grazing region. The temperate summers, and 
the short, dry, and mi id winters, enable horses, mules, neat cattle, sheep, goats, and 
swine, to live and thrive upon our native pastures with little or no extra food and 
small care from the herdsman. 



TREES, SHRUBS, AND VINES OF MISSOURI. 

BT G. C. SWALLOW. 
[From tbe anpubllshed notes of the Geological Surrey.] 
ALDEB. 

Alnus aendaia (Common Alder).— On streams. The charcoal of this alder is much 
used for the manufacture of gunpowder. 

iPK«o» {lUx) laevigatua (Black Alder, Winter Berry).— In damp woods. Its red 
berries render this, and perhaps two other species, conspicuous in our winter forests. 

APPLE. 

Malu$ eoronaria (Crab Apple).— On borders of prairies and fields, and in open for- 
ests. Ornamental. The most beautiful shrub of our prairie borders and forest glades. 

ASH. 

Fraxinui Americana (White Ash).— Excellent timber for carriages and wagons. 
Fraxinus quadrangulaia (Blue Ash).— Rich soil. 

Fraxinus aambttdfolia (Black Ash).— Rare. This timber is used for baskets and 
chair-bottoms. 
Zanihoxylum Americanum (Prickly Ash).— In rich, moist soils. Medicinal. 
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AZALEA 

Awalea nudiflora (?) (Mountain Honeysuckle).— A beautiful shrub in the mountains 
of Madison county. 

ASPEN. {See Cottonwood,) 

BASSWOOD. 

Tilia Americana {AmericSLn Linden, or Lime).— In rich soils, on upland and in 
bottoms. 

Tilia heieropkylla (f) (Large-leaved Lime, or Linden).— In rich soils. Linden is 
used for carriages and cabinet-work. It is also used for inside work fn building. 

BEECH. 

Fagus ferruginea (Americ4in Beech).— The wood is hard and strong, and suitable for 
plane stocks and other implements, in good soil in south-east Missouri.* 

BIBCn. 

Betvda rubra (Red Birch— River Birch).— On the overflowed banks of streams, with 
Willows, Cottonwood, and Sycamores. Its timber is beautiful, and suitable for various 
kinds of cabinet-work. It makes an excellent charcoal. 

BLACKBEBBT. 

Ruhm viUosus (High Blackberry).— Borders of thickets and fence-rows. Its fruit is 
excellent and abundant. 

Riibus cuneifoliits (?) (Wedge -leaved, or Sand Blackberry). — Fruit very good. 

Hubtia trivialis (Low-bush Blackberry, or Dewberry).— Large, delicious fruit. The 
wild species of blackberry are common and yield an abundance of excellent fruit. 
The Lawton and Dorchester are cultivated with great success in the State. 

BLADDER-NUT. 

Staphylea trifolia (Bladder-Nut). — Common on banks and rocky slopes. The showy, 
pendfnt racemes of white flowers and bladder-like seed-ve«seis render this shrub 
ornamental and unique. 

BUENING BUSH. 

Euonymus airopurpureua (Whahoo, Arrow Wood, Burning Bush).— This is a com- 
mon and beautiful shrub. In autumn the crimson seeds hang like pendent jewels 
from the scarlet calyx, and the leaves change to a deep-bright crimson. It renders 
the autumnal thickets rich and gay. 

Euonymun Americana (Strawberry Bush).— Common in the swamp region of south- 
cast Missouri, where it grows in the forests. The scarlet seeds suspended below the 
crimson pod, ornamented with dark papillae, render this shrub more beautiful than the 
preceiling. Its name comes from the beautiful seed-vessel, which so much resembles 
some varieties of the strawberry. Many of our nurserymen sell the Burning Bush for 
the Strawberry Bush. 

BUTTON BUSH, 

Cephalanthu8 ocddentalia (Button Bush).— Common in wet places. Its numerous 
globular heads of white flowers render it ornamental. 

BUTTONWOOD. 

Platanus occidenialts (Sycamore, American Plane Tree, Buttonwood).— This is 
the largest of all our forest trees. It is abundant on the overflowed margins of our 

• Where no locality is given, the tree la generally diflUsed where the soil ia soitahle. 

8 — Statistics. 
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streams. The wood resembles the maple in general appearances, and has been used 
for some varieties of common furniture. It warps in seasoning more than any com- 
mon lumber. 

BUCKEYE. 

JEsculus flava (Large Buckeye).— This tree is common in our river bottoms, and it 
often grows in rich, moist uplands. It is conspicuous in spring for its early, rich 
fbliage, and its numerous large, showy thyrses of yellow flowers. But few trees are 
more magnificently beautifkil than the large buckeye, covered with its rich green 
Ibliage and large, upright panicles of bright flowers. It is scarcely inferior to its 
eriental cousin, the Uorse Chestnut, from the Levant. 

JSseulus glabra (?) (Ohio Buckeye).— A small tree and not so showy as the last. 

BLUEBEEBY. 

VacciniMm.— Several species (?), common on mountains, and diy, rocky hills. Tlie 
fruit is not so large or abundant as in the Northern States. 

BOX ELDEB. 

Negundo aeeroidea (Box Elder or Ash-leaved Maple).— It grows in the bottoms, and 
sometimes on ricn uplands. The wood is flne-grained, saffron-colored, and shaded 
with violet. In Europe it is used in cabinet-work, particular!}' for inlaying. The 
^Tood is beautiful, and might be made useful for such purposes in this State. 

BUCKTHOBN. 
Ehammi8 laneeolatus (American Buckthorn).— Hillsides and river-banks. 

BUMELIA. 

Bumelia lanuginosa (Bumelia).— It grows near St Louis; one species is very common 
OB the glades over the magnesian limestones, in the southern part of the State. Its 
•pines and branching habit might make it a p:ood hedge plant. 

Bumelia oblongifolia (Oblong-leaved Bumelia).- Common in rocky glades in southern 
Missouri. 

CATALPA. 

Catalpa bignonioidea (Catalpa, or Indian Bean.— This magnificent tree is common in 
the bottom lanOs of south-cast Missouri. The trees on the open banks of the Missis- 
sippi are small, crooked, straggling, and picturesque; but in the forests they are large, 
upright, and often three and four feet in diametiCr and seventy or eighty feet high. 
The timber is very durable. Manj' of the trees in the New Madrid country, which 
were killed by the earthquake of 1811, are still standing and quite sound. These dead 
trees are much used for canoes and other purposes where light and durable timber is 
(tesirable. The broad leaves and large conical thyrses of white and purple flowers 
sender this one of the most beautiful and magnificent trees of the American forest. 
Jh its peculiar style of grand beauty it is scarcely inferior to the magnificent Pawlouia. 
It grows rapidly and is easily propagated by seed. 

CnEREY. 

CerasuM serotina (Wild Cherry, Black Cherry).— This tree is common on rich soils. 
It is a beautiful tree when covered with its numerous racemes of white flowers. The 
wood is flne, hard, and reddish, or nearly the color of mahogany. It takes a fine 
]|olish, and is mtich used in cabinet-work and for gunstocks. 

Cerasua Virginiana (Choke Cherry). — This shrub is very rare, in the northern part of 
tlie State only. 
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CEDAR. 

Juniperus Virginiana (Red Cedar, or Savin).— Common on the rocky bluffs of our 
Streams, where it often ifrows to the hight of forty or fifty feet. The wood is fine- 
grained, light, highly-colored, much used for fence and telegraph posts, pails and 
tubs, and all purposes where light and durable timber is needed. 

Large quantities of it are now being cut and shipped from this State to Europe, for 
the manufacture of pencils. This tree Is much cultivat<?d as an ornamental evergreen. 
Its fruit is medicinal. The twigs often have brown excrescences, which send forth 
long? gelatinous, orange-colored threads in wet weather. They are the seed-vessels 
of a minute fungus — podisoma macropus, 

CANE. 

Antndinaria macrospertna (Cane).— This singular plant is very abundant in south- 
east Missouri , where it forms dense canebrakes. When small it makes most excel- 
lent winter pastures. Animals thrive better in these cane pastures in the winter than 
in the summer, as there are no insects to trouble them. 

The ancient mound-builders used the canes (split), as we do laths, in plastering 
rooms in their houses or mounds. Large quantities of them are now used for fishing- 
rods and pipe-stems. 

CnESTNUT. 

Casfanea vesca (Chestnut). — I have observed this tree in but one place in the State: 
on Bii-d'S Island — a high, round, rocky hill In the "swamp" of south-east Missouri. 

COFFEE -TREE. 

Qynmocladus Canadensis (Coffee-Tree). — Common in rich, moist soils, both bottom 
and upland. Ita wood is hard, tough, compact, and rose-colored; beautiful for 
cabinet-work. 

COKAL-BERRr. 

Symphoricarpus vulgaris (Indian Currant, Coral-Berry). — This small, beautiful 
.<shrub is very common, and often troublesome to the husbandman. It has numer- 
ous clusters of purple berries, which usually remain on the most of the winter. The 
fruit is not so large as that of its white sister, the snowberry. 

CotlONWOOD. 

Populus angulata (Angled Cottonwood, or Carolina Poplar). —A large tree, similar 
to and associated with the following: 

Populus monilifera (Canadensis of Mx., Cottonwood).— This is one of our largest 
forest trees, and grows abundant on our rich overflowed bottoms. Its timber is valua- 
ble for rails and carpentry. 

Populus heterophylla (Argentea Mx., Cotton-Tree, or Downy-leaved Poplar).— In 
the bottoms of south-east Missouri. 

Populus grandidmiata (?) (Large-toothed Aspen). — On high land in Howard 
county. I saw several trees in Howard similar to, if not identical with, this aspen. 

Populus trcmuloides (American Aspen). — In Franklin county. 

Populus alba (White Poplar, Silver-leafed Poplar, Abele).— ITiis beautiful foreign 
tree has in some places escaped from the hands of the cultivator and become 
naturalized. 

CROSS -VnsE. 

Big7ionia capriolata (Cross-Vine) .-This beautiful vine grows in the swamps ot 
south-cast Missouri, where it climbs the highest trees. 

CURRANT. 

Ribcs • One or two species have been observed in the State; very rare. 



J 
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CYPEESS. 

Tcucodium disiiehum (American C3* press).— Common In the swamp country of south- 
east Missouri. The wood is soft, light, and durable. It is much used for carpentry 
and parts of cabinet-work, and especially for shingles and weather-boards. It is one 
of the largest and finest trees of the forest. 

DOGWOOD. 

Cornus floinda (Flowering Dogwood).— This beautiful species is very common, and 
its large flowers are very conspicuous in the spring. 
Comus sericea (Silky Cornel, Kinni-kinnik). — Common on the borders of streams. 
Coj-nu8 asperifolia (Hough -leafed Dogwood).— In dry, rather poor soils. 
Cortiua paniciUata (Panlcled Cornel). — In thickets in moist rich soils, usually water. 

ELDEB. 

Sambucus Canadensis (Common Elder). — In low, rich ground. This is a beautiful 
shrub when its broad, flat, white cymes are in bloom, or when its purple fruit is ripe. 
The berries are used for wine, and its flowers for a domestic medicine. 

ELM. 

Vlmiis Americana (White Elm, American Elm ).— Abundant in deep, rich soils. 
This is the most desirable of all our shade-trees. It grows large and gracefully 
magnificent. The wood is tough and used for hubs of light carriages.. 

Uhnus fidva ( Red Elm, Slippery Elm).— Very abundant in moist, rich soils. The 
wood is more highly colored and superior to that of the white elm. Its inner bark 
yields a most valuable and popular medicine. 

Vlmus alata (Winged Elm, or Whahoo).— This curious tree is common in tho 
southern part of the State. I have never seen it north of the Missouri river. 

Ulmus racemosa (Thomas' Elm). — A few small trees only were observed in this State. 

FALSE INDIGO. 

Amorpka fruticosa (False Indigo, Prairie Locust).— This beautiful shrub is common 
in the rocky beds of branches, especially in the prairies. Its pinnate leaves, similar 
to those of the locust, and its abundance in the prairies, have given it the common 
local name, '* Prairie Locust." Its long spikes of purple flowers and beautiful 
foliage render this little shrub hii^hly ornamental to the rough places it is made to 
adorn. 

Amorpha ea?iescen8 (Lead Plant). — Common on dry, rocky hills in the southern part 
of the State. Not so abundant north. This small shrub has been considered a good 
sign of lead, but no intelligent miner relies upon it. 

GBAPE. 

Vitis cesiivalls (Summer Grape).— Common on dry, rocky slopes and ridges. This 
is usually a small vine, but in rich soils it becomes very large and climbs to the tops 
of the highest forest trees. It is one of the largest wild grapes in the State. The 
berry is mild and pleasant, and is often used for wine. 

Vitis ripai^ (River Grape). — The vine is abundant in the rich alluvial bottoms on 
the borders of our streams, where it grows very large, climbs to the tops of the 
highest trees, and mingles its clusters with their foliage. There are many varieties 
between this and the cestivalis. Some vines have the thick leaves of the summer 
grape and the small sour fruit of the riparia. The clusters of the summer grape are 
often short and cylindrical, without shoulders. 

Vitis ecrrdifolia (Winter Grape, Frost Grape). — This grape is also common on rich, 
moist soils, and often grows very large. There are many varieties between this and 
the river grape. 
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Vitut vulpina (Muscadine, Southern Fox Grape). — ^I observed this vine only in the 
hi^h portions of the swamp country of south-east Missouri. My attention was first 
called to it by Dr. Horner, of Dunklin county, where we measured a vine nine inches 
in circumference and one hundred and thirteen feet hi^h. 

Viti3 i-vpestris (Texas Grape, IJoclc Grape). —I observed this peculiar vine in several 
plaoes in the rocky beds ot *' dry branches' ' in Franklin county. Its fruit is nearly 
as lar^e as the summer grape, in small clusters. It ripens before the summer grape, 
in Auofust. It does not climb like other grapes, but runs along the dry bods of the 
water courses, sending down roots from the joints of the canes as it progresses. Its 
foliage resembles that of the Clinton grape. It should be cultivated. 

Vitis . There is a grape rarely found in this State (very abundant in Kansas) 

which is distinct from any of the preceding. It resembles the river grape in the 
foliage and size and habits of the vine; but the berry is larger, in small, compact, 
shouldered clusters. It ripens in July. The berry is acid and filled with a purple 
pulp and hi<rhly -colored juice. 

Vitis indivisa. — I saw this vine at the Chouteau springs, in Cooper county, and in 
Holt county. 

Vitis bipinnala.— On the river banks in Cape Girardeau and Pemiscot counties. 

GREEN BRIEB. 

Smilax rotundifolia (Green Brier) .—In thickets. A great nuisance. 

Smilax ^^rtM<r«.— Glaucus Green Brier. 

Smilax tamnoldes . — The Green Briers are so interwoven In the thickets along our 
streams that it is difficult to pass through them without coming in disagreeable 
contact Avitli their spines. 

Smilax hasiaia, — In south-east Missouri. 

GOOSEBERRY. 

Hibes cynosbati (Prickly Goosebeny).— In moist, rich land. 

Ribes rotundifolium (Wild Gooseberry).— The shrub is frequently transplanted to 
gardens for its fruit, which is much used for tarts. 

GUM. 

Nyssa ttylveticfi (Black Gum). — Common in the good upland soils in south-east 
Missouri. The wood is light and not liable to split. 

Liquidamber styraeiflua (Sweet Gum.) — This is one of tbe finest forest trees of south- 
east Missouri. It is very large in the moist rich soils of that part of the State. The 
wood is fine-grained, reddish, marked with dark bands, and receives a fine polish. 
It is used for veneering and other cabinet work. 

Nysaa aquatica (Sour Gum).— in swamps of south-east Missouri. 

HACKBERRY. 

CeUis oeeidentalis (American Nettle Tree, or Ilackberry).— It grows in rich soils in 
all parts of the State. 

Ciltia erasaifolia (Thick-Leaved Celtis, or Hackberry).— In rich soils. The timber 
of these trees is but little used, except for firewood and fences. 

The European Nettle Tree, very similar to the American, is used for a great variety 
of purposes. In Italy and south of Franc* it is a favorite shade tree. The wood is 
hard, tough, and compact, and much used for carved work, cisterns and tubs, 
musical instruments, carriages, etc. , and the branches and shoots are extensively 
employed for hay-forks, whip-handles, canes, ramrods, and all similar articles; the 
bark for tanning, and the root for dyeing. Our tree might be equally useful. 
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HAZEL. 

Corylua Americana (American Hazel).-— In thickets on rich soils. The stems are 
very tough and elastic, and the fhilt is excellent. 

HAW. 

Vtbumum leniago (Black Haw).— In thickets and on the borders of streams. The 
fruit is good and the shrub ornamental. 

BED HAW. {See Thorn.) 

HEECULES* CLUB. 

Aralia spinosa (Hercules' Club, or Angelica Tree).— This curious spiny shrub is 
found in Cape Girardeau county, and southward. Very ornamental. 

HICKOBY. 

Carya iomeniosa (White, Common, or Mockernut Hickory). — On good upland soil. 
The fruit is excellent. 

Carya olivcpformis (Pecan). — In rich bottoms. This is one of our largest trees. It 
yields an abundance of the favorite pecan nuts. 

Carya sulcata (Thick Shellbark Hickory). — A large tree in rich bottoms. It pro- 
duces the largest nuts of all the hickories. 

Carya alba [aquamoaa} (Shellbark or Shagbark Hickory).— Common on good up- 
land soils. It produces an abundance of excellent nuts. 

Carya poreina (Pignut Hickory).— On the best soils. The nuts are small tod 
bitter-sweet. 

Carya amara (Bitternut Hickorj'). — In the south-west. Very rare. It has a small 
nut with a thin shell and bitter kernel . 

Carya microcarpa (Black or Bullnut Hickory).— Common on poor ridges with black- 
jack oak. It has a small nut with a thin shell and bitter kernel. Hickory is one of 
the most popular woods for fuel. It is much used for fences, and for wagons, carriages, 
farming implements, and all purposes where a hard, strong timber is needed. Tho 
young trees are cut in great quantities for hoop-poles and walking-sticks. The best 
varieties of the timber are very abundant in all parts of the State. Charcoal from 
hickory is very heavy, and nearly as valuable as that from birch and alder. 

HOP-TBEE. 

Ptelea irifoliata (Hop-Tree, or Shrubby Trefoil).— In north-east Missouri and St. 
Louis county. 

HOP. 

Hamulus lupulus (Hop).— This plant is common on the borders of fields and on the 
banks of streams. It is very much at home for a foreign plant. 

HYDBANGEA. 

Hydrangea arboreseens (Wild Hydrangea). — This is a very common low shrub on 
cool, shaded, rocky banks, near springs and streams. Ornamental. 

HONEYSUCKLE. 

Lonicera parviflora (Small Honeysuckle). — Common on rocky hillsides. 
Lonieera grata (?) (American Woodbine). — Not so common as the last. Both are 
'ery ornamental vines. 



^ 
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HORNBEAM. 

Osirya Virginiea (Hop Hornbeam).— This Is a very common small tree on rocky 
hillsides and on the borders of streams. The wood is hard, firm-g^rained, and strong. 

Carpimis Americana (American Hornbeam, or Ironwood). — On borders of streams 
and thickets. Ratlier rare. 

HOLLY. 

Ilex opaca (American Holly). — This beautiful and showy evergreen is very rare in 
the State. J have observed it in but one locality in Cooper county. Highly orna- 
mental. It grows in the south-east. 

Ilex rfccirfMo.— This species of Holly grows in the rich, moist bgttom lands. 

ITEA. 
Itea Virginiea (Itea). — I noticed this in Pike county. 

lEONWOOD. {See Hornbeam.) 
JTTDAS-TREE. 

drciB Canadensis (Judas-Tree, or Redbud).— This beautiful little tree grows every- 
-where in this State. 

LINDEN. (See BoBSwood.) 
LOCUST. 

OUdiUchia tn/zcanthos (Honey Locust). — Common in rich soils, both in the bottoms 
and on upland. The wood is hard, durable, and high-colored; it is used for rails antJ 
firewood only, but it might be made useful in many kinds of cabinet-work. 

QtediUehia monosperma (Water Locust). — In the swamps of south-east Missouri. 
This tree is similar to but not so large as honey locust. I am not aware that the wood 
has been put to any mechanical use. 

Robinia paeudo acacii (Common Locust).— This beautiful tree is generally cultivated 
throughout the State as a shade-tree. It appears to be a native in many localities. 
The wood is hard, strong, and durable. It is very useful wherever hardness, dura- 
bility, and strength, are desired. 

LEAD PLANT. (See False Indigo,) 

MAPLE. 

Acer daseyearpum (White or Silver Maple).— This beautiful tree is common on th« 
banks of streams, where it usually leans over the water. This tree is easily cultivated. 
It grows rapidly and makes a fine, clean shade tree. The wood is white and soft, and 
perishable. 

Ae>r nibrum (Red Maple, Swamp Maple).— A rare tree in Missouri, though abundant 
in a few localities in the south-east part. It is ornamental, and well deserves culti- 
vation for its beauty and rapid growth. Its sap is nearly as saccharine as that of the 
Sugar Maple. 

Acer Saceharinum (Sugar Maple, Rock Maple, and Sugar Tree).— On good, moist 
soils, both upland and lowland, the timber is hard, fine>grained, and strong, and is 
used in cabinet and other ornamental work. Its sap is rich in saccharine matter, and 
is much used for the manufacture of syrup and sugar, which are greatly esteemed for 
their peculiar delicious taste and odor. 

MOON SEED. 

Menispermum eanadense (Moon Seed).— Common in lowlands. Ornamental. ' *^'< 
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MULBEREY. 

MorM rubra (Red Mulberry).— Common on good soil, though not abundant. The 
red mulberry is an elegant shade tree, which produces an excellent fruit, and whose 
wood 16 hard, strong, and durable. 

NINE-BABK. {See Spiraea), 

NETTLE-TKEE. {See Hackberry). 

OAK. 

Fir at division — Leaves lobed^ lobes rounded, 

Quercus alba (White Oak).— Common and abimdant on the poor ridge soils. It is a 
noble tree, and one much esteemed for its strong, durable timber, which is much used 
for fences, buildings, and agricultural implements. 

Quercus obtusUoba (Post Oak).— This oak is common on the poorer ridges* where it 
is never so tall as the white oak. Its timber Is much sought for for all purposes where 
strong, durable wood is needed. It is much used for railroad ties. 

Quercus macroearpa (Bur Oak, Over-cup Oak).— lu low, rich soils; timber large and 
excellent. 

Second division — Leaves coarsely toothed, 

Quercus bieolor (Swamp White Oak).— In rich soils. 
Quercus prinus (Chestnut White Oak).— In rich bottom lands. 
Quercus monticola (Rock Chestnut Oak).— On dry, rocky soils. 
Quercus aecuminata (Chestnut Oak or Yellow Oak).— On rocky ridges and bluffs. 
Quercus prinoides (Dwarf Chestnut Oak, or Chinquapin).— On rocky hillsides, par- 
ticularly in the south-west. 

Third division — Leaves entire, 

Quercus imbricaria (Laurel Oak, sometimes erroneously called Pin Oak). — Common 
on the rich borders of prairies and near water-courses. It is usually a small tree. Its 
timber is but little used. 

Quercus phellos (Willow Oak).— In the rich bottoms of south-east Missouri. 

Fourth division — Leaver lobed and lobes nmcronate. 

Quercus heterophylla (Bartram's Oak).— In several localities in Cooper and Pettis 
counties. The trees very fully agree with the descriptions of Michau. 

Quercus tindtoria (Black Oak).— On upland soils. The timber of this noble tree is 
gtrong and durable; its inner bark furnishes the quercitron of the dyers. 

Quercus cocdnea (Scarlet Oak).— On good soils. This oak derives its name from the 
deep-scarlet color assumed by its leaves in the fall, after frost. This tree is usually 
called Black Oak in Missouri. It grows with white and black oaks and shellbark 
hickory, on upland soil. 

Q^uereus rubra (Red Oak).— This tree is not so abundant as some other species of the 
oak. It grows on damp, rich soils. 

Quercus palustris (Pin Oak, Swamp Oak).— In low, wet lands. 

Quercus faleata (Spanish Oak). — In good soils, but rather rare. 

Quercus ambigua (Gray Oak).— Rare in the central counties. 

Quercus nigra (Black-jack Oak).— On the poorest soils in the State, with black hick- 
ory. Used for firewood. 

Some one or more of the foregoing species of oak is found in every forest in the 
State. The trees grow very large, and will furnish an almost inexhaustible supply 
if Bupprior timber for many succeeding generations. The oak furuishes nearly all 
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the rails and lumber used for frames, weather-boarding, boards and shingles of 
wooden buildings. 

OSAGE ORANGE. 

Madura aurantica (Osage Orange). — I saw this tree in the valley of Spring river, 
Newton county, which appeared to be a native growth. 

PAPAW. 

Anmina triloba ( Papa w).— In rich, moist soils. The large purple flowers, long 
leaves, and large, rich fruit, render this small tree singular and ornamental. 

PERSIMMON. 

Dyospyros Virginiana (Persimmon). Common in glades, old fields, and pastures. 
The fruit of this small tree is a great favorite in all parts of the State. 

PINE. 

Pinus mitis (Yellow Pine).— On sandy ridges in the south part of the State. The 
timber is excellent; much of it is cut and sent to the St. Louis market, where it is 
manufactured into flooring. In the pine regions it is used for all parts of wooden 
buildings. 

PLITM. 

Prunua Americana (Wild Plum ).— Common on the borders of rich prairies and 
moist, rich bottoms. The fruit is large and good. 
Prunua Chieasa (Chickasaw Plum).— Rare in southern Missouri. 

POPLAB. {See Cottonwood and Tulip-Tree,) 

PBICKLY ASH. 

Zanthoxylum Americanum (Prickly Ash). — In wet places, on the borders of prairies 
and the banks of streams. 

BATAN VINE. 

Wistaria Jruteseens (RatanVine, Wistaria).— >Rare in the rich bottoms of south-east 
Missouri. This magnificent vine, with its showy racemes of large purple flowers, is 
extensively cultivated, and is often erroneously called Virgin's Bower. 

ROSE. 

Rosa seiigera (Prairie Rose). — ^Very show}'; on the borders of rich prairies and in 
open forests. 
Rosa lueida (Dwarf Wild Rose).— In dry prairies. 
Rosa ruhiginosa (Sweet Brier).— Rare, by roadsides and fields. 

BASPBEBBY. 

Ruhus strigosus (Red Raspberry').- On borders of fields and forests. 
Ruhus oceidentalis (?) fBlack Raspberrj', or Thimbleberry). — I have seen a few 
plants like this; whether the same, I am unable to say. 

STBAWBEBBY BUSH. (See Burning Bush.) 

ST. JOHN'S WOBT. 

JT^^jDmcum.— One beautiful shrub of this genus is common in the rocky beds of dry 
branches. 

SPICE BUSH. 

Benzoin odoriferum (?) (Spice Bush).— In rich, damp soils; ornamental. 
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SASSAFRAS. 

Sassafras officinale (Sassafras).— This tree is common on poor soil. Medicinal. The 
tea made from the root is esteemed an excellent alterative in the domestic catalogue of 
' 'yarb drinks. ' ' 

SUMACH. 

Rhus eopalina (Dwarf Sumach).— Common on the borders of prairies and fields. 
The leaves of this beautiful shrub are used by the Indians, with, or as a substitute 
for, tobacco. 

Rhus glabra (Smooth Sumach).— This handsome bush grows on the borders of prai- 
ries and fields, and in thickets in open forests. The large bunches of crimson berries 
are very showy. They are acid, and are used for various purposes iu domestic econ- 
omy and medicine. 

Rhus typhina (Stag*s-horn Sumach).— This is the largest species of sumach. It 
grows in patches in rich soils, on tlie borders of forests, fields, and woods. The 
leaves and bark are used in tanning. The root is a popular remedy in fevers. 

Rhus aromaiica (Fragrant Sumach).— This low, straggling bush is common in dry, 
open forests. It is cultivated in Europe for its agreeable fmgrance. 

R/tus toxicodendron (Poison Ivy). — This poisonous vine is common in all parts of 
the State. In the rich bottoms it grows to a large size and climbs to the tops of the 
highest trees. 

SPIRAEA 

Spiraea opulifolia (Nine-Bark ). —This beautiAil shrub grows common on rocky 
banks and bluff's and in the beds of dry branches. It is easily cultivated, and may be 
propagated by cuttings. 

SERVICE BERRY. 

Amelanehier Canadensis (Shad Bush, June Berry, June Pear, Sugar Pear, or Swamp 
Pyrus). — This highly-beautiful shrub is common on our rocky ridges and bluffs, 
where it is conspicuous in early spring for its clouds of white blossoms. 

STAFF -TBEE. 

Celastrus seandens (Staff-Tree, Waxwork).— This highly-ornamental vine is quite 
common in rich, shaded soils. It climbs ov^r rocks, fences, shrubs, and trees. The 
clusters of scarlet seeds, pendent from the orange capsules, are rich ornament:? of the 
autumnal and winter forests. It is easily propagated by seeds or layers. 

SYCAMORE. {See Buttonwood.) 

THORN. 

Cratcpgus tomeniosa (Black Thorn).— In rich, wet soils. This thorn grows to a 
large size, and has large bunches of large white flowers and crimson berries. 

Crataegus eoccinea (Red Haw, or Scarlet Thorn) .—Common on the borders of prairies 
and forest glades. 

Oratcegus punctata (Dotted Thorn) .—This beautiful shrub is common in the same 
localities as the last. 

Crataegus erus-galli (?) (Cockspur Thorn).— Glades and borders of prairies. This 
is probably our best hedge thorn. 

Cratoegus eordata (Washington Thorn).— This is one of our most abundant and 
beautiful thorns. There are, doubtless, other species in the State. They are very 
abundant, and make the forest glades and thickets beautiful and bright with their 
snowy flowers and brilliant fruit. 
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TTJPEU). 

yy88a uniflora (grandidentata Mx.) (Large Tupelo). — A noble tree. In the swamps 
of south-cust Missouri. 

Nyssa capitata (?) (Sour Tupelo).— In the swamps of south-east Missouri. The 
wood of ihe tupeloes is ver}' light and soft and hard to split. It is well adapted to 
the manufacture of bowls, trays and similar implements. The wood of the roots is 
so very light that it is used by fishermen as buoys for their nets. It furnishes the best 
substitutes for corl^s which the country' affords . 

TULIP-TEEE. 

Liriodeyidron iulipifera (Tulip-Tree, Poplar) .—Tl»is magniflccnt tree grows in Cape 
Girardeau county, and southward, where, as in Kentucky, it is wrongly cjUled poplar. 
It makes an excellent lumber for linishing work in houses, the' coarser portions of 
cabinet-work, for carriages, etc. , as it is soft, strong, hard to split, and durable. It 
is sold in St. Louis under the name of '* Poplar.*' There are two varieties— one is 
called ' * yellow poplar, ' ' and the other, ' 'white poplar. ' ' , 

This is one of the largest trees of the temperate zone, and when covered with its 
foliage and grand, showy, tulip-like flowei-s, it is truly a monarch of the forest 
dothcHl in regal robes. It is a worthy peer of the stately magnolia. 

TEUMPEr CREEPEB. 

Teeoma radicana (Trumpet Flower, Trumpet Creeper). — This magnificent vine is 
common, running over the rocks and trees on the bluffs and in the rich soils in all parts 
of the State. It climbs to the tops of the highest trees and mingles its large clusters 
of gaudy llowers with their foliage. The humming-bird is particularly fond of these 
flowers, as they can easily seize the numerous insects drawn into their long tubes by 
tlie honeyed Juices there secreted. 

VIRGINIA CREEPER. 

Ampelopsia quinquefolia (Virginia Creeper, American Ivy).— This beautiful vine is 
common on fences, rocks, and trees in all parts of the State. It is often mistaken for 
the poison ivy, but any one may easily distinguish them by remembering that the 
leaves of the poison ivy are divided into only three, while those of this vine are divided 
into live. The Virginia creeper is the most ornamental of all our native vines. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than an old tree or stub covered with the rich foliage of 
this vine. In the autumn, when its leaves change to the richest crimson, it gives its 
rich, gorgeous colorings to every tree, bluff, and thicket over which its foliage U 
gpresul. It is easily propagated by cuttings. 

VIRGIN'S BOWER. 

Clematis Virginiana (Virgin's Bower). — This beautiful creeper is common on fences 
and thickets. It is a graceful vine, and its plumose appendages to the fruit are very 
beautiful and showy. It is easily propagated by cuttings or layers. 

Clematis vioma (Leather Flower). — Rare, on sandy prairies. This vine has large, 
showy purple flowers, and is much more worthy of cultivation than many imported 
species of the virgin's bower. 

WALNUT. 

Juglans nigra (Black Walnut). — Very common on rich soil, both bottom and upland. 
This i.-^ one of our largest trees, and its hard, dark wood is most useful in cabinet-work 
and carpentry. The fruit is much esteemed. 

Juglans eathartica (White W'alnut, or Butternut).— In damp, rich soils on banks and 
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borders of streams. The timber Is light-colored, hard, firm -grained, and durable. 
The inner bark furnishes a popular remedy, and the green fruit is much used for 
pickles and catsup. 

WILLOW. 

Salix nigra (Black Willow).— On the margins of streams. 

Salix fuviatilis (?) (River Willow).— On the banks and sandbars of our great rivers. 

Salix longifolia (Long-leaved Willow).— In the same localities as the last. There 
are several other species of willow In the State; one of them is much like the humUis^ 
a dwarf species common on the prairies. The wood of the willow is but little used in 
this State. It makes a superior charcoal, excellent for gunpowder. The twigs are 
used for tying vines and making baskets, and other similar purposes. In Europe 
willow-wood is extensively used for carvings, and is turned into a vast variety of 
useful and ornamental articles. 

WINTEB-BERBY. {See Alder,) 

WITCH HAZEL. 

Hamamelii Virginiea (Wljilte Hazel).— This curious shrub is rarely seen in moist 
places with the alder. It blooms late in the fall, when the leaves are falling, and 
ripens its fruit the next season. This plant was famous among sorcerers, and has 
been much used for divining-rods. 
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CATALOGUE, 

Showing the size of some of the Trees observed in the State of Missouri • 

[From the unpabliahed notes of the Geological Sarvcj. ] 

BY G. C. SWALLOW. 



Nambs. 



Hight 

where 

Measured. 



Circum- 
ference. 



Hight. 



- Locality axd Remarks. 



^ Sycamore 

Sycamore , 

Cktalpa , 

Cypress 

C> press , 

Cottonwood 

recall 

Black Walnut 

WiUow 

Tupelo , 

TuiK'lo 

White Oak 

White Oak 

Rock Cliestnut , 

Chc-ritmU Oak 

Waiow Oak 

Water or Pin Oak.. 

Water or Pin Oak. . 
^ . Bur Oak 

Elm 

Whahoo Kim 

Tulip Tree 

Tulip Tree 

Sweft Gum 

Linden 

Buckeye 

Buckoye 

Buckeye 

Buckeye 

HackbVrry 

Spani;4h Oak 

Sa-^Mifraa 

White Adh 

Honey Ix)cudt 

Water Loca»t 

Persimmon , 

Redbud 

Redbud 

* Wild Plum 

Wild Plum 

Dojrwoo<l 

Hornbeam 

Papaw 

Pupaw , 

Ebler 

Frifkly Elder or Her- 
cule.«4' Club 

Mnscadine Grape. . . 

Frost (;ra))e 

Riwr Grape 

Summer Grape 

Tiumpot Creeper . . . 

Wi.tanu 

Beech 



2 feet. 



43 feet. 



2 feet. 

6 ** 

1 foot 

6 feet 

6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

1 fool 

6 feel 

2 

6 

6 

C 

2 

6 

6 

1 fool 

2 fee 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 



6 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 
2 
1 foot 



2 feet. 



6 feet. 
2 ** 

'* 



88U feet 
10 feet. 



18 
30 
18 
22 
24 
30 

9 
2» 
29 
18 
20 

9 
13 « feet 

feet 
20 
22 

7 

30 
27 
1.5 
23 

5 

7 



9 inches 



27 " 
20 •* 
18 *' 
12 " 
18 feet. 



65 feet. 



n^ feet. 

90 
L-JO 
130 
125 
130 
110 
100 
120 
120 
100 
100 
110 
100 
100 
100 

95 
125 
100 

90 
110 
110 
130 
110 

60 

90 

85 

95 
124 

90 

70 
100 
125 

80 

80 

30 

25 

82 

^•) 

45 

45 

80 

25 

15 



130 
*) 

120 

120 
05 
75 

100 



Mississippi cotmty, an old stub. 

The hollow measures ijiside 15 X 

by 13 feet. 
Howard county. 

Dunklin coimty, used for canoes. 
Cape Girardeau county. 
Same tree • 
Mississippi county. 
Miss, county, 80 feet to limbs. 
Benton county. 
Pemiscot county. 
Stoddard coimty, ") 
Stoddard county, >samc tree* 
Howard county, ) 
Same tree. 
Mississippi county. 
Howard county. 
New Madrid county. 
Howard county. 
Pemiscot coimty. 
Howard county. 
Pemiscot county. 
Dunklin county. 
Cape Girardeau c-ounty. 
Same tree, 90 feet to limbs. 
Cape Girardeau coimty. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
New Madrid county. 
Mississippi county. 
Mississippi county. 
Howard county. 
New Madrid county. 
Mississippi county. 
Mississippi coimty. 
Howard county. 
Franklin county. 
Mississippi county. 
Pemiscot county. 
Mississippi county. 
Mississippi county. 
Howartl county. 
Mississippi county. 

Cape Girardeau county. 
Dunklin county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard county. 
Howard countj'. 
Mississippi county. 
Stoddard county. 



« These measurements show the peculiar form of the cypress and tnpelo. They are large at the 
ground, bat contract very rapidly at the hlght of four or five feet. From this point the shaft 
ascends to a great bight without much diminution. 
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This division of our Report is not as full as we could wish. lu many things 
we have been limited in a great measure to the United States Census of 18()0. We 
have drawn from that when we could get no later information; but when possible we 
have endeavored to obtain facts up to the latest date. The disturbed state of the 
country for the last few years has thrown societ}' into so much confusion, and com- 
merce and manufactures have been so much interfered with, that it is very difficult to 
obtain as much information on these points as could be desired. A census was taken 
by the State in 1864, but as a large part of the country was still in an unsettled con- 
dition, the record was, of course, very incomplete. Some counties had been entirely 
depopulated by military authority duiing the war, and the inhabitants were now just 
beginning to return to their homes. The coimtry could not at tliis time be considered 
in a normal condition. It is to be hoped that another census will soon be ordered, 
and more carefully carried out than has heretofore been done. The best method of 
taking the census is a matter of question. In England the arrangements are such 
that it is taken in one day, and as nearly as possible simulUineouj^lj'^ all over the 
kingdom. Whether a near approach to this system is practicable in this country, 
is doubtful. But whatever system is adopted, great pains ought to be taken to con- 
vince those who do not understtmd the object of taking the census that no taxation 
is founded upon it. Otherwise, many will not give true returns. The assessor and 
tax-gatherer are so much more familiar than the marshal of the census, that the 
people fear that a tax is to follow the enumeration. Even in our pursuit after items 
for this report, we have been regarded with suspicion of being in search of objects 
of taxation. 

POPULATION. 

No country in the temperate zone has the means within itself of supporting so 
large a population as the St-ate of Missouri. For the agriculturist, we have lands 
of unsurpassed fertility, and for the miner and manufacturer, a greater variety of 
minerals than can be found elsewhere within the same extent of territory; and, 
what is unusual, most of our mineral lands are also good farming lands. With 
every natural inducement, we are sorry to say that our State has not increased in 
population as rapidly as some of the neighboring ones. Population is migratory, 
and is attracted by various causes. The farmer seeks rich lands and a good market; 
the manufacturer, the raw material; the merchant, means of transit, that he may 
procure and send away his goods easily and cheaply. In a State possessing all 
these advantages, we should naturally expect to see a large immigration settincf 
in, and towns and villages springing up and growing with unexampled rapidity. 
Yet with all the natural attractions that can well be imagined. It is a well-known 
fact that Missouri has not kept pace with her sister States in the "march of empire. ' • 

There must be a cause for this, and we have shown that it can not be a physical 
one; it must, then, be a social one. Going over the whole subject, and looking 
carefully at every cause which might contribute to this result, we must come to the 
conclusion that it was an unfortunate day for Missouri when she was admitted into 
the Union as a slave State. Illinois, later settled, in no way superior either in soil 
or climate, possessing nothing like the natural means of transit, is far before us in 
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every social respect. Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, Ij'ing under the cold latitude 
of New England, still surpass us in the rapid increase of population and wealth. This 
fact is so well known and so incontestable that it is not worth ivhile to adduce figures 
to prove it. But let us proceed to investigate the cause. 

The institution of slavery naturally attracted emigrants from those portions of the 
country where it already existed. These were an agricultural people, who brought 
with them their negroes and habits of living on large plantations. Having little desire 
to see neighbors encroaching upon their broad lands, and with no genius for manufac- 
turing, this class of population was not likely to improve the country. At the time of 
its admission into the Union, the State had begun to attract emigrants from the more 
thrifty sections of the North. Many of these, not choosing to live in contact with the 
" peculiar institution," took their departure to more congenial lands. Even in the 
early days of our history, the tide of emigration from the North and East was hindered 
from setting in this direction by the existence of slavery in the State. The natural 
Inducements the country so richly offered could not overcome their repugnance to 
human bondage; and when the abolition excitement arose, it required a good deal 
of nerve for a New Englander to set his foot upon the soil. Emigration from the 
Southern States, which at first was large, sooji grew less, because the people of those 
States are not migratory in their habits; and as soon as the novelty of a newly-discov- 
ered countiy wore oflT, it was found that there were plenty of new lands at home yet to 
be cultivated. Not being a manufacturing people, they did not build up towns and 
villages. 

Now that Missouri is free and placed upon an equal footing with the neighboring 
States, we may expect to see her taking the place her unrivaled natural advantages 
oflfer. The following table will show the ratio of the movement of the population 
since tlie first census, in 1810: 

RATIO OF THE MOVEMENT OF THE PCJPULATION. 



Classes. 


1810-20. 


1820-30. 


1830-iO. 


1840-50. 


1850-60. 


White 

Free colored 


+225.00 

—38.05 

+239.48 

+219.43 


+105.03 

+51.33 

+145.46 

+110.94 


+182.14 
+176.62 
+132.11 
+173.18 


+S2.78 
—66.32 
+60.11 

+77.75 


+79.64 
+36.44 
+31.47 
+73.30 


Slave 

Total 



CLASSES OF POPULATION IN 1850 AND 1860. 



I^OXDITTOV 


MALES. j 

• 


, FEMALES. 


TOTAL. 




1850. 


1860. 


1850. 

279,017 
1,257 


1860. 

500,365 

1,885| 


1 1850. 


1860. 


White 


312,987 
1,361 


563,144' 
1,697 


592^ ♦1,063,509 
2,618 3,572 


Colored 




Total Free 


314,348 
43,484 


564,841 


' 9ftn 97d 


602,240, 
57,571' 


594. 692 1 ^ft*? 'HJi 


Slave 


57,360 1 43,038 


87,422 


114,931 


Free and Slave 

Eepresentative population (all 
the free 3-5ths of the slaves) 


357,832 


622,201 


324,212 


559,211 


682,044 
647,074 


1,182,012 
1,136,039 









« Inolnding 20 (13 male and 7 female) Indims. 
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SLAVES MANUMITTED AND FUGITIVE IN 1850 AND 1860. 



YEARS. MANUMITTED. 

1850 50 or 1 in 1,748=571 per 1,000 

1860 89 orliii 1,291=774 " " 



YEARS. FUGmVB. 

1850... 60 orlln 1,467=^686 per 1,000 

1860 99 or 1 in 1,161=860 *' ** 



DEAF, DUMB, BLIND, AND IDIOTIC, IN 1850 AND 1860. 





Preb. 


Slave. 


Total . 


Ratio per 1,000. 


CONDITION. 


1850. 


1860. 1 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


Deaf and Dumb 


263 
194 
251 
325 


520 i 

388 1 
750 1 
447 1 


19 
38 
11 
82 


46 
60 
20 
63 


282 
232 
262 
25i 


566 : 
448 
770 1 
510 i 


.413 
.340 
.384 
.377 


.480 


Blind 


.380 


In.«(ane 

Idiotic 


.651 
.431 



MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION DECENNIALLY. 



YEARS. 



1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1850. 
1860. 



ABSOLUTE POPULATION. 



White. 



17,227 

55.988 

114,7 

323.888 

592,004 

1,063,509 



m/ 



Free | 
Color'd 



Slave. 



Total. 



607 
376 
569 
1,574 
2,618 
3.572 



3,011 
10.222 
25.091 
58,240 
87,422 
114,931 



20,845 

66,586 

140,455 

383,702 

682.044 

1,182,012 



PROPORTION OF CLASSES.' 



^VTlitC. 



Free 
Color'd 



82.64 
84.09 
81.74 
84.41 
86.80 
90.00 



2.91 
0.51 
0.40 
0.41 
0.38 
0.30 



Slave. 



14.45 
16.40 
17.86 
15.18; 
12.82 
9.70 






0.29 
0.69 
1.09 
2.25 
2.94 
3.76 



p 
S * 



0.31 
0.99 
2.08 
6.69 
10.12 
17.64 



Missouri is entitled to eleven representatives in tlie Federal Congress. 

CITIES AND TOWNS, AND THEIR POPULATION AT DECENNIAL PERIODS. 



Cities and Towns. 



St. Louis 

Ht. Jost'ph 

Hannibal 

Independence -w, 

Loxiiijrton 

"Weston 

St. Charles 

Boonville 

Ste. Genevieve... 

Jefferson City 

Palmyra 

Carondelot 

Cape Girardeau 

Coinmbia.. 

Louisiana 

Platte Citv 

Parkville.* 

Knlton 

Glasgrow.. 

Springlield 



1840.' 



16,469 
""600 



1,174 



1860. 



77,860 

2,000 

2.020 

3,000 

2,698 

1,915 

1,498 

1,657 

718 

1,600 

1,284 

1,201 

1,100 

888 

912 

496 

309 

700 

700 

415 



1860. 



160,773 
8,932 
6,505 
5,000 
4,115 
4,000 
4,000 
3,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
2,000 
1,600 
1,000 
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POPCT.ATION OF ST. LOUIS. 

171>9 « 925 

1810 1,400 

1820 4,928 

1828 5,000 

1830 5,852 

1833 6,397 

1835 8,316 

1837 « 12,040 

1840 16,409 

1844 34,140 

laiO 74,439 

1852 « 94,000 

1856 125,200 

1859 185,587 

18(>4 165,446 

1866 204,327 



NATIONALITIES. 



Irish ,. 20,136 

German 49,779 

French 1,946 

Eiiglish 3,909 

American 118,376 

Other „ 4,182 

Total „„ 204,327 

bweinno:s 18,558 

Stores and dwellings 2,883 

Stores 1,754 

Total amount of Real and Per- 
sonal Estate $110,675,464 

Owners of Real Estate 12,000 



AMOL'NT OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSED IN ST. LOUIS. 



1859. 
1860. 
1861 
1862. 



$69,846, a45 1863. 

73,766,670 ; 18(i4. 

57.537,415 i 1865 

40,240,450 1866. 



$49,409,030 
53,205,820 
73,960,700 
81,961,610 



FROM THE SECRETARY'S REPORT TO THE UNION MERCHANTS' EXCHANGE. 



.! 



Union Merchants* Exchange, 
Secretary's Office, December 31, 1866 

E. O. Stanard, Esq., President of the Union Merchants^ Exchange — 

Sir: I have the honor herewith to submit my report of the trade and commerce of 
St. Louis for 1866. The tables of receipts and shipments show a gratifying increase 
over hist year, althouorh perhaps it ma}' fall short of the expectations of many. The 
business of our city during the past year has not been marked with any particular 
speculative demand, but has been steady and legitimate— transactions being based 
on an actual consumptive or shipping demand, with no attempts at **cornering" or 
forcing the market. Prices of produce have been generally steady, and as high as 
in other markets, so that shippers have realized as much for their products in this 
as they could have done in other cities. The receipts and exports of grain show au 
increase over 1865. The receipts of grain (and flour reduced to wheat) for 1865 were 
17,6o7,2.52 bushels; for 1806, 22,279.072 bushels. Exports for 1865, 13,427,052 bush- 
els; for 1806, 18,835,969 buj^hels. These figures maj' look small compared with those 
of some of our neighboring cities; but the fact that our city is yet deficient in conve- 
niences for handling grain in bulk^ will account for the disparagemeut. The St. 
Louis Grain Elevator has demonstrated the fact that grain can be handled In bulk 
advantageously; and with proper facilities for shipping to New Orleans and transfer- 
ring at that point in bulk, grain can be delivered at the Eastern cities and foreign ports 
cheaper via the Mississippi river than by any other route. The cost of transporting 
a bushel of wheat from St. Paul to New York, via St. Louis and New Orleans, with 
four feet of water on the rapids above Keokuk, and the proper facilities for transferring 
at the two points named, would be at least twenty cents per bushel less than by any 
Northern route; and it is believed that, with a canal around the rapids, the cost would 
be less. The Mississippi Valley Transportation Company are prepared to handle grata 
in bulk; and a transfer elevator for New Orleans, built by St. Louis parties, is now 
9 — Statistics. 
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fust approachinof completion and will be ready by openinc^ of navig^ation. Efforts are 
beintr made to secure facilities for the erection of elevators and warehouses at Eaj^t St. 
Loui.*, that will oive our neitfhbors an opportunity to get their products to market with- 
out the expense of sackinof and handling. Experience and the success of other cities 
have clearly demonstrated that in no way can grain be so clieaply handled as in bulk; 
and if St. Louis would compete for the grain trade of tljc West and Northwest, her 
merchants must encourage and facilitate in every possible way enterprises that look to 
that end. The bag system must still be retained, in a measure, for the interior tnide 
of the States south of us, where grain is not, and perhaps can not be, handled in bulk; 
but while we niay retain this very important branch of our shipping demand, we can, 
at the same time, look to making the Mississippi the great pathway of the products of 
the Northwest to foreign markets. 

One great advantage to be secured is the long-talked-of but never-realized improve^ 
mcnt of the rapids. This the people of the Mississippi Valley demand as a right long 
neglected by the General Government, while other seaboard demands for appropria- 
tions have again and again been complied with. And this demand must not be con- 
sidered as a sectional one. Whatever tends to reduce the cost of food to the consumer 
benefits the whole country. If, by the expenditure of S.'i.OOO 000 a barrel of floui", or 
bushel of wheat or corn, can be laid down in New York, Boston, or other Eastern 
ports, twenty- five per cent, (or even ten percent.) cheaper than it is at present, the 
East will reap the benefit, while the producer on the banks of the Mispissippi will also 
be benefited by finding a cheap and easy access to a market. But while we must look 
to increasing the natural facilities given us, we must not neglect the artificial ones. 
Our railroad interests must be fostered and made to pay tribute to our city. The great 
Pacific is already treading its way over the great prairies of the extreme West, and the 
whistle of the locomotive is heard far to the westward of the Mississippi. The North 
Missouri is rapidly approacliing the boundary of Iowa, and the people of that great 
producing State are coming to meet us. The Iron Mountain railroad will soon reiwh 
to the State line, and will be met by roads to various points in the South. Various 
projects have been submitted, and the citizens of St. Louis have been called upon to * 
assist in new lines of railroad commtmication to the North. Our citizens should aid 
liberall.v these en t4?rprises, as they all tend to increase the welfare of our city. It is 
the desire of the people of the Upper Mississippi Valley to trade with St. Louis. The 
high reputation and busines> standing of our merchants is well known; and, with the 
same facilities for transportation, a good share of their products will come to us for 
sale, and in turn our merchants will supply them with the articles they do not pro- 
duce. From statistics gathered, it is shown that of 15,000,000 bushels of wheat shipped 
frcun points above Kock Island, but 1,000,000 came southward; of 318,000 hogs, none 
came to this market. The leason Is self-evident. The i)eople wish to trade with us, 
and are loud in their complaints against railroad monopolies, but are powerless because 
they have no alternative. St. Louis is already a great connnercial citj', but with these 
obstacles removed her resources might be doubled. The census taken during the past 
year shows a population of '204,327, and 23.195 dwellings. The total assessment of 
real estate and personal property was $110,57">,4.'>4, and the value of real estate assessed 
was $81,9)1,010, divided among 12,000 owners.' During the year many improvements 
have taken place, which I would be glad to note, but, as no record is kept by the cit3% 
1 have not been able to compile them. The number of houses built has been variously 
estimated, but as these estinuites were merely speculative, I do not deem them sufli- 
ciently reliable to place on record. That a great many new structures have ari-en 
during the year, and that all are being built in a substantial manner and are credita- 
ble to the city, is well known to our citizens. What is needed most is comfortable 
houses, at low rents, for the artisans and mechanics who wish to settle here and add 
to the prosperity of our city by their own handiwork. Our mahufacturing interests 
are on the increase, but might be enlarged advantageously. There is no reason why 
St. Louis should import so many articles, the raw material for which .she exports to 
other cities. In the article of iron alone, with the metal and coal right at our door. 
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T\'e are shippino: the ore and bloom to other cities, and receiving back the manufactured 
articles, and puyinofeost of transportation both ways and the profits of niannfacturinof. 
Still, the manufacturinfr interests of St. Louis are very considerable, and are adding 
to the wealth and prosperity of the city. 

The general business of the city has been fair, although more energy on the part of 
our nierehants would increase their sales. It is a well-known fact that while the cities 
and towns around us are thoroughly canvassed by representatives from neighboring 
cities, a St. Louis man is hardly ever seen or heard of. Some may object to the 
'* runner" system, as it is called, but while they are objecting^ other cities are securing 
the trade. In dry goods, boots and shoes, and the lighter grades of trade, there has 
been a fair business done, though in some branches profits have been light. In the 
trade of the heavier groceries, our business, though large, is not what it should be. 
With the producing regions as near, and more easily reached than by many other 
cities, St, Louis should be ahead of any other city in the West in supplying the staple 
articles. The trade with Montiina and the gold regions of the Upper Missouri is still 
increasing, and ha^ exceeded, the past year, the most sanguine estimates. Fifty-one 
boats left St. Louis during the year for the Upper Missouri, carrying 20,770,000 pounds 
of freight and fair trips of passengers. Of this number, eighteen were employed by 
Government in transporting supplies to the troops and to the Indians. 



The quantity of land taxed was, in 1850 9,511,251 acres. 

And the quantity of land taxe^l in 18(50 29,696,J)87 ** 



The revenue and expenditures for the two years ending September 30, ISr.O and 
1860. were as follows: 



1849— 5() . 



Balance. 

$405,405 



-liKVKXrE- 

R<'ceipts. 
$787,089 



Total. 
$1,192,494 



lOxpondituri'S linlance to 
for two yj'urs. , next year. 

$532,586 1 8:>59,908 



The indebtedness of the Statfe. exclusive of the Ignited States Deposit F^und, on 
the 31st of Dccemlx;r, 18.50 and ISCO, was as follows: 



Years. 



1850 . 
ls(;o 



Loans to Railkoads , lioml ^ to 

Total. Issued. Not Issued. P^'y Ji't''n*>t t.ta.n!ii)-. 



Total oiit- 



.SIut<' Hoiid.i, 

.f.ii>2.261 i 52,000,000 S2.0()0.0(X) jS J'-22.2G1 

COJ.OOO I 24,950,000 $22,901,000 2,049,000 $100,00:) 23,l;0^,000 



The property owned by the State, beyond the railroad mortgages, $22. 90 1,000, 
and the United States Deposit Fund, $509,780, consisted, in 1850 and l^^GO, of the 
following: 



\,.\v.<. 



Scliool 
Fuiul. 



kSfiTiinary 
Fund. 



..... Stock in 

Milking I n.^,,j^ „i. 

*""^- I .ML. Mini. 



1.^5:) 

iNiO . 



$575,0r;8 
078,908 



$100,000 
100,000 



$ 9,771 
52,01:8 



$272.2 *1 
272,2 4 



^5 !C,7.703 
1.10.']. 300 
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SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

We have prepared and inserted tlii.s table in our report bec«iiise we believe that it 
exhibits the social and njoral condition more clearly than any description from the 
pen of even the most ''valuable correspondent" could do. The first two columns 
are purely statistical, but, like much otlier statistical matter, the premises from winch 
many valuable arguments may be deduced. 

The columns which show the condition of '-Public District Schools'- are espe- 
cially worthy of attention. Public Instruction is the <rroundwork of an enli^^htened 
government. To have wise government, the people as a body must be educated. It 
is not sufficient to have able leaders, for these sometimes lead astray. Had Public 
Education been one of the peculiar institutions of the South, even alonsfside of that 
other ''peculiar in.«titution, ' ' the late rebellion could hardly have added a chapter to 
history. No amount of political sophistry would have been able to induce a well- 
educated people to jeopardize; their existence as a nation for an idea which had been 
thoroufrhl}' discussed and detlnitely settled by the wisdom of their forefathers. Pat- 
rick Henry exhibited the doctrine of State Ri^jhts in all the vividness which the li»]:ht 
of his matchless eloquence could throw around it; and the mutual compact of the 
"People of the United Stites" Avas the result, notwithstandin<r his opposition. 

Had Public Instruction been re<rarded in the li<;ht of a national necessity, had the 
people known that all their pretended <frievances had been discussed afjain and a;2^ain, 
and were no trrievauces, but that uuitual concessions had resulted in the formation 
of a tfovernnuuit under which they had lived happy and contented till some ignis 
fntum appearin<i: in their darkness was lurinflf them into the bo<rs of political anarchy, 
tliey would have comprehended the depth of the delusion and shutined it. 

We hope and trust that, amonp: nil the reconstructions which must grow out of our 
polilical chaos, the system of Public Instructi«)n will receive the attention which its 
vital importance in the welfare of the State demands. 

The Slate of Mi-^souri is commencinnf a new career, and we hoi)e it may be, one of 
national as well as individual prosperity. To this end nothinor will contribute more 
largely than ''National Instruction.'' We use this term "National Instruction" 
b#*cause we believe that Public Schools, to achieve the «:reatest benefit to the in- 
dividual, nuist be a national institution. The people must awake to this element of 
national «2:randeur. 

We like the answer of the boy who, toilin«i^ amid the rockj^ hills upon the un- 
jrenial soil of New En<rland, was a<-costed by a traveler who sneeringly asked, '-What 
do you do, what do you raise, in such a country as this?" "Build schoolhousefi 
and raise men," was the noble reply. The matter of Public Schools is frequently 
misunderstood; they are too often looked upon by the rich only as schools for the 
poor. To have concise as well as true Pauper Schools, some of the States have act- 
ually limitfd the benoiits of public instruction to "indig(Mit diildren;" that is, a man 
must swear himself a pauper before his children can receive any benetit from the 
public treasury. Xo woufler that Public Schools do flourish, and that the mass of 
the people remain uneducated, under such a system of Public Education (?). You 
misrht as well expect a plant to o^row and flourish under a rock. 

3Iany who concede that it is lu^cessary and right that the rich should be taxed to 
educate the poor, bring forward this objection to "free schools:" A., who is rich. 
Fays, ' ' Why should I pay for the education of B. 's children, who is as rich as I am? I do 
not intend to send my children to the Public Schools; I pay for the education of my 
children; 1 do not choose that they should be a public charge. ' ' This is a Very forci- 
ble way of putting the case, but the parent who argues thus forgets that it is ira- 
possible'for government to make laws to suit exceptions. Great principles must be 
kept in view. "The greatest good of the greatest number," must be the motto of 
the Legislature; and if w^e do not establish Public Schools for all, we may as well 
not have tbem for any. 
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If the rich man does not see fit to educiite his children at the Public Schools, the 
question is not what may be Aw ideas on the subject, but what is best for the nation. 
And it is jiossible that if he would consider the subject without prejudice, and let the 
real good of his child weigh equally in the scale with parental fondness, he would 
come to the conclusion that to teach him to battle with the world after he leaves the 
paternal roof, he cannot do better for his child than to introduce him to some of its 
phases as they are exhibited in the Public School. Here, if exposed to temptation and 
danger, he has the benefit of parental guidance and parental restraint, and £:ains 
experience for use in after life. 

Private Schools, Academies, Colleges, and Universities, have all their purposes, and 
wise ones, but nothing e^n take the place of the Public School. The boy there im- 
bibes the elements of patriotism; he learns that there is a community of interests, 
that t^e rich and poor mutually depend upon each other for their happiness. If he 
is inclined to be selfish or proud, or has any salient points in his character which are 
detrimental to his welfare, they will be as effectually smoothed down and polished 
away in this juvenile community, and much easier for him than if left to increase till 
the rude shocks of the real world batter them down. 

"We believe that the national schools of Prussia have done more towards placing 
that nation on the proud eminence she now occupies than any exploits which the 
famous needle-gun can ever achieve. 

We have said more on this subject than we should otherwise have done, but we be- 
lieve that the importance of a thorough syst^^m of Public Instruction demands the 
earnest attention of the Legislature. It will be seen that our statistics on this sub- 
ject do not show a prosperous condition of our public schools. The means of edu- 
cating their children is an important question with Intelligent immigrants. The 
New Englander or Prussian would rather cultivate a poorer soil, and breathe the air 
of a ruder climate, than settle where education is denied his children or given grudg- 
ingly as charity to paupers. 

Who that has enjoyed the benefits arising from a good system of public instruction 
woulU be willing to bring a family of children into a country where the ratio of 
children attending district schools is only 7 to the 100 inhabitants. Yet such is the 
fact in some counties of our own State. 

This state of things is undoubtedly due in some measure to the sparseness of our 
population and the consequent difficulty of maintaining schools, lint it might be 
easily shown that indifference has much more to do with it. 

MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS. 

These items of our social condition we find it impossible to obtain Mith any degree 
of accuracy. The United States consns gives the mortality for 18G0, at 17,054, classed 
under various diseases. From this it will be seen that Pneumonia is the most fatal, and 
Consumption next. Besides, the ravages of tlie war during the last four jears ha\e 
overturned all the usual conditions of society. In many parts of the State, even if we 
could compile the statistics on these subjects for the last four years, they would not 
exhibit a normal condition of societ)'. Until a law is established requiring a proper 
registration of these important items, and until they arc duly reported to this bureau, 
nothing better than guesses (sometimes called estimates) can be made. If a proper 
registration of births, marriages, and deaths, was made throughout the State, we be- 
lieve enough would be saved, which is now wasted in litigation, to pay all expenses. 

With regard to Churches and Church Accommodation, it is unnecc.>?sary to urge 
their importance. Few will be found willing to deny that they stamp the character 
of the people. 

The following tables (first series) were compiled from the U. S. census of 1860. 
They give a general view of the social condition, and may serve as a means of esti- 
mating our growth intellectually and morally. 

The second treats of the present condition of Public Schools. 
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CO rN TIES. 


White Males. 

II 




1 
Total. 


=1 


No of Children 
attending Dis- i 
trict Schools. 


i 

6 
'A 


1 
Apprrejrate of ] 
Chnnh Ac- 
commodation., 

i 




Adair 


4,442 

5,884 
2,554 
8,G55 
3,950 
1)75 
3, 0155 
4,41H 
3.6(>4 
7,577 
11,883 
1,506 
2.5(53 
(3,814 
2,400 
7,312 
4,600 

4,(;in) 

025 
3,279 
5,153 
2,050 
5.948 
5.044 
3,010 
4,805 
7,138 
2,928 
8,404 
2,930 
4,920 
2,660 
2,850 
1,251 
2,490 

854 
4,572 
6,24s 
5,904 
3,930 
5,.>49 
4,581 
2,382 
3,311 
5,244 
1,610 
2,970 
10,292 
3,480 
5,218 
6,837 
4,401 
2,477 
7,431 
4,343 
5,887 
6,003 
4,501 
3,094 
7,180 
2,717 


5,005 
2,n;M 
:i,liS 

3,7n^ 
821 

3j;ui 

4,044 
3,5'.^2 
((,822 
9/JlO 

i,:j:n 

2,217 
0/Ml 

2,:ioo 

0,049 
4.0'^i: 

4,o;2 

57^"' 
3,111 

4,5r» 
-2 Gor. 

5,2r.S 
4,J8t 
3,((7i 

2,71^i 

3, a -J 

2,811 
4,:v>s 

2.415 
2,018 
1J03 
2,305 

7, on 

4,070 
5,6M 
5,5 ri 
3,(J-;0 
5,052 
4,039 
2,121 
2 0:;n 
4, 74 J 
1,5'JM 
2,559 
8,607 
3,053 
4,545 
5,000 
3,975 
2,398 
6,257 
4,270 
5JI9(; 
5,341 
4JKf8 
3,iriS 
0,4^):^ 
2,402 


8,430' 

10,949 
4,578| 
6,909, 
7.738' 
1,790 
6,705 
8,400 
7,120 

14,399| 

21,799; 
2,8371 
4,810 

12,895, 
4,769; 

13,901, 
8,092! 
8,781! 
1,20()| 
6,420 
9,(>72| 
5.202' 

11,210 
9,5251 
6,685 
8,645| 

13,528 
5,640| 
6,7211 
5,777j 
9,248' 
5,081, 
5,498| 
2,414 
4,8551 

16,405' 
8,642; 

11,862| 

11,509 
7,590; 

10,6011 
8,620, 
4,5031 
6,2411 
9,98G! 
3,133 
5,529, 

18.899, 
6,533 
9,763 

12,743 
8,430! 
4,875 

13,688! 
8,559 

10,983i 

11,347' 
8,509 
6,812 

13,673 
5,179. 


58 
59 
24 
41 
49 
10 
47 
48 
41 
77 
57 
29 
34 
59 
22 
57 
58 
47 

48 
78 
45 
08 
51 
49 
33 
61 
47 
44 
51 
65 
42 
42 
23 
18 
68 
47 
79 
71 
64 
83 
57 
29 
41 
60 
14 
15 
50 
61 
54 
70 
69 
51 
63 
62 
51 
03 
59 
43 
85 
32 


1,538 

. 2-230 

1,188 

893 
1,100 

249 
1,596 

Kks 

083 
2,379 
2,751 

310 

957 
2,058 

532 
2,380 
1,350 

1,454 
2,170 

726 
2,124 
1,750 
1,403 
1,197 
2.004 

8(i4 
1,466 
1,216 
1,465 
1,029 

280 

49*1 
1,987 
1,126 
3,088 
3,652 
2,210 
2,942 
2,103 

007 
1,788 
2,4(52 

360 

842 
2,499 

966 
1,111 
2,654 
2,049 

686 
4,760 
3,942 
3,909 
4.301 
3,195 
3,929 
5.167 
1,930 


2 

2! 
i) 

11 
14 

34 

12 

3 

26 

10 

5 

8 

43 

8 

23 

9 

10 

1 

22 

30 

9 

14 

21 

13 

13 

31 

3 

10 
8 
8 
4 
2 

il 

28 
13 
24 
13 

5 

12 

14 

o 

32 
3 


38 
4 
8 
36 
7 
1 

21 
40 
10 
7 
14 
12 
15 


900 
9,270 
2,350 
2,210 
2,950 

]i\'2bo 

3,225 
1,100 
7,800 
4,105 

450 
1,150 
13,900 
1,930 
10.550 
2,850 
6,650 

150 
3,325 
7,500 
3,200 
4,150 
10,100 
4,250 
3.050 
9,390 

450 
3,950 
2,500 
4,000 

760 

650 

3',500 
5.910 
1.670 

11,300 
4,500 
2,200 
1,500 
5,200 
3,550 
l,25u 

16,450 

350 

1,250 

14,325 

1,400 

790 

9,750 

1,800 

300 

7,*i55 
11,700 
2,225 
1,700 
6,700 
5,300 
3,300 


$ 4,400 


Andrew 


23,000 


AtchivSon 


6,000 


Audrain .•• 


14,200 


Barry 

B:irton 


5,875 


Bates 

Benton 


7,500 
10,230 


Bollinc^er 


3,000 


Boone 


83,350 


Buchanan 


66,500 


Butler 

Caldwell 


250 
3,500 


Callaway 


07,000 


Canulen 


950 


Cape Girardeau 


40,500 


Carroll 


0,700 


Cass .... 

Carter 

Cedar 


27,150 

50 

27,150 


Chariton 


31,370 


Christian 


5,440 


Clark 


22,650 


Clay 


42.900 


Clinton 


'^,350 


Cole 


37,700 


Conner 


65,400 


Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 




7,750 
4,050 


Daviess 


8,700 


DeKalb 


3,340 


Dent 


900 


Dfllicrhift .. ... 




Dnnklin 




Franklin 


38, 200 


Gasconade 


8,995 


Gentry 

Greene , '. 


22,000 
39,700 


Grundy 


6,600 


Harrison. 


2,200 


Henry 


10,700 


Hiekory 


1,100 


Holt 


6.600 


Howard 


62,500 


Howell 


800 


Iron 

Jack.<5on 


2,000 
125,750 


Jasper 


2,200 


Jeft'erson 


21,550 


•Jolinson 


33,150 


Knox 


16,600 


Laclede 

I^afavette 


500 


Lawrence 

Lewis ., 


10,250 
40,700 


Lincoln • 


17,000 


Linn 


12,200 


T^ivinp[^.ston 


17,600 


Macon 


7,350 


Aladison 


5,200 
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COLNTlKe. 



Maries 

Marion 

McDonald 

Mrreor 

Miller 

Mi.*si«isippi 

Moniteau „.. 

^lonroe 

MonttrouKMy 

Moror.ni *. 

NewMadrid 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Ore<ron 

Osr.ire 

O/.aVk 

Pemiscot 

Perrv 

PettU 

Phelps 

Pike ., 

Platte. 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Kails 

Randolph 

Kay ^. 

Keynolds 

Kiplev 

St. Ciiarles 

St. Clair 

St. Francois 

Ste. Genevieve 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Scliuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Stoddard 

StO?K» 

Sidlivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

AVashiiifrton 

Wayne 

Wehster 

Wrjofht 

Total 5 




(;.20{» 

J)7r> 

2,1) 10 
6.520 
1 ,200 
5,f)r)0 
8,050 
40,780 
8,('»00 
2,200 

a.oooi 

4,H(M) 
l.fXlO 
8,700 
4.400; 



150' 
4,7801 

7.10l>! 

5,000; 



1,120 
CO.IW 

.^>,4:o 

5.:i.30 

7.:^(H) 

l2,:.i;o 

25. UM) 
S.150 
0.010 
M.700 

5.:*«K) 

0,'00 

:j:i^20<) 

82.r.(!0 
ii;,8;>o 

1.500 
5S.700 

85.1(>0 

15,:k)0 



2.0i^ 

17,7H) 

20.800 

10.050 

7>5 

2,i:'.o 

111.500 
1,000 

17,050 

24.200 
2,028.200 

57.1(K> 
4,800 
n.5,'j0 
5.5(»0 
1.0. »o 

15.2<M) 
5.00O 



1.000 
11,025 
4><.20O 
11.050 



5CK).G10$1,.50:),767 



• KviUeutly .-'ir,!- nii.stake here; C.{ churchv'8 for 800 people!— T. S. Ca^sus. 

Notj:. — Xo returns of r«')i;rioim Hljitistics from the following comities, viz: liairton, Douglas, 
Lafayette, Uzark, Pulaki, Stone, Taney, Texiis, Webster. 
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Tlip Bank of the State of Missouri ho\(l $701,967 00 of the Public School Fund until 
the end of July. 1800, \\\wu the Governor transferred the stock in said bank to Capt. 
James B. Eads. Previous to this transfer the bank had declared a dividend upon its 
stock for th(! year endin<r June 30, ISfJfJ, but has refused to pay the same ro the State. 
For this reason the amount of income subject to apportionment amon«: the public 
schools of the State was, for this year, only S43.518.04. « 

Some letjislation is required to re<rulate tlse prompt payment of interest on the 
amounts invested in the Sinkin*^ Fund of ihe Hailroad Debt (on the bonds and 
coupons paid by Capt. James B. Eads for the bank stock). The new school law 
ouffht also to be revised in those sections where the income, of the fund is errone- 
ously styled ''fund;" the old distinction between the •*fund," or capital, and the 
'SState School Moneys,'' or income of the fund, should be retained. 

The State Board of Education have ordered the investment of the money now in the 
Treasury and belongintj to the capital of the fund. J 

The inco.ne of the fund for the year dosinor July, 18(»7, will amount to $40 520 27 j 

State School Moiu^vs, besides the deferred payment of dividend from the Bank of the 
State of Mi*!Souri above mentioned.- One-fourth of the revenue tax for 1M)7 i^ also 
appn>priate<l for the benetit of the State School Moneys, and when collected v»ill be 
reported to the Superintendent of Public Scliools. 



STATE UNIVERSITY. i 

Like most other colle<i:Ps, thi** institution has had its period of infancy. Soon after 
its ortranization it became somewhat involved in the political and reli<fious disputes of 
the day. anJ a ofood deal of partisan feelini? was enfjendered, whieh operated so 
much affjdnst it that for several years it barely maintained a linor(>rin*r exi^^tence. 
Finally the rivil war came on, and for nearly two years the grounds and buildinsrs 
were occupied by soldiers. This of course produced a suspension of the coUeofe 
exercises. 

At the close of the war the collcfre was reorofamzed, but the small income derived 
from the * •Seminary Fund" Avas insutlicient to enable the curators to make the 
necessary repairs and conduct the institution in a manner to support the faculty and 
keep faith with those who entered the school. As a consequence, the institution is 
now burden«Ml with a debt of $17,S0t. In addition to this misfortune, the President's ' 

house was burned in 18G5; and in 1800 the death of its illustrious President, John II. ' 

Lathrop. completed the mea><ure of its calamities. It was a blow severely felt. Presi- 
dent Lathrop had become identilied with the institution, and was to it a '*towerof 
strentrth. ' ' 

The University, in common with other educational interests, is now attractinor the 
attenticm of the Let?islature. and it is to be ho]>cd that their assembled wisdom will 
devise some means whereby it may he extricatrd from its diffi<'ultie8 and se^it forward 
unembarrassed, both financially and politically, till it ifhall attain the position of a 
University in fact as well as in name. 

To do this, it must be remembered tliat money is the **sinews'' of education as 
well as war. No colle<re worthy of the name can be carried on successfully unless it 
is so endowed that it is certain to be free from financial embarrassment. We in the 
West have committed the mistake of dlfiusing our money and eftbrts too widely; too 
many new towns have been ambitiou«< of havinor the name of a Colle«?e added to their i 

other attractions. We need more concentration, less show, and more reality; ofreater 
ettort to increase^ the eni<-iency of the one we have already founded and h'ss desire to 
create a rival. If we must divide our ettorts, let us cause certain instituti<Tns to be 
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coiKlucteil with si view to a special course of ediicalion. One may be a literary, 
another a polytci'linic, etc. But let all be stronor, and let us undertake no more 
than we can do well. The present State University, as a literary institution, certninly 
deniandsi all the support which the State is able to ^ive. It is useless to ask, Wlw 
should our sons ^o to Eastern colleges for their education when we can just as well 
educate them at home? It is sufticicnt that they will ^o there or elsewhere, until we 
provide the means for their education here and convince the people that we are olfer- 
in«r better instruction at home. It is of no use to preach duty or patriotism; interest 
governs action — then by all means let us place our one University in a position that 
shall make it for the intercut not onl}'^ of our own scholars, but those of other States, 
to come here for instruction. 

Did we deem it entirely within our province, we would say more and ©five our 
reasons more fully for strongly urging the concentration of all available means upon 
one strong Literary University. But we believe that our legislators are fully con- 
vince<l of the necessity for better educational facilities both in common schools and 
colleges, and meanwhile let it be remembered that legislation to be effective, like 
omtory, requires action. 

As at pre<«ent organized, the Facidty of the University is as follows: 

Daniel Kead, LL.l)., President, and Professor of Mental and M«raland Political 
Philosophy. 

JoshPH G. Norwood, 31. D., Professor of Natural Science. 

Geokgk H. Matthews, A.M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature.' 

Orkx Root, Jr., A.M.. Professor of English Language and Literature, and 
Instructor in French and German. 

JosKPH FiNCKLix, A.M., Professor of Math«'matics. 

C. II. Ckowkll. a M.. Principal of the Preparatory Department. 

D. W. KruTz, A.B., Tutor. 
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These schools are under the control of a separate and distinct corporation. This 
corporation was first organized under an act of the Legi^laluiv approved Feb. 13, 
1>IW. This act was founded upon that of Congress approved June 18, 1SI2. which 
g:ive to certain villages therein sj)ecitied (among which was St. Louis), certain lots, 
out-lots etc., for the support of Pid)lic Schools in those villages. On the isrh of 
April, 1833, the '^Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools" published 
tlifir organization and proceed(?d to take steps to recover po-session of the lands 
belonging to them. lion. Thomas II. Benton was the first secretary of this Board. 

By means of the revenue derived from the leasing of these lands the schools were 
maintained till 1819, when the population of the city having increased so much, this 
fund was found inad«jquate to the support of as many scljools as the city denianded. 
An act was therefore i)assL'd by the Legislature empowering the city to raise a tax of 
not more than one-tenth of one per cent, for the purpose of aiding in the support of 
public instruction. This enabled the Board to make the schools entirely //re. They 
cnutiiuied so to be till during the war. when for two years it was found necessary to 
charge a small f<e. Since that time further powers of taxation have been granted by 
the Legislature, till now the schools are placed upon a firm Ibundation ii^ free schools. 
Our Public Schools are now under efilcient management and rank with those of the 
most favored cities of the Union. The system now comprehends not only the usual 
Grammar Schools, but a High School and Normal School. The. latter is lor the 
e.*ipecial training of teachers for Public Schools. 
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The following tables are extracted from the ' * Twelfth Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors:" 

EXTRACT 

From the Annual Report of the Superintendent of the St, Louis Public Schools. 



E Superintendent, ) 
3, Aiiffunt 1, 1866. . J 



Office of the Superintendent, 
St. Louis, 



7o tilt Honorable Board of Public Schools: 

Gentlemen— I herewith submit the following brief account of the operations of the 
Public Schools during the years 1865-66. 

IRA DIVOLL, Superintendent. 



GENERAL STATISTICS. 



SCnOOL HOUSES. 



Number of School Houses « 30 

Number of School Rooms 201 

Owned by the Board (all brick) 25 

Rented 5 

Heated with stoves 23 

Heated with furnaces 7 

Estimated value of School sites $247,700 00 

Estimated value of Buildings and Furniture 285,740 95 

Total value of property used for School purposes $533,440 95 

TEACHERS. 

Average number of teachers, including music teachers 204 

Males : 18 

Females 186 

Piincipals 33 

Assistants .• 169 

Music teachers 2 

Drawing teacher 1 

Number fu the Normal School 3 

Number in the High School 9 

Number in the District Schools 190 

pupils. 

Number of pupils enrolled in all the schools 14,556 

Boys 7,256 

Girls 7,300 

Normal School— 'girls 76 

High School— boys, 115; girls, 171— total 285 

District Schools— boys, 7.141; girls, 7,053— total 14,194 

Average number belonging for 1865-6 9,593 

Average daily attendance 8,846 

Per cent, of attendance 91 
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The total enrollment^ the areraga namber belonging, the average dailj Itttendance, and 
the percentage of attendance, have been as follows during the last nine years : 



Years. 



Total En- 
rollment. 



Average 
No. Be- 
longing. 



Average 
Attend- 
ance. 



Percent, 
of Attend- 
ance. 



1865--^.. 
1864—65 .. 
1S63— 64 .. 
1862— 63 •. 
1861— 62 •. 
1860—61 .. 
1859—60 .. 
1858—59.. 
1857—58 .. 



14,556 

13,926 

12,349 

8,105 

5,787 

12,166 

11,342 

10,111 

9,769 



9,593 
9,090 
7,716 
6,272 
3,654 
8,098 
7,040 
6,253 
5,814 



8,846 
8,121 
7,058 
4,752 
3,364 
7,427 
6,422 
5,739 
5,361 



91 

90i 

91 

91 

93 

92 

91 

92 

92 



CHARACTSa OF ATTENDANCE. 



Whole number of school days 

Number who attended 200 days 

" " from 180 to 200 days. 

" " 160 to 180 days. 



200 



" 140 to 160 days. 

** 120 to 140 days. 

" 100 to 120 days...... 

" 80 to 100 day 

" 60 to 80 days. 

" 40 to 60 days 

" 20to 40 days. 

" less than 20 days. • 

not absent during their enrollment, 

ab-ent but once during their enrollment 

not tardy during their enrollment 

tardy but once during their enrollment < 

of cases of tardiness ...... . 

readmitted once.--.. 2,715 

readmitted twice *•• 776 

readmitted three times 277 



303 

. 3,709 

1,861 

1,232 

1,062 

972 

915 

1,004 

1,147 

1,100 

1,171 

784 

742 

7,999 

2,294 

19,9«5 



^The small attendance for 1S61-2, and 1862-3, was owing mainly to the fact that a taition fe* 
was charged daring those two years. 

AGES OF PUPILS. 



No. of pupils 6 years of age 

8 " WW WW 

" 9 " 

" 10 " 

" 11 " 

" 12 " 

" 13 " 


!,683 i 
1,992 1 
l,S>98 ! 
1,798 ' 
1,770 ; 
1,376 ' 
1,352 i 
979 ; 


No. of pupils 14 years of age 

" 15 " 

" 16 " 

" 17 *' 

" 18 « and over. 


683 
452 
231 
121 
121 

14,556 
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The whole number of pupils enrolled are represented by the different occupations of so- 
ciety, as follows : 



Children of agents 

" artists 

" barkeepers,.* 

** boatmen 

" butchers. 

" clerks 

*' draymen and teamsters 

'* farmers and gardeners 

" laborers 

" laundresses 




ChiHren of manufacturers • • • 

<* mechanics • 

" merchants •••••• 

" professional men 

*' public officers. •• 

'* seamstresses. ••• 

Unclassified 

Total 



767 

3,533 

1,844 

998 

580 

416 

1,885 

14,558 



The birth-places are as follows : 



Born in St. LouIb • ••' 

Bom in Missouri out of St. Louis* 

Born elsewhere in the United States and territories 
Bom in foreign countries** •••••» 

ToUl 



8,653 
1,174 
3,7-28 
1,001 



14,556 



SUMMARY OF TEACHERS^ SALARIES FOR THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1866-67. 



NOBMAL SCHOOL. 



One female principal at* 
One female assistant at* 
One female assistant at • 



HIGH SCHOOL. 



One male principal at * * • • < 
One male assistant at**** 
Three male assistants at. * 
One female assistant at * • • 
Two female assistants at* 
One female assistant at « * • 



DISTBICT SCHOOLS. 



Nine male principals at • 

Three male principals at • 

One male assiataiit at 

Three female principals at 

Eight female principals at •••*•* • • 

Four female principals at 

Three female principals at 

Three female head assistants at * * • • 
Thirty-five female assistants at * • * 
Eighty-two female assistants at * • • 
Twejnty-five female assistants at** 
Twenty-four female assistants at* 
Six German- English assistants at* 
Two German- English assistants at* 
Two German-English assistants at * 



MVSIC TEACH EBS. 



Two music teachers at * 
Aggregate amount* 



fi,7eo 



1,01)0 



1,700 
1,500 



1,000 
900 
800 
700 

1,000 
650 
600 
550 
500 
700 
650 
600 



1,500 



$2,000 

1,100 

850 



2,750 
2,000 
5,100 
1,200 
2,000 
700 



15,300 

4,500 

1,500 

3,000 

7,200 

3,200 

2,100 

3,000 

22.750 

49,200 

13,750 

12,000 

4,200 

1,300 

1,200 



3,000 



$164,900 
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REAL ESTATE AND IMPROVEMENTS FOR SCHOOL PURPOSES. 



Names of 
Schools and 
School Lots. 



Where Located. 



Estimated 

value 
of Ground. 



Estimated 

value of 

Houses and 

Furniture, 



Totftl 
Amount. 



High 

Shepard •• 

Charless*- 

Lafayette* 

Carroll... 

Carroll, new 

Madison*... 

Clark 

Chouteau*. • 

Laclede 

Washington 

Eliot 

Benton 

Franklin •.•• 
Stoddard.... 
Jefferson . . • • 

Carr 

Hamilton • . - 

Everett 

Jackson •*.. 
Webster .... 
Web8ter,new 
Clay 

Gravois •* 



Pestalozzi '. 
Curran * 
Lamonte * 
Penrose * 
Parsons ' 
O'Fallon * 
16th street ' 
Eugenia ' 



Corner 15th and Olive streets • 

Near Marine Hospital 

Kingsbury street, near Gravois 

Ann avenue and Decatur street ...••. 

Comer Carroll and Buel streets 

Corner Carroll Tpaid on account). ••< 

Corner 7th and Hickory streets 

7thy between Hickory and Labadle. . 
Cozzens street, near Pratt avenue • . . • 

Corner 5th and Poplar streets 

11th, between Popnr and Spruce .... 

Corner 15th and Pine streets 

6th, between Locust and St. Charles 

17th street and Christy avenue 

Lucas and Ewing avenue 

Corner 9th and Washington streets. 

Comer 16th and Carr streets 

Comer 27th and Davis streets 

8th, between O'Fsllon and Cass av. 

Maiden Lane, near 19th street 

11th street, near Monroe 

11th street (paid on account) • 

Bellefontaine and Farrar, including 

new lot (paid $3,600). 
Corner Wyoming and Gravois •••• 



$35,000 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
7,500 00 
9,000 00 



Leased. 

9,000 00 

3,000 00 

17,000 00 

12,600 00 

15,000 00 

30,000 00 

15,000 00 

7,000 00 

16,00b 00 

7,300 00 

6,000 00 

11,000 00 

4,000 00 

25,000 00 



9,600 00 
2,800 00 



$40,000 00 
5,000 00 
5,000 00 

18,304 50 
3,141 08 

25,762 89 
4,000 00 
3,000 00 
5,191 27 
6,200 00 

18,000 00 
7,264 50 

^5,000 00 

35,000 00 
5,000 TK) 
5,000 00 
4,000 00 
5,000 00 

18,000 00 
5,000 00 

18,340 50 

26,802 98 

16,465 23 
1,268 00 



$75,000 00 

8,000 00 

8,000 00 

25,804 50 

12,141 08 

25,762 89 

4,000 00 

12,000 00 

8,191 27 

€3^200 00 

30,500 oa 

22,264 50 
35,000 00 
50,000 00 
12,000 00 
21,000 00 
11,300 00 
11,000 00 
29,000 00 
9,000 00 
43^40 50 
26,802 98 

26,065 23 
4,068 00 



$247,700 00 



$285,740 95 



$533,440 95 



Corner 8th and Pestalozzi streets ... 
Comer Carroll and Curran streets ... 

Caroline, near Park avenue * • 

Penrose, between Clay and Glasgow 

Parsons and Spring streets - 

Grand avenue and corner 18th street 
Between Cass av. and O' Fallon street 
Eugenia street...*. 



3,000 00 
16,500 00 
2,500 00 
3,500 00 
3,000 00 
3,000 00 
5,208 28 
11,275 00 



$247,700 00 $285,740 95 $581,424 23 
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THE DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 

Iliese schools are iweiUtf^ete% in number, having accommodations (including the two 
new houses) for 10,575 pupils. They are distributed among the several Wards of the city, 
as fol ows : 

Four in the First Ward. 

Two in the Second Ward. 

Three in the Third Ward. 

Three in the Fourth Ward. 

Three in the Fifth Ward. 

Two in the Sixth Ward. 

Two in the Seventh Ward. 

Three in the Eighth Ward. 

Two in the Ninth Ward. 

Three in the Tenth Ward. 

The Tables which follow give very important statistical information concerning the 
Day Schools. 

Table No. I tells the name of every School— Where located— When built— Value of 
building and furniture — Value of lot — Size of lot— Size of House — How warmed— Number 
of seats. 

TABI.E No. II. shows the character of attendance in every School — Number not absent 
— Number not tardy — Number of tardinesses— Number readmitted. 

TABI.E No. Ill shows the ages of all the pupils who attended during the year. 

Table No. IV shows the occupations of the parents and guardians of the pupils. 

Table No. V gives the birth-places of the pupils. 

Table No. VI shows the number of boys and the number of girls enrolled during the 
year — ^The number of transfers^The average number belonging — The average daily attend- 
ance — The percent, of attendance — The number of pupils to each teacher — The average 
number of teachers — The amount of teachers' salaries — The cost of tuition per capita — 
The cost of incidentals— The total cost per capita* 

Table No. VII gives a historical statement concerning the Schools since 1850. 
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1 ABLE. I. 

Showing the namea^ locations^ dimensions^ and estimated value 






NAMES. 



WHERE LOCATED. 



Wheo 

Built. 



7 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
6 
5 
6 
6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 
10 
10 



Normal 

High 

GravolB • • • • 

Shepard 

CharlesB • 

Lafayette 

Carroll 

New Carroll.... 

Compton.. 

Madison 

Clark 

Chouteau 

Laclede • • 

WashiDgtoD .... 

MoDroe..** - 

Marshall 

Eliot 

Eliot BraDch....< 

Benton 

Stoddard 

Franklin. 

Adams 

Jefferson 

Jefferson Branch 

Carr 

Hamilton 

Everett. 

Jackson * ..' 

Webster ^ 

New Webster •••" 
Clay 



Franklin Building 

Fifteenth and Olive 

Gravois and Wyoming 

Near Marine Hospital 

Kingsbury, near Gravois 

Ann and Decatur 

Buel and Carroll 

Bucl and Carroll > 

Park avenue and 

Seventh and Hickory. 

Seventh, near Labadie 

Cozzens, near Pratte avenue • . 

Fifth and Poplar 

Eleventh, near Spruce < 

Pratte and Clark avenues 

Sixteenth and Walnut 

Fifteenth and Pine 

Pine, near Twelfth 

Sixth, near St. Charles 

Lucas and Ewing avenues < 

Seventeenth and Christy 

Twenty-second and Morgan* . 

Ninth and Wash 

Tenth and Carr 

Sixteenth and Can-.** 

Twenty-fifth and Davies 

Eighth, near Cass avenue < 

Maiden Lane, near Reservoir • 

Eleventh and Jefferson 

Twelfth and Jefferson 

Belief ontaine and Farrar 



1855 



1859 
1859 
1853 
1858 
1866 



1855 
1846 
1859 
1851 
1859 



1850 



I<-42 
1859 
1857 



1848 



1855 
1869 
1859 
185? 
1853 
1866 
1859 



*Main Building, 86x33 ; Wings, Front and Rear, 10x30 each. 
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of the School-houses^ size and valve of ihe grounds^ etc. 
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EeUmated 

value of 

Buildings and 

Furniture. 


Estimated 
value of 
Grounds. 


Size of Lots. 


Size of 
House. 


No. of 
Stories 


•^ i 


How 

Warmed. 


No. of 
Seats. 












4 
9 
2 


Stoves •••• 
Furnaces.* 
Stoves • • • • 
Stoves .... 
Stoves .... 
Fuinaces * 
Stoves • • . . 


80 

400 

. 106 

224 

224 

6^8 

60 

680 

50 

342 

266 

216 

34(( 

672 

175 

200 

410 

180 

360 

224 

904 

112 

436 

1 298 

I 404 

1 224 

j 672 

i 224 

1 (>fi8 

1 518 

672 


$40,000 00 

1,268 00 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

18,304 50 

3,141 08 

40,000 00 

Rented. 

4,000 00 

3,000 00 

5,191 27 

6,000 00 

18,000 W 

Rented. 

Rented. 

7,264 50 

Rented. 

5,000 00 

5,000 00 

35,000 00 

Rented. 

5,000 00 

Rented. 

4,000 00 

5,000 00 

18,000 00 

5,000 00 

1R,340 60 

35,000 00 

14,171 33 


$35,000 
2.800 
3,000 
3,000 
7,600 
9,000 


150x106 


84x67 


3b & h. 

2 

2 

2 

3&C 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

2 

2&.C 

3 

1 

2 

2&C 

3 

2&b 

2 

3&b 

2 

3&^c 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3&.C 

3 


100x150 
175x125 
150x140 
140x160 


58x32 
53x32 
50x80 
75x32 
• 75x58 


4 

4 

12 

1^ 






1 'Qr/X«7ilO 


Leased. 

9,000 

3,000 

17,000 

12,500 


56x127 
74x160 


40x75 
29x52 
5Sx32 
42x71 
80ix58 


8 
6 
4 


Stoves .... 
Stoves .... 
Stoves . . . . 
Furnaces * 
Stoves . . . . 
Stoves .... 
Stoves «... 
Furoacps • 
Stoves .... 
Stoves •••. 
Stoves.... 
Stoves .-. 
Stoves .... 
Stoves .... 
Stoves .... 
Stoves .... 
Stoves . . . . 
Stoves . . . . 
Stoves ... 
Furnaces • 


70x128 
126x152 


7 

12 
2 
4 
8 
4 
6 
4 

20 
2 

10 
4 
8 
4 

12 
4 

12 
11 


Leased. 
16,000 


76x100 
79x109 




42x71 


30,000 

7,000 

15,000 


60x135 
103x134 
107x140 


42x62 

58x32 

70x100 


16,000 


83x110 


42x72 


7,300 
6,000 

11,000 
4,000 

25,000 


76x155 

132x165 

172x127* 

150x138 

cir300ftdi. 


40x76 

68x35 

80;x58 

58x32 

50x80 

86x--* 

74ix56 


6,000 


100x250 


3 12 istoveV.r.. 


$305,681 18 


$244,100 






1 211 1 1 11,036 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 
TABLE n. 

Showing the character of the attendance 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



Normal 

High. 

Gravois 

Shepard •••• 
CbarleBS •••' 
Lafayette* •• 

Carroll 

ComptoD • • ' 
Madison •••• 

Clark 

Chouteau- •• 

Laclede. 

WashingtoD, 

Monroe 

Marshall ••• 

Eliot. 

Benton > 

Stoddard • • • • 
Franklin ••• 

Adnms 

Jefferson • •• 

Carr 

Hamilton . • • 

Everett 

Jackson •••• 
Webster. ... 
Clay, 



Total . 



n3 • 

6 



7 
40 



1 

1 

10 

20 



24 
6 



3 

25 

6 

3 

22 

9 

8 

23 

11 

24 

10 

8 

24 



16 



303 



29 

115 

11 

56 

43 

332 

87 

5 

189 

132 

70 

177 

264 

59 

56 

217 

112 

119 

428 

25 

202 

206 

65 

236 

24 

330 

120 



3709 



8 
25 
10 
33 
27 

100 
16 
10 
32 
40 
51 
61 

124 
23 
38 

128 
51 
86 

172 
9 

262 
64 
39 

195 
22 

129 

107 



1861 



I 



5 
19 
9 
37 
14 
59 
15 
10 
30 
32 
37 
?b 
57 
13 
16 
86 
37 
20 

120 
11 

111 
45 
37 

162 
29 
76 

111 



1232 



3 
13 

4 
34 
32 
54 

8 

7 
33 
23 
30 
49 
59 

8 
23 
70 
36 
14 
95 

6 
88 
28 
22 
130 
22 
60 
111 



3 
16 

9 
19 
19 
56 
16 

5 
26 
32 
13 
51 
62 
10 
27 
66 
40 
16 
58 

7 
70 
27 
41 
120 
26 
66 
71 



8 



2 

11 
6 
13 
35 
40 
12 
1 
33 
28 
18 
21 
69 
14 
26 
62 
49 
4 
81 
12 
56 
27 
29 
94 
32 
62 
78 



1062 972 916 



ST» LOUIS PUBUC SCHOOLS. 

TABLE II— Continued. 
of the PupiU for the years 1865-66. 



xo;) 





i 


J 


S 
S 

s 




4^ 

c 

J 

OS 

1 


t 

c 
o 

< 




§ 

1 


s 

o . 

II 

6 


0) 

C3 
O 

B 

& 


I 

a 

s 

Pi 


ll 
1 


5 
6 
9 


5 
12 

8 
20 
16 
43 

8 

4 
47 
23 
16 
34 
73 
23 
32 
52 
48 
14 
106 
32 
93 
56 
39 
82 
48 
118 
97 


4 
17 
14 
28 
15 
52 
18 
14 
47 
11 
13 
26 
86 
27 
23 
53 
67 

6 
83 
31 
89 
49 
32 
84 
40 
46 
123. 


5 
12 
11 
23 
31 
50 
10 
7 
74 
32 
28 
33 
84 
10 
25 
43 
61 
7 

124 
38 
77 
43 
70 
49 
5^ 
54 

112 


76 
286 
91 
301 
270 
841 
229 
66 
556 
380 
305 
520 
982 
219 
283 
855 
542 
308 

1368 
202 

1144 
590 
422 

1263 
^^334 

1016 

1028 


7 
51 


8 

24 


48 
191 
I 
207 
160 
534 
82 
22 
381 
208 
121 
325 
750 
181 
120 
476 
249 
211 
762 
100 
461 
313 
224 
682 
142 
655 
393 


14 

43 

1 

50 

49 

95 

30 

14 

77 

67 

58 

111 

200 

16 

53 

129 

127 

46 

197 

43 

186 

131 

65 

169 

47 

130 

146 


67 
164 
250 
237 
248 
805 
71 
167 
505 
385 
688 
449 
555 
347 
552 
762 
861 
175 

2893 
268 

1468 
666 
698 

2104 
723 
866 

2951 


18 


6 


1 


15 
87 
35 
137 
18 

"*43 

86 

62 

105 

244 

4 

65 

170 

100 

52 

286 

47 

236 

120 

110 

196 

121 

163 

216 






37 
38 
45 
19 
3 
21 
21 
29 
31 
79 
27 


7 

6 

10 

36 

1 

59 

19 

11 

24 

103 

5 

9 

47 

43 

8 

59 

13 

79 

33 

34 

74 

10 

16 

20 


7 

8 
33 
40 

1 
40 
17 
11 
28 
21 
37 

3 
48 
39 
20 
96 

9 
61 
38 
29 
57 
12 
51 

3 


31 

11 

48 

1 

12 
^7 

24 

8 

101 


19 
2 
9 

7 

7 

3 

32 


14 
56 
32 
14 
78 
17 
72 
36 
40 
87 
33 
60 
95 


12 
40 
32 
17 
79 
5 
44 
23 
35 
76 
13 
42 
99 


2 

26 
2 
8 

28 
2 

11 
2 

12 

26 

'"'26' 
48 


1004 


1147 


1100 


1171 


14476 


784 ! 742 1 


7999 


2294 


19905 


2715 


776 


277 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

TABLE IIL 

Shovnng the number of P^ijnls of dOfe^^ent Of/es 



Normal ••• 

Hiffh 

GravoiB** • 
Shppartl . • • 
(^harless . - 
Lafayette . 
Carroll.... 
Compton. . 
Madison « 
Clark. 



N\MES OF SCHOOLS. 



>% 

e 






>% 

X 



3 

o 



(.'houteau *•• 

Laclede 

WashiDgton • 
Monroe'.* •.- 
Marsball.*.. 

Eliot. 

Bentin. 

Stoddard.... 
Franklin. ... 

Adama 

Jpfferson .... 
Carr 



Hamilton. 

Everett * 

Jackson. *• 

Webster. 

Clay. 



Total . 



21 
63 

m 

71 
26 
5 
58 
25 

49 

104 

49 

55 

92 

55 

20 

125 

49 

102 

78 

32 

164 

77 

116 

125 

1683 



19 
49 
42 

114 
41 
16 
60 
50 
62 
60 

122 
25 
52 
85 
86 
50 

158 
40 

168 
96 
65 

172 
64 

134 

159 

1992 



17 
45 
37 

136 
49 
12 
73 
53 
43 
62 

130 
39 
57 
95 
93 
38 

168 
28 

154 
95 
80 

184 
56 

121 

130 

199S 



5 
41 
24 

123 
44 
12 
75 
41 
41 
72 

111 
32 
49 
85 
87 
70 

142 
18 

154 
78 
54 

HV4 
39 

125 

112 

1798 



ST. L0UI3 PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

TABLE III— Continued. 
registered in each School for the years 1865-66. 



157 



s 

t 

O 


1 
S 

2 


s 

I 

a 


1 

S 

I 

CO 

1-4 


2 

C 

2 


15 years old. 


i 

I 


t3 

I 

»«1 


2 



i 


1 


\ »«»« ••*• 










1 
79 


21 

68 


18 
42 


36 
43 


76 
286 
91 
301 
257 
919 
229 
68 
554 
371 
298 
607 

1007 
221 
392 
827 
647 
306 

1347 
168 

1167 
615 
422 

1295 
337 

1013 

1036 






1 

10 
23 
19 

115 
14 
6 
57 
34 
25 
60 
95 
16 
14 
94 
41 
26 

132 
8 

104 
n8 
40 

132 
17 

115 
96 


14 

1 

13 

9 

53 

5 

2 

47 

27 

13 

37 

97 

7 

Q 


39 


8 
?4 
25 

123 
27 
11 
83 
62 
37 
77 

140 
21 
32 
88 
57 
41 

127 
14 

170 
78 
47 

146 
32 

134 

150 


10 
24 
18 

120 

17 

3 

62 
56 
13 
46 
95 
10 
21 
94 
46 
24 

125 
5 

132 
58 
41 

141 
19 
95 

101 


7 
12 
33 

1 
1 
29 
10 
4 
23 
49 
12 


1 

2 

14 

1 


1 

1 
8 






2 
5 


4 ' 

1 






3 

8 
3 

14 

38 

5 

1 

35 

15 

1 

76 

'"44 
13 
15 

26 

4 

28 

25 


5 
3 

1 
5 
15 
2 
1 

13 
10 


1 
1 


I 
1 


2 
8 
1 


3 

2 


76 61 
30 19 
20 16 
324 122 
3 2 
72 47 
40 i 18 
27 1 16 
86 . 03 
16 1 8 
85 1 45 
66 i 45 


6 
4 


3 
4 


28 
1 

14 
2 
3 
9 
1 
9 

10 

231 


13 


7 


.. ...... 

3 


3 

1 


4 
I 
3 
7 


4 
2 
3 
3 


1770 


1376 


1352 


979 . 683 


452 


121 i 121 


14556 



15S MOSOURI 81 ATISTICS. 

TABLE IV. 

Showing the mimber of Pupils falling to the diiferent occupationB 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



^ 



o 






m 






Normal < 

High 

Gravois. ••••' 
Shepard. •••• 
Charless • • • • 
Lafayette* •• 

Carroll 

ComptoD • • • • 
Madison • • • • 

Clark. 

Chouteau • • 

Laclede 

Washington* 

Monroe 

Marshall.* •• 
Eliot 

Benton 

Stoddard*. * • 
Franklin •••• 

Adams. 

Jefferson 

Carr. 

Hamilton..** 

Everett 

Jackson •••• 

Webster 

Clay.. 



5 
28 



9 

-6 

1 

8 

26 



8 
28 

3 
14 
17 
35 

3 
12 
12 

4 
25 



42 
4 



7 
15 



3 

5 

8 

4 

16 



16 



2 
7 
3 
33 
3 



15 

12 

5 

20 

21 

2 

4 

8 

6 

13 

2 

17 



21 
9 



30 



15 
14 



I 

13 
25 

9 



68 
12 
9 
27 
32 
18 
9 
35 
2 
11 
18 
76 
15 
76 
34 
27 

155 
12 

108 
98 



10 
17 
22 



5 

4 

33 



4 

18 

6 



4 

22 

2 

5 

48 



2 
13 

1 
10 

7 
27 



1 
24 
15 

6 
16 
69 

4 
23 
48 
12 
29 
16 
76 

3 
34 
20 

9 
50 

2 
57 
27 



16 

5 
25 

5 

3 
17 

4 
17 

2 
15 

8 
10 
18 

2 

7 
12 
32 

2 
16 
15 
43 
45 

7 
20 
47 



Total, 298 104 



262 894 



218 



600 
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TABLE IV— Continued. 
of the Parents and Ouardians as registered for the years 1865-66. 





J 

3 


i 

§ 
4 


£ 

1 

a 

CO 


i 
§ 

.a 

1 


s 

CB 

t 


§ 

1 


£ 

U 

% 


OD 
1 


1 
Unclassified. 


1 


2 
12 

16 

13 

14 

11 

6 

10 

6 

1 

11 

9 

37 

5 

1 

15 

1 

4 

13 

45 

2 

7 

4 

6 

31 

11 

21 

51 


9* 

20 
27 
38 

100 
39 
13 
35 
15 
18 
65 

122 
10 
7 
18 
16 
57 
20 
62 
9 

100 
96 
96 

110 

156 
48 

144 


1 

2 

5 

7 

12 

7 

2 

17 

8 

10 

22 

26 

2 

1 

5 

1 

12 

4 

15 

7 

43 

12 

19 

75 

6 

8 

20 


1 

10 

4 
41 

3 
51 

2 

4 
85 
12 

**n * 

55 

8 

5 
45 
22 
20 
21 
107 
10 
38 

7 

7 
95 

3 
36 
58 


17 

28 

17 

69 

83 

372 

116 

13 

82 

121 

143 

64 

193 

88 

54 

135 

8 

115 

46 

266 

27 

265 

203 

152 

161 

85 

374 

238 


8 

72 

4 

11 

5 

91 

17 

6 

65 

58 

17 

121 

164 
16 
72 

188 
32 
46 
67 

226 
3 

178 
46 
17 
82 
19 

135 
78 


5 
28 

4 

40 

7 

1 
20 
22 

2 
21 
53 

3 
11 
82 
14 
19 
20 
53 

2 
30 
26 

' Tr 

1 
37 
17 


1 

19 

2 

5 

6 

41 

7 

7 

13 

13 

8 

8 

46 

5 

21 

61 

18 

7 

19 
48 
6 
19 
20 
5 
35 
11 
51 
78 


3 

10 
1 

21 
7 

17 

20 

6 

23 

'\ 

6 
21 

2 
18 

4 
45 

3 

57 
28 
17 
32 

1 

15 
20 


31 
63 
23 
5T 
48 
3ri 

4 

7 

68 
47 
12 
77 
104 
40 

m 

117 ' 

11 

10 

20 
2L0 

70 
26S 

83 

Iti 
2ii0 

21 

32 

m 


76 
286 

91 
301 
257 
919 
220 

68 
554 
371 

2.m 

507 
1007 
221 
292 
827 
157 
390 

3cm 

1347 

im 

1167 
015 
421 

1295 

337 

1013 

1035 


365 


1450 


349 


767 


3533 


1844 


598 


580 


416 


1885 


14556 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS 

TABLE V. 

Showing the birth-places of the scholars 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS. 



Normal.. •••• 

HiRh. 

Gravois 

Shepard 

CharlesB • • • • 
Lafayette. •• 

Carroll 

Compton---* 
Madison •••• 

Clark 

Chouteau*--' 

Laclede 

Washing[to!i • 

Monroe 

Marshall •••• 
Eliot 

Benton, 



Stoddard.. 
Franklin • 
Adams* 



.S 



o43 



OD 



2a 8 

1301 32 



85 
217 
212 
588 
lr)7 

56 
381 
247 
208 
331 
550 
114 
172 



1 
12 

4 
45 

6, 



18. 
26, 
11 
20 
109 
47 
42 



430 126 

60, 15 

1901 27 

228! 25 

782! 118 

90' 20 

Jeffefson.. i 633| 66 

398! 33 

262^ 21 

746: 63 

262' 21 

500| 138 

5971 122 



Carr 

Hamilton* 
Everett*. 
Jackson * • 
Webster.. 
Clay 



Total. 



8(>53 1174 



555 



bQ I St 



2 
3 

^1 

14 
6 
6 

16 
4 
1 
2 

22 
1 

17 
8 

11 

56 
4 

15 

10 



5 

1 
47 

5 

4 
18 
13 
11 
16 
48 

9 

9 
47 
16 
28 

9 
63 

2 
63 
72 
22 
51 
10 
84 
35 



3 3 
8 16 



6 8 

...I 3 

32 15 

3 



10 9 

7. 12 

.5| 5 

5 18 
25' 33 

2 1 

10' 3 

16 35 
4 6 
7; 17 
2 7 

36 36 

ll 9 

32 55 

17 10 
7 12 

20 15 

6 6 
18, 36 
15. 21 



226 6121 294 394 



1 

4 
1 
7 
7 
1 
8 
1 
5 
3 

5 15 

1 



12 

5 
3 

16 
2 
5 
8 



10 
2 

23 
8 
6 
5 

26 
3 

21 
4 
8 

14 



6 

19 

1 

7 

6 

25 

14 

3 

12 

7 

8 

21 

19 49 



4 

7 
41 
10 
17 

5 
59 

2 
42 
19 
13 
28 

4 

27. 44 
26 35 



42 115 230 516 



ST. LOUIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
TABLE V— CONTINUBD. 

registered in each school for the years 1866-66. 



161 



a 


CO 

s 
.2 

»5 




Be 

o 


.5 
§ 


i 

.2 

1 


2 

B 
< 


d 

5 

QQ 

■<^ 

Of 


a 

i 


1 

a 

OS 

a 



a 

CO 


1 

£00 



a 
5 


1 


1 


1 
4 


6 
15 


1 
1 








4 
3 


4 

3 


1 

3 

2 

12 

14 

70 

11 

1 

36 

15 

8 

6 

13 


. • • • 
• • 1 • 




4 

1 
3 


76 
286 
91 
301 
257 
919 
229 
68 
55i 
371 
298 
507 

1007 
221 
292 
827 
157 
390 
306 

1347 
168 

1167 
615 
422 

1295 
337 

1013 

1035 


1 


3 


1 

1 ' 
2 

1 


1 





4 


17 

7 
33 
13 

3 
25 
17 

9 
31 
50 

7 


I 
9 
4 


4 

9 
10 


1 

3 

10 


1 
'5* 


1 


2 


6 
2 


3 


2: 2 






1 
2 


2 




!!!!!!!! 


4 
3 

1 
1 
4 
1 
2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
4 
1 
4 
12 
1 


1 



1 
17 

3 

1 

7 

A 

6 

3 

8 

2 

8 

3 

5 

15 

. • . • •• 

13 

6 


6" 

4 

2 

10 

1 23 


2 
3 

11 
6 
1 
2 
3 
1 

7 ' 
6 

4 
4 
4 

1 

8 

12 


3 

"*3" 

5 
5 
2 
2 
6 
3 
5 


I 

3 

9 

1 

7. 

1 

2 

4 

2 

2 


. 9 


2 10 


4 
4 
9 
2 

3 
11 

3 
16 

1 
34 
18 
10 
40 

8 
23 
21 


1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
3 
3 

10 
6 
8 
4 

11 
9 

12 

65 
2 
9 
5 


2 


" 6 
7 


IH 1 7 
31 i 5 

8 j 2 
37 1 5 

4 i 1 
78 ! 18 
14 ! 4 
61 ; 18 
27 ! 17 
22 1 1 
65 i 12 

6 ! 8 

65 19 

66 6 


4 
4 
1 
5 
4 
8 
5 
17 
9 

"*15*" 

1 

8 

36 


'"e 


3 
3 
2 


.".? 


7 
1 

11 
4 
3 

19 


10 

12 

13 

4 

26 


"i 


"2 

6 


3 

7 

38 

1 

.... 

10 


4 

1 


16 
6 


9 
6 


.... 


.... 


.... 


56 


119 1 726 1 184 


108 


106 


134 


227 


109 


308 


36 


30 


97 


14556 



11-Statistics. 



Ig2 MssouRi statistics: 

TABLE VL 

Showing the enrollment and attendance of Scholars, the cast per 



NAMES OF SCHOOLS, 



Normal 

High 

Oravois < 

Shepard « 

Charless 

Lafayette 

Carroll 

Compton 

Madison 

Clark 

Chouteau* ••• • 

Laclede* •.*• 

WaehingtoD 

Monroe 

Marshall 

Eliot and branch ••• 

Benton •• •• 

Stoddard 

Franklin 

Adams • 

Jefferson and branch 

Carr 

Hamilton 

Everett and Mound • 

Jackson < 

Webster 

Clay 

Evening schools 

Music teachers 



Whole No. Enrolled. 






11& 
43 
1^ 
154 
495 
132 
41 
574 

145 
259 
604 
94 
201 
158 
430 
100 
736 
101 
608 
335 
203 
608 
178 
508 
561 



7611 
1432 



3 
o 



77 
171 

48 
142 
123 
424 
103 

29 

382 
173 
273 
457 
140 
105 
734 
184 
160 
709 
101 
659 
303 
219 
728 
163 
546 
502 



7655 
240 



5 
o 
H 



r77 

285 
91 
311 
277 
919 
235 
70 
674 
382 
318 
532 

1061 
234 
306 
892 
614 
320 

1445 
202 

1267 
638 
422 

1336 
341 

1054 

1063 



15,266 

1,672 



is 
d 
55 



10 
20 
32 

6 
11 
20 

9 
20 
29 
52 
12 

7 
65 
66 
13 
101 
22 
102 
22 
23 
41 

8 
51 
39 



781 



1*^ 

** CUD 



56 
234 

53 
190 
168 
646 
172 

37 
389 
274 
204 
366 
640 
130 
170 
591 
319 
237 
943 

90 
763 
413 
228 
827 
165 
683 
605 



9593 
861 



•o a 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 



To the Honorable General Aeeembly of the State of MUeouri : 

The charter of this institution makes it obligatory on the trustees to make a report t» 
every biennial regular meeting of thn General Assembly. In performing this duty they 
must first express their fervent gratitude to Almighty God for His continued protection of, 
and favor to, this institution. During the years of the calamitous civil war its doors were 
not closed nor its 'operations interrupted ; and during the recently prevailing ravaging epi- 
demic, cholera, when death held a carnival in our city, sparing neither age nor sex — when 
the rich and poor fell alike victims to this fell destroyer, it passed by the threshold of thi^ 
institution without crossing it/ This immunity from pending evil cou.d not have beea 
effected by human agency; it was manifestly the work of a merciful Providence. 

The late President of the Board of Trustees, the Rev. Dr. T. M. Post, felt constrained to 
resign on account of enfeebled health and multitudinous other pressing and not less im- 
portant engagements. This institution owes him many thanks for his invaluable service* 
during his long connection with the board, and they are herewith respectfully tendered. 

Mr. George D. Hall, a member, and Secretary of the board, withdrew from it on account 
of unavoidable frequent absence from the city and the urgent demands of his business ob 
his time. The Rev. H. A. Nelson and the Hon. Felix Coste were appointed in their stead. 

Also, the late Principal, Mr. Philatus Fales, saw fit to sever his connection with this in- 
stitution and to accept a call to a new institution of learning, to a position more remunera- 
tive and more congenial to his taste. He has the thanks of the institution for service* 
faithfully and successfully performed, and the best wishes of the bo^ird for his continued 
happiness. 

Mr, H. R. Foster has been elected his successor. He is a man who has made teaching 
his profession, is a mild but firm disciplinarian, and has given evidence of superior adminis- 
trative ability. He is ably seconded by a very competent corps of assistant teachers — both 
seeing and blind — and it is hoped that this institution will retain its reputation as being, 
though one of the youngest, yet one of the best and most practically successful institution* 
in the United States. 

To the "Braille-type system of reading, writing, cyphering and music for the blind," of 
which mention has been made in former reports, are mainly due the great practical result* 
this institution has attained, so as to place it in the front rank of any like institution in the 
land. Our pupils may boldly challenge those of other institutions to a match in spelling, 
reading and writing, both of language and music. The adaptation of the Braille system to 
the English language, and its successful intr duction in this institution and perhaps in thi* 
country, is chiefly if not exclusiv(>Iy due to the indefatigable and intelligent efforts of th^ 
professor of music, Mr. Henry Robyn. He has recently visited several institutions of the 
blind, West and East, in the interest of the blind. He has given to their respective man- 
agers some practical and convincing demonstrations of the working of the Braille 8y8tem> 
which it is hoped will not be seed cast on a barren soil. We refer particularly to the report 
of Mr. Robyn about his visit to the various institutions in the East and West. 

It is much to be regretted that the older icstitutions of this country, especially East, are 
to slow, even reluctant, to adopt a system of types which has established its superiority 
both in Europe and America. In Iowa, Wisco. sin, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan and Ohio 
this system i.s being introduced. How long will the older institutions resist the popular 
and, it seems to us, just demand for the type which is getting to be the universal type for 
the blind in the old and new country ? Why multiply the difficulties and cost of educating 
the blind, when experience has proven that, with the Braille system, the schooling of the 
blind can be wonderfully facilitated, snd be made as thorough as that of seeing ? Where i» 
the school in the land where a pupil can print his own books, or his music? That which 
appears as being unnecessary, if not impossible with the seeing, can be daily witnessed Ib 
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this institution, a? beino^ clone by the bUnd, by nearly each individual pupil with the Braille 
apparatus. Besides, with the simple and very cheap press and types invented by the pro- 
fessor of music, Mr. Henry Robyn, this institution can supply all the schools for the blind 
in the United States with readings matter and music, at half the cost it is held now for the 
seeing-. The whole work of transcribing, type-setting and printing could and would be 
ilone by the blind, and thus b^ adding new means of livelihood to the otherwise limited 
number at the disposal of the blind. 

In the Mechanical Department — workshop — broom making alone has been taught of late 
years, it bein/^ a trade easily acquired, and which can be carried on with small means, hut 
the board has resulved to resume the manufacture of brushes, as being the iipxt most re- 
munerative, and of comparative easy acquisition. This will give four paying trades to the 
choice of the male pupils, viz : Broom and brush making:, piano tuning, type-siting and 
printing in Braille ; while the female pupils acquire, besides a practical knowled(>:e of sew- 
ing, knitting, crocheting and bead work, the art of type-setting. To two of the female 
pupils this institution is indebted for the large and very valuable stock of- music and some 
of the elementary school books. 

The spirit of the age demands a Home for the Blind — that is, an es'ablishment where the 
educated blind might find a place to carry on the trades, which lie or she acquired at school, 
without being obliged to go out in search of work, or to dispose of the manufactured articles. 
The home should find work for the industrious blind, furnish shop rooms, tools and the raw 
materials, and undertake the sale of the manufactured ware free of charge. The home 
•hould furnish board and lodging to those only who are able to pay for it, but it would be 
more desirable if they should board elsewhere, and only come daily to the home, as the 
seeing mechan cs to their workshop or factory. Such a home should be under the control 
of the trustecb of the Institution for the Education of the Blind, but otherwise be entirely 
disconnected and independent of it. A h< me once properly organized and furnished should 
and could be self-sustaining. Such homes are connected with all the institutions fur the 
blind, East and in Eurupe. They are indispensable charities for the blind, in order to make 
the knowledge acquired at the workshop of some good and practical effect. In view of the 
known difficult cond tion of the finances of the State, we refrain from asking an appropria- 
tion at present for this important obj»>ct, but trust that the year is not distant in which the 
Legislature will be able and disposed to make such appropriation. 

The building of the institution has become inadequate for the accommodation and proper 
schooling of the present number of pupils. For the efficient classification of the scholars 
more rooms are required. Especially is this the case in the musical department ; the sounds 
of the pianos and other musical instruments are being heard all over the house for twelve 
hours every day, materially annoying those engaged in mental studies, and disturbing those 
requiring repose. There is not an infirmary room for either males or females, the want of 
which has not been much felt, on account of the immunity from serious sickness this insti- 
tution enjoyed until the last winter, when several cases of typhoid fever and pneumonia 
admonished the board of the necessity of making immediate provisions for anii>firmar>. In 
the present building it is impossible without disarranging the school and the whole order of 
the house. If, in the providence of God, disease should visit this institution, both the sick 
and well would fare badly. The school would have to be much disturbed, perhaps sus- 
pended, or the wants of the sick would have to remain unattended to. Heaven forbid that 
such an alternative should have to be resorted to. With the view of remedying the evil, 
the board resolved to add a wing to the pres* nt building, to correspond with it in style ; the 
wing to be forty-eight by twenty-five feet, to have three stories and a basement. The laier 
to contain the Uterine, lavatory and baths for boys ; the first floor to contain two class 
rooms; the second and third stories, two chambers each ; each floor to connect with the 
floor of the main building by a covered way, as per accompanying plan and specifications. 
The contract price would be about $20,000, for which we earnestly petition the honorable 
General Assembly to make provision. 

Id the report of 1854 it was fully demonstrated that this institution has been carried on 
nore economically than any other in the United States but one, in Ohio. Yet, owing to the 
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enormoug increase of the cost of living;, the sum of $15,000 a year will be required — the 
same amount as in the last two years — to defray the expenses, provided the number of pupili 
of last year is not much increased. 

The censub of 1860 shows that there are four hundred and forty-eight blind persons in 
the State Assuming that one-half are susceptible of receiving a good English education, 
it would not be surprising if many more would avail themselves of this noble charity than 
hitherto. Quiet and order now prevail in the State ; the means of intercommunication and 
traveling are more abundant, but, alas ! the poo{ blind remains ignorant of the existence of 
this institution, or is incapable to comprehend or to appreciate the benefits it would bestow 
on him. It would be desirable that a law be enacted requiring county and municipal officers 
to inquire for the existence and into the condition of every blind person in their immediate 
district oKvicinity, and if found of suitable age, mental and moral capacity, to have them 
forwarded to this institution. 

The trea<«urer'8 report exhibits an expenditure cor the last two years ending November 1, 
18^6, of $30,234 10, leaving a balance on hand at that date of $10,800 87. The expenses 
to the first of April, 1867, the b'^ginning of our financial year, are estimated at $8,500 00, 
which will leave in the treasury $1,800 00 to begin the financial year, commencing April 
1, 1867. 

The Principal's report will furnish the names of officers and employes and their respective 
salaries ; the names of pupils, whf^n admitted, when discharged and their ultimate destiny, 
as far as known. Ke will exhibit more minutely the condition of the school, which to the- 
trustees, to the committee of your honorable t>ody, and to the large number of visitors from 
home and abroad, has proven entirely satisfactory. 

Appended will also be found a list of the pieces of music printed in Braille, and the price 
affixed at which they can be furnished, which will demonstrate the remarkable fact that 
the prices are fifty percent, less than the same sheet music for seeing. 

A diagram of the Braille apparatus, his letters, figures and punctuation accompanies this, 
and also a lithographic sketch of the types and printing press now in operation in this in- 
stitution. 

Respectfully submitted, 

JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
GEORGE PARTRIDGE, 
S. POLLAK, 
WARREN CURRIER, 
T. B. EDGAR, 
HENRY A. NELSON, 
FELIX COSTE, 
St. Louis, November 13, 1866. Truttte*. 
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REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 
To the Board of Trusteti : 

Gentlemen : In accordance with the by-laws of the institution I make to you the fol- 
lowing report, compiled mainly from those which have been submitted to you each month 
by my worthy predecessor, Professor Pbilatus Fales, who had charge of the institution tb« 
larger portion of the time which this embraces. 

Tbe school register furnishes the following statistics ; 



Number present on register, November 1, 1864 

# Number admitted from November 1, 1864, to November 1, 1866 •• 
Number discharged from November 1, 1864, to November 1, 1866- 
Number present, November 1,1866 



Male. Females. Total. 



27 
25 
21 
31 



23 
20 
17 
26 



50 
45 
38 
57 



Of the thirty-eight discharged, five have removed to other States ; four, by successful 
■argical operation, had their vision restored ; two were removed for incapacity, two were 
expelled ; twelve left to pursue their trade ; one was insane, and the others had received the 
full course of instruction which the institution affords. Nearly all these are now able to 
provide for their own maintenance, and will gladly do so, if only they are so situated aa to 
be able to use their acquirements. Unfortunately, quite a large number of them have 
neither parents nor friends who can or will assist them in procuring situatiolis, fitting up 
workshops and making other preparations which are essential to their success. Yet many 
who have here learned their trade are now located in different portions of the State, and 
are excellent citizens, because honest and industrious, while some few did work well for a 
time, but became discouraged and have not done so well as they might under other circum- 
stances. It is to be hoped that ere long the State will provide a home for such as are with- 
out friends, that on their discharge from the institution they will not feel themselves turned 
out, but will be furnished with workroom, and receive pay for their labor, being requi? ed to 
board and clothe themselves from the proceeds. A home can and would be self-sustaining, 
after the necessary buildings are provided. It should be separate from the present school, 
but might be under the same management. 

By the register, it will be seen that the whole number of pupils under instruction during 
tbe last two years was ninety-five, a much larger number tbao during any like period. Such 
an increase of pupils affords most conclusive evidence of the prosperity of the institution^ 
and proves, moreover, that the blind themselves are beginning to have a better appreciation 
of tbe opportunities here afforded them of becoming useful, respectable, independent mem- 
bers of society, instead of being dependent upon the cold charities of the world for the 
merest necessities of their existence. But there are many more who, doubtless, would avail 
themselves of these privileges if they knew that the State had made such ample provision for 
them to acquire an education, and to prepare themselves to obtain a livelihood by their own 
pe sonal industry. Since the State is so liberal in its provisions for the wants and neces- 
sities of its unfortunate citizens, it should be the duty of all State, county and town officers^ 
of all clergymen, and of the friends of progress generally, to make known the object snd 
design of this institutio , and to influence all proper and eligible subjects to enter it. Some 
have erroneously supposed this to be an asylum for the sick, the aged and the imbecile blind, 
and many such are applying for admission. We can only turn them away ; an act which 
many times seems cruel and heartless. The charter granted to the corporators declares it 
to be " the Missouri Institution for tbe Education of the Blind," and as such it should be 
known — a school in the fullest extent of the term, where such as are deprived of their sight 
cah acquire, by personal application, a good education in music or literature, and can also 
learn one or more trades. 
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SCHOOL. 

The studies have been the same as in former years, viz : Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, 
philosophy, physiology, physical and descriptive geography, English grammar, rhetoric, 
etymology, dictionary and the usual classes in reading, spelling and writing. Judging from 
the public examination which was held at the close of the last session, and from the condi- 
tion of the school when it came under my charge, I must say that their progress and ac- 
quirements were highly satisfactory, evidencing excellent studiousness and application on 
the part of the pupils, and well directed energy and perseverance on the part of the Princi- 
pal and his assistants. The literary and musical exercises of the examination were of the 
most interesting character. The answers were not mere repetitions, but showed that the 
pupils were led to think for themselves and frame their own ideas. This is the lesult of the 
superior advantages which are here afforded the pupils by 'he use of the Braille system. 
They are enabled by this to print their lessons day by day, and prepare themselves for tiie 
recitation before the class is called, thus rendering their exercises intellectual rather than 
mechanical. 

PRINTING. 

Mention was made in the last report that a press and types for printing in Braille had 
been procured, and that the institution was now ready for printing its own books. Two of 
the pupils were assigned to this work, and very soon learned to set type from "copy" 
printed first on the slate, or from d!ctation. They were employed in the press room only 
the hours which were assigned to work. The result of thei' labor is a Common School 
Geography, in two volume's; a Physical Geography; a musical collection, entitled Our 
Musical Leaves ; a collection of hymns for chapel use, besides a large amon*t of matter, 
both literary and musical, for daily us? in the class room. 1 his has been accomplished 
with Hn expense to the State of only two hundred dollars, for press, types and other neces- 
sary apparatus. We have in press a series of musical works, in six volumes, prepared ex- 
pressly for self-i struction for the blind, by Professor Robyn ; said series comprising the 
following works: 

Abridged Musical Dictionary of Italian, English, French and German words. 

The Rudiments of Music generally. 

Thorough Bass Made Easy ; a treatise on the theory of musical compositions. 

Creed and Practical Philosophy of an Artist; advices and rules for every lover of muMc 
and practical performer of this art. 

Practical Piano Forte School. 

The first two are nearly ready for the binder. We are also preparing a Speller and De- 
finer, a Common School Arithmetic and a Child's First Book. While the press has been 
doii'g this, the pupils, with style and a slate, have printed a Dictionary, Lynd's Etymology, 
an Arithmetic and a Grammaf. The present term we have a class of eight printing Loomis> 
Natural Philosophy; fivp, printing Davies' Legendre Geometry, and a class in the History 
of England, who are copying the more important events, dates, etc. The Braille reading 
class numbers seventeen, fourteen being under twelve years of age. Twelve learned their 
letters during the first ten Irssons, and seven could read readily in words of two and three 
letters. One little girl of seven years, at the sixth lesson, could tell any letter bv having her 
finger placed upon it as readily as any seeing child would by pointing to it. The facility 
with which this type is learned, and the means of printing it so rapidly by hand, place it very 
far in advance of all other systems which are now in use for educating the blind, and it is 
to be hoped that very soon all educators of this unfortunate class will adopt the "System 
Braille." 

MUSIC. 

This department is still under the charge of Professor H. Bobyn. For a full and complete 
report of this department I refer you to a communication made by him to the Committee of 
Instruction, and I would respectfully suggest that you receive that and submit it in full as 
a part of the forthcoming report to the General Assembly. 
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WORKSHOP. 

The older male pupils have been employed, as heretofore, in the manufacture of brooms. 
Twelve have been discharged during the last two years to follow this trade. The blind can 
seadily acquire several other trades, but this one experience has proved the most advan- 
tageous, since, when leaving here, they are generally compelled to depend almost wholly 
upoii themselves and must manufacture those articles which they are able to fit for the 
market without the aid of the seeing. 

On leaving the shop they are furnished with a machine and press and other necessary 
tools. These they seldom feel able to pay for, and in the account annexed 1 have given 
credit for them as loaned. 

Workshop in account icith Inttitution, 



To value of raw material, Nov. 1, 
1866 

To material bought for two years 
to Nov. 1, 1866 

To twenty-five broom machines 

To eight broom presses 

To balance. 



To salaries. 



$115 00 

1 

1816 32 

375 oo; 

120 or) 
312 13 


$2738 45 


$720 00 



By 443 J do2. brooms 

By raw materia) sold 

By thirteen broom machines. 

By eight broom machines loaned.* 

By eight presses loaned 

By four machiues on hand 

By raw material on hand Nov. 1, 
1866 

By balance « 



$1839 35 
122 75 
222 60 
156 00 
120 00 
68 00 

209 85 



$2738 45 



$312 13 



Comparing the raw material and the sale of manufactures it shows a profit of $312 13, 
but including the salary of the foreman there is a deficit of $407 87, being the cost of in- 
struction in the mechanical department. 



ARTICLES MADE IN THE GIRLS' WORKROOM. 

Aprons for shop 12 

Aprons for small girls • ] 2 

Comfort covers 41 

Dress skirts- • 199 

Drawers and chemise • • • 105 

Handkerchiefs and napkins*'-- 125 

Night dresses • 88 

Pillowslips 181 

Quilt (pieced) 1 

Socks and stockings (knit) » 48 

Shirts (hemmed) 12 

Skiits (balmoral)...*..- 16 

Skirts (flannel) 9 

Skirts (white) 60 

Sheets 106 

Towels (rollers) • 128 

Towels (hand) v .... 140 

Tidies (crochetted) • 10 

Edging, yards (crochetted) • 10 

Tatting, yards •....• ••.• 500 

Beadwork, in articles of different and various kinds 1000 

The above list shows that eren a blind girl ean accomplish mach with the nasdle. The 

hours for work are from two to five p. v., but nearly every one of the girls are absent from 
the workroom a portion of that time, either taking mnsic leesona or practieini;. 
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They also take care of their own rooms, iweeping them and making their beds, and wash 
all the table dishes for the house. By so doiner they are not only learning to do general 
housework, but also save no small item of expense which would otherwise be necessary. 

OUR PRESENT CONDITION AND FUTURB PROSPECTS. 

Owing to the prevalence of the cholera in the city the pupils did not return so promptly 
as usual from their summer vacation, and not till the fourth week of the session were we 
able to complete the organization of the several classes. Eleven new pupils have been ad- 
mitted this term, and there are six more applications now pending. With this increase of 
pupils the nt'cessity for more room is plainly apparent. Our present accommodations art 
more than crowded. Class rooms, music rooms, sleeping appartments, and especially a 
sick room, are needed. Fortunately, by the blessing of God, there has been but littls 
need for such a room till during the last year, when there have been several severe cases 
of sickness, and we were compelled to suspend many of our duties. It is indispensably 
necessary that the proposed addition to the present building be made as quickly as possible. 
The cholera did not wholly p<ss us by, but none of the inmates of the institution fell vic- 
tims to this destroyer. The attending physician has been constant and unremitting in his 
care, and the general good health of the pupils is largely due, under the blessing of God, to 
his watchfulness, which has enabled him to foresee and ward off approaching disease. 

In behalf of the officers and pupils I offer our heartfelt thanks to the Philharmonic So- 
ciety for free entree to all their concerts, to the different musical troupes who have accorded 
us like favors, to Mrs. L. B. Yates and Miss E. M. Mack for reading on Sabbath and Wed- 
nesday afternosns, and to various Christian friends who have conducted religious exercises 
in the chapel on the Sabbath. Nor has the Missouri Democrat f<iiled to make its daily vis. 
its, f jr vf\ ich the proprietors will accep' our thanks ; and we hope the proprietors of other 
papers will deem this remuneration sufficient and favor us with their publications. 

Las', but not least, we are under great obligations to the several railroads for the many 
favors shown to us in granting free passes to the pupils to go home, and also to return after 
vacation. 

Respectfully submitted, 

H. R. FOSTER, Prinipal. 

St. Louis, November 13, 1866. 



COMMITTEE ON INSTRUCTION. 

A short space of six years will show what progress has been made in this country in re- 
gard to the Braille system, which is no doubt one of the roost useful studies for ti.e blind. 
Several opinions of biiu'l teachers and pupils were published some time ago, which show 
how favorably this class of students think of thfi same ; to my knowledge I have never in- 
structed one who was not fully satisfied with the result of his labor. 

One of your committee (Dr. S. PoUak), when traveling in Europe and visiting the principal 
institutions for the education of the blind, wrote to me in a letter dated Paris, January 12, 
1860 : " I would like to engage a good music teacher from this institution (the institurloi< at 
Paris) to teach in America the System Braille — not to the pupils, but to the teach* r^. I 
wrote to Boston and Philadelphia In regard to the same, and I am sure our tnisteftt will be 
satisfied with such arrangement ; but in case they should object to the expenses lam willing 
to pay the share which wouM fall on onr institution myself.'' After going more into d*>lail 
and spe iking in general of the practicability of the whole system, he says: "Without 
Braille, we ought not and cannot get along any longer." 

In March, the same year, I commenced the study with two pupils. The progress was 
ncost favorable, so that, at the close of the session in June, I had nine pupils who were able 
to read and print the language, cyphering and music. Since then we have been going on 
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•teadily in our iDBtitution, where we adopted it in all branches of studies. After my first 
report, in July, 1862, the principal of the institution at Janesville, Wisconsin, requested me 
to send him the characters for music, etc. 

To my knowledge. Braille has been used there for language but not for music. Also, in 
1862, by request, all characters for language and music were sent to I'hiladelphia. Accord- 
ing to their last report they have a writing class in Braille ; and, in 1865, two pupils in that 
institution could read music in said characters. 

In May, 1863, the institution in Iowa ordered twenty-five Braille slates. Ins^uction was 
given to them by me by letters, and also verbally to one of their trustees who was here on a 
visit. , 

In November, 1865, the old New York institution ordered a slate and reading matter ; and, 
no doubt, after a conversation which I had with the principal in August last, they will soon 
introduce it. 

The New York institution, at present in Batavia (but to be located at Binghampt n), has 
ordered a fount of type and some slates, and will no doubt commence printing hooks in that 
type. 

The institution in Indianapolis, Indiana, has also ordered. In September, Braille slates 
and a fount of types, which have been sent them, with books and music pieces in these 
types. 

The institution at Columbus, Ohio, whose principal visited our institution in May last, 
took a slate with him and the necessary instruction. Whether or no they have commenced 
teaching: it I do not know. 

In June we also had the pleasure of having Dr. Rhoads, the principal of the Jacksonville 
institution, for several days in our school. We had the pleasure to hear from him of his en- 
tire satisfaction as to the practicability of the system, so that he expressed the wish to send 
lissome of his teachers to hare them instructed in order to introduce the system in his 
whool ; he also ordered slates and a full supply of types for a printing office. 

In May Mr. B. M. Patten, principal of the Louisville institution and trustee of the Na- 
tional Printing Office for the Blind, located in Kentucky, visited our institution, particularly 
about the printing of Braille type. He requested me to t^ach some of his pupils in his in- 
stitution. I went there on the 25th June, and spent two weeks with him, during which time 
I taught six of his pupils. I commenced at an unfavorable time, so near the close of the 
session, when all pupils are exhausted by hard studies, yet the result achieved in so short a 
time was most astonishing. 

In the first day the alphabet, reading and spelling was learned ; in the second day, the in- 
terpnnctuations, and the printing of the language ; the third day, cyphering and examplet 
in arithmetic (in all the four rules, and also fractions) ; the fourth day was spent in prac- 
ticing reading, language and cyphering; the fifth day I commenced the musical characters 
with them ; all notes, different octaves, rests and accidentals were learned ; the sixth day, 
all other characters used in music were taken, as chords, intervals, etc.; the seventh day 
was spent in reading music, cyphering and language ; the eighth day, all characters in 
algebra and examples in that study were taken, and the ninth day was spent in reviewing 
all different characters, also examples in the different studies were taken ; and to my great- 
est astonisbmpnt, I must 4:onfe<sthat my pupils knew theoretically every character as well 
as I did myself, and nothing remained for them to do than to make practical use of the 
tame, which was not neglected, as I have received several letters in Braille from them. 
Now, where is a system which can be acquired in so short a time ? If any one, and partic- 
ularly those who think this system so very complicated, will present a simpler one, I will 
adopt it immediately and drop the Braille system. It should be well understood that the 
Braille system is not the thorough education of the blind, but that it only facilitates the 
teacher and the pupil to impart and receive instruction easier than by any other system. 
However, two things are necessary to see such results as I witnessed in Kentucky. First, a 
teacher who is able to teach in a practical way, and, second, pupils who have the right 
spirit and determination to learn. Such I found in those pupils in that institution. I may 
say that during.my more than twenty -five years' instruction, I never found a whole class s« 
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attentive, intelligent, patient and determined to learn. During all the time, I never noticed 
one of them wayward in their mind, or for an instant indifferent to their studies. It was 
plain to see what discipline and g'^od behavior the instructors had brought in the pupils, and 
also easy to find out how devoted the teachers were to their profession and their pupils. 
The more I see of the capability of the blind, the more I am convinced that they are able to 
dlo in all studies equally as well as the seeing ; their teachers only require to be thinking 
and experienced men. It is often overlooked by those who have the management of such 
institutioril, that persons without qualifications or capability are placed in situations for 
which they are not capable ; that such teachers are not able to teach the blind things which 
they do not know themselves, is easy to underst^and. My opinion (which Is founded on 
many years' experience), is, that only those have a right to participate fn the instruction 
and management of such instructions who bear in mind the great responsibility that re^ts 
on them, and consequently feel interested in the performance of their duties, sparing no ex- 
ertions to overcome all difficulties connected with their office. 

In October, the principal, Mr. Patten, ordered a large fount of types (100 lbs.), which 
were cast and sent to him. 

The difficulty which we first had to overcome was the invention of a duplicating machiosi. 
After several unsuccessful inventions, the division of the type came in my mind. In De- 
cember, 1863, the trustees of our institutions appointed a committee, consisting of Dr. 
Pollak (member of the committee on instruction), Mr. Fales (Principal), and myself, to 
consult in regard to printing Braille. It would have been difficult, almost impossible, to 
teach the blind type-setting where so many types are required. After consultations, three 
different kinds were produced ; but the five-type system was adopted, and has proven to be 
all that was expected. 

It is not possible that a real friend of the blind, after seeing the superiority of this sys- 
tem, could hesitate an instant in adopting it. 

What is the use in spending weeks after weeks, and months after months, in teaching and 
trouhling a blind pupil with fhe old and impractical letters, when the dotted system is so 
much easier and so quickly learned ? Old teachers will say, " the old system has so long 
given satisfaction, and we are used to it, and do not care about learning something new 
ourselves." 

They, however, will find that the wheel of progress has turned so many old things from 
the track, and brought forth, even against the will of many persons, new ones, which have 
proven in the end to be much better ; ao it will be with this. I may add that, if the blind 
were consulted about this matter, before ten years are past from the beginning of my intro- 
ducing the same here, it would be the uniform type for them. " The seeing, often kindly 
disposed, are as a general thing naturally incompetent to meet, scientifically, the wants of 
the blind." Of this, the following striking fact is offered in evidence : The committee of 
one of the most important institutions in England had recently discovered that the type of 
the embossed Roman capitals is too small for (he touch of blind adults ; yet this type was in- 
troduced under the auspices of the inventor of the system, and during the last quarter of a 
century strenuously supported by the committee alluded to. Had the blind themselves been 
tonsulted In the outset, such a grave error could scarcely have been committed. 

For a trifle every institution could have its printing press, and more would be printed is 
•ne year than there is now printed in ten years in the only two establish ihents of the kind is 
Hie United States. 

Respectfully submitted, 
St. Loxris, November 3, 1866. HENRY ROBYN. 
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APPBNDIX A. 

Besides the followiog Darned compositionsi a ^eat many otb6r pie -esisuch as Beethoren's 
waltzes, Czersy's one hundred progressive lessons, Bertini's and Duvernoy's studies, etc., 
are played by the yoiuiger pupils. All pieces marked * are written in Braille, by hand. 

Li*t of Co»po9ihon9 which were ttudied bp the Pupil* — mott cif th€M mere Performed at the Monthlf 

Concerte, 



(.f.) Ch rnsee — F^r Sopranos, Moe, Tinore and Baseee, 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4) 

7 

8 

M 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Irt 

17 



13 

19 
21) 
21 
22 

21 



25 

2n 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
3.1 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 



Give ear, O Lord • 

From " Masanleilo" — Away, the morning freshly breaking 
" Gipsey's Warning"--Joy I freedom to-day 
" "^ • '*^— N. 



** La fille du Regiment" — Now the roll of the lively drum 

" Martyrs'' — Migfhty Jehovah 

" Lucrezia Borgia" — ^Joy is over the waters dancing 

" La fille du Regiment" — Morning is breaking 

" L' Elisire d'amore" — "^Tien the summer rain is over 

" Bohemian Girl' — Com^ with the Gipsey bride 

" La Somoambula" — Phantom chorus 

" William Tell"— How bright and fair 

** Bemeramide" — Hail to thee. Liberty 

"L'ltaliana in Algri" — When themorniog sweetly breaking 

'* Mose in Egitto" — Night's shade no longer • • • • 

" Mose in Ej^itto'* — Green be your fame forever 

"I Lombard!" — Pilgrim chorus- ••• 

" Ernaui" — O, hail us, ye free*-*- 



Abt. 

Auber. 

Benedict 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Balfe. 

Bellini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 

RossinL 

Verdi. 

Verdi, 



(1?.) Compoaitione with Organ JtccompaaimmL 

Mass in B flat, for four parts, Kyrie, Gloria, Agnus Dei and Dona 

nobis • • • • 

Mass in F, for four parts • 

Mass in C, for three parts 

Q'uam dilecta tabernacula tua • 

rwelfth Mass, Sanctus and Benedictus 

The prayer from Moses in Egypt 

InAamatus from the Stabat Mater • • • • 
( Also about fifty of the most popular hymns commonly used in 
Protestant churches.) 

(C) DiLclt'S Jtung by Ihi Class for Sopranos and Alios, with Piano 
A ceo nt pun ment 

Home; ^uarilian mottier 

Come o'er th© moonlit sea 

Shells of Ocean 

The herd-belJs • 

i know a bank 

Go thou and dream 

Music and her sister song 

Hark ! 1 hear the organ's peal 

I'll pray for thee • 

haaie, crimson morning 

Barcaroia. 

Ah ! could I teach the nightingale • 

1 would that mj love 

The passage bird's farewell • 
Greeting- 

Autumn song • 

O, wi-rt thou in the cold blast- -• 
The May bells and the flowers - 



De Monti. 

GsU. 

.Fuchs. 

Lambillotte. 

Mozart. 

Rossini. 

Rossini. 



Abt. 

Auber. 

Cherry. 

Giimbert. 

Horn. 

Horn. 

Glover. 

Glover. 

Donizetti. 

Donizetti. 

Kuecken. 

Keller. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 
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43 
44 

45 
46 
47 



48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 



60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 



74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 



DuettOM Sung by Clata, ttc^-Cofdinutd 

Evening aong • MendelMoba. 

Where the warbling^ waters flow Richard. 

Eveninr sone to the Viivin • 

O, lov'd lUlia Verdi. 

Flow on^ thou shining river Stevenson. 

(D.) FtmaU Choruatp with Ortkettra Accompaniment 

List to the convent bells ••• • Blockley. 

The moon is beaming o'er the lake**** • Blockley. 

Make me no gaudy chaplet DonizettL 

Beautiful dreamer* •••• • • Foster. 

Beautiful Wales Thomas. 

O, sweet be thy repose • •••• Thomas. 

Weeping, sad and lonely 

My Lome • *••* Doppler. 

Still in my dream Hall. 

Happy be thy dreams • *• • Thomas. 

Mv nappy home' far o'erthe sea • Daly. 

Alpine norn • Proch. 

(£.)' Duettos for one Soprano and Mo voUx, 

Hear me. Norma • •• • • Bellini. 

There's a sigh in the heart ••• Fricker. 

The murmuring sea Glover. 

Gently sighs the breeze »• Glover. 

What arn the wild waves sajrlng? Glover. 

Two merry girls • • • Glover. 

When all the world is hushed in sleep • Gumbert 

Gondola duet: O, come to me • Kuecken. 

Nay, bid me not resign, love Mozart. 

When night comes o^er the plain • • •••* Nelson. 

Bear me, boatlet Neukomm. 

Dark day of horror ^ Rossini. 

Back to our mountains • Verdi. 

Holy Mother, guide his footsteps • Wallace. 

( JP.) Soloe for Soprano or AUo. 

The herdsman's mountain home • Abt 

O, ye tears Abt. 

In the eye there lies the heart*-**** * Abt. 

Bleibbeimir Abt. 

11 Bacio Arditl. 

De conte (Fare thee well) Bellini. 

Qual cor tradisti ( Ah I cans't thou leave me ?) Bellini. 

Where are now the hopes I cherishM * Bellini. 

Let no thought of care oppress thee Bellini. 

Deh 1 non volerli vittime (Oh ! curse me) Bellini. 

Casta diva (Chaste goddess) * Bellini. 

Uneeduld ("urschmann. 

Ask me not why Donizetti. 

Martha, a return love Flutow. 

Weit in der Feme* Fesca. 

Ye merry birds * Gumbert. 

Sad is my heart with care * Gumbert. 

My own dear native home* * ; * Gumbert. 

Remembrancet HofTman. 

Dreams t *•* Hodges. 

We met by chance Kuecken. 

fVolkslied) Gretelein • *•• * * Kuecken. 

O, waer'ich doch des MondesUcht * Kuecken. 

Die Thraene ••• » Kuecken. 

s' Mailuefterl****f* .-f -fff* • Kreipl. 
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• 90 

•100 

•101 

•102 

•103 

•104 

•105 

•106 

•107 

•108 

109 

•UO 

111 

•112 

•113 

114 

•115 

116 

117 

119 

120 



•121 

122 

•123 

124 

125 

•126 

•127 

128 

•129 

•130 

131 

132 

•133 

•134 

•135 

•136 

•137 

•138 

•139 

•140 

•141 

142 

•143 

•144 

•145 

146 

147 

148 

•149 

150 

•151 

•152 

153 

154 

•155 

•156 

•157 

•158 

159 

160 

•161 



The long of home*^****** • 

RobertI tot qui I'aime 

Nizhts of muBic 

What is life? 

In tbee, I fondly hoped to clasp •• 
Bright be the plaoe of thy soul I •• 

The rose •••« 

Farewell I if ever fondest praver* 
1 would I were a eareless coild* ••« 

Why should I blttih?* 

Thou art so near and yet so far« •• 

Mignon's song 

Die schoensten Augen* •••* 

La Serenade** 

Ave Maria 

Ah 1 I have sigh'd to rest me 

Und ob die Wolk sich Terhuelle. •• 
Wie nahte mir der Schlummar • • • • 

Why do I weep for thee?. 

Cavatina fhmi Masaniello 

In tears I pine for Ihee 



Solot /•r Sopramo or JUo-^OmHmmtd^ 



((? ) Piamo Componiltm: 



Dozia Mazurka 

LaFiammina Mazurka 

Grouttes d'eau***** 

Oanse espagnole 

Fete des Gondoliers < 

Muzurka • •••• ••••• ••• 

Silvery Shower — Premole Estude > 

Le Carniral de Venice— Fantasie elegante. 

The last hope 

Grand March 

Les boards du Rhin 

Remesiber sae*** 

Bluett* 



Andantino 

Spring morning «*•• 

I^ chant du Bivouac — ^march. •• • 

Flick et Flock— galop. 

Gaetano Mazurka 

L' Argentine Fantasie Mazurka* 

La harp iE^leon < 

March--Bohemian 

Les eloches du monastere 

Consolation 

Confidence 

The Wedding March 

Return of Spring — ^polka 

La Pluie de perles * 

Bridal Song 

German Singer March * 

jLe Tremolo 

'La Gracteuse Polka 

lAglae Valse Brillante* 

' Pensees Melancolique 

Eliza Waltz 

Venzano Valse 

Etude Melodique, No. 1 

Etude Melodique, No. 2 

Etude Melodique, No. 3 

Air Varie. 

Fantasie • 

Belles of Missouri— quadrilles • • • 



Maeder. 

Meyerbeer. 

Rob3m. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Reichardt 

Spobr. 

Stigelli. 

Schubert. 

Schubert 

Verdi, 

Weber. 

Weber. 

Wallace. 

Auber. 

Verdi. 



Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Ascher. 

Burgmueller. 

Berge. 

Baumbach. 

Cramer. 

Gottschalk. 

Gunoud. 

Hunten. 

Held. 

Heller. 

Heller. 

Heller. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Retterer. 

Krueger. 

Kube. 

Lefebure-Welgr. 

MendelssoltK. 

Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn. 

MoBlling. 

Osborne. 

Oesten. 

Rasche. 

Rosellen. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn, 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn. 

Robyn« 

Robyn* 
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•162 
163 

•164 
165 
166 

•167 
168 

•169 

•170 
171 



•172 
•173 
•174 
•175 
•176 
•177 
•178 
•179 
•180 
•181 
•182 
•183 
•184 
•185 
186 
•187 
•18S 
•189 
•190 
•191 
•192 
193 
194 



195 
196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
201 
202 
203 
204 
205 
206 
207 



208 

209 

•210 

•211 

•212 

•213 

•214 

•2ln 

216 

217 



'^^'— K — 

Piano Cofi»po«i<ioiM— CoattMicl. 

Alpine Ro«e Rondo • • 

Etude Mazurka 

Marche du Ba<:re (Prophet)* 

Marche celebre du Tannhauser • 

Trab, Trab, with var. 

Polka Brillante 

Polka de Concert • 

Lavine Polka • • ' 

La Gazelle Polka. • • 

Le Styrienne Valae • •• 

(f/.) VioUn CompotUiant with Piano jlccompaniment. 

Bertoni— La Verginclla 

Donizetti— Non giova iUoapirar • 

Blangini — Vanne al mio bene. • 

Donizetti— Al dolie Guidami 

Winter— A torto ti lagni •^ 

Mozart — QuelBuono • 

Op. 89— Air Varie de Pacini ■ 

Op. 89— Air Varie Roesini 

Op. 89— Air Varie de Bellini. 

Op. 89— Air Varie de Donizetti 

Op. 89— Air Varie Weigl. 

Op. 89^Air Varie Merradante 

Op. 30— Fantaeie, La fiUe du regiment 

Op. 40— Fantaeie, Lea Pnrltane • 

Op, 68— Fantaeie, Stradella 

Op.49— No.2 ' 

Op. 49— No.3 

Op. 117— Perlen-Walzer 

Op. 146—Fruebling8grue88e • 

Op. 158— HoffnungB-Strahlen. 

Op. 10— Air Varie 

Op. 11— Granue scene from Lucie •••• • 

Var. pour violon avec, piano accompaniment • 



(7.) Flui€ Solo9. 



Op. ^0— Var. Brillante from Precioea 

O ,). 80— Divertieement, from La Favorite 

Grande Polonaise 

Up. 105 — Var. Polonaise, the last rose of summer •• 

Op. 133 — La Serenade 

Op. 20— Var. sur un air Tyrolien 

Op. 22— Var. sur un air Allemand • • 

Var. sur un air Englaise 

Var. God save the King 

Op. 124— Var. Di tanti palpiti 

Op. 73— Caprice, 

Fantasieon Le Desir Be^^thoven 

Grand Fantasieon Witches' Dance. 

(K,) Comjjotitiont for the Band. 

Oivertisement from the Daughter of the Regiment* 

Div^rtisement from Lucia di Lammermoor. 

Klfin Waltzes 

Carnivril of Venice • 

Peri Waltzes 

Oivertisement from Ernani 

Volkslied, Rondo, C» price ••. 

VoJksliPcl, Loreley, Caprice. 

Coquette Polka ••• 

Fleur de Boheme Polka 



Robjm. 

Talezy* 

Voss. 

VfaeneT4 

Wallace. 

Wallace. 

Wallace. 

Wollenbaupt. 

Wollenhaupt. 

Wollenhaupt. 



De Beroit 

De BeroH. 

De Berott. 

De Beroit. 

De Beroit. 

De Beroit. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Danola. 

Singelie. 

Singelie. 

Singelie. 

[ansa. 

[ansa. 

Labitzkj-. 

Labitzky. 

Lanner.' 

Rode. 

Nauman. 

Chas. EberweiD- 



Faerstenau, 

Briccialdi. 

Weber. 

Kuhlan. 

Kummer. 

Boehm. 

Boehm. 

Dipple. 

Drouet. 

Drouet. 

Miguel. 

Rummer. 

Bucher. 



Donizetti. 
Doniz»-tti. 
Labitzky. 
Paganini. 
IV Albert. 
Verdi. 
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218 
219 
220 



CompotitiouM for the Band^Contintied. 

Mountain Bell Waltzes < 

Sounds from Home. • •. 

Belles rf Missouri Quadrilles 



Gangl. 
Gungl. 
Robyn. 



Of the above named eoropoeitions one hundred and one are written in Braille type. 

The most liberal permission has been granted by our enterprising music publishers, 
Messrs. J. L. Peters & Bro., Balmer & Weber, Rich. J. Compton, and BoUman & Schatz- 
man, allowing me to make use of any of their copyright pieces in transferring and printing 
them in the Braille tjrpefor the use of the blind. 



LIST OF MUSIC ON HAND AND FOR SALE. 
The first price shows the cost of the printed music for seeing ; the second, the price in Braille. 



Name of Music. 



do 
do 
do 
do 



A collection of 24 popular pieces 

The Gipsey Schottish 

Lindell Hotel Schottish, A. Wauldaner 

Madame Sontag's Waltz, Herz* ••••'•••< 

n Bacio Waltz, Arditi 

Musidora Polka Mazourka, Talexy-««< 

Bluett Rondo, Heller 

Spring Morning, Heller 

Confiaence, Mendelssohn ••••••• • • • 

The Fair Stranger, Chs. Kinkel 

Whisperings of Love, do 

Lore's Response, 

Charming Waltz, 

Pearls of Dew, 

Johnny-jump-up, 

Celebrated Grand Waltz, Beethoven •• 

Gertrude's Dream, do 

Axalia Waltz, do 

Sentimental, or Rose, do 

Bream Waltz, do 

Study, No. 1, DuverBoy 

Study, No. 2, do 

Study, No. 3, do 

Study, No. 4, do 

Study, No. 5, do 

Senate, No. 1, Op. 65, Kuhlau 

Last Waltzes of a Madman, Beyer 

Loves of the Angels, Pacher > 

Elfin Waltz Rondo, No. 1, Krug 

Carnival of Venice, Rondo, No. 2, Krug* ••• 

Alma Song, Rondo, No. 3, Krug 

Lorelev, Rondo, No. 5, Krug* • 

Danish Air, Rondo, No. 5, Kruc: • 

How can I leave three. Rondo, No. 6, Krug 

Concone's Vocal £zercises, Book No. 1, containing 25 lessons 

Characters used in piano and vocal music 

Twelve major scales for piano 

Twelve minor ^melodic) for the piano ••• 
Twelve minor (harmonic) for the piano* 



Price of Com- 
mon Music. 



$1 50 
25 
30 
15 
20 
35 
35 
20 
30 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
12* 
12i 
I2i 
12i 
12i 
40 
35 
50 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 



Braille. 



$0 76 
10 
10 
10 
10 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

io 

10 
10 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
75 
5 
25 
25 
25 
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MI8601TRI STATISTICS. 
IN PBB88, AKB WILL BOOK BB FENI8HEIK 



Title of PublicaUoxi. 

., »M> — 

Musical Dictionary, H. Robyn 

Practical Piano Porte School, H. RobyH 

The Bttdiments of Music, H. Bobyn • 

Theory of Musical CompositioD, H. Roybn • • 

Creed and Practical PhUosophy of an Artist, H, Robp 

Thorough Description of the Braille System, H. Roybn «» « « 

The last six works were expressly prepared for the use of the bUnd. 



Price 


$1 50 


i 50 


1 60 


1 50 


I 00 


1 00 
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APPENDIX B. 



Names. 




c 

«u O 



S a eo V 



Adams, .James • 

AndersoDy Joseph 

AndersoD, William ••••< 

BabD, Dennis 

Behmer, August > 

Blades, George W 

Bli88<>, Louie 

Block, Eugene 

Brady, John < 

Brookins. Charles F* ••• 

Burks, William S 

Buxton, William R.... 

Canavan, James L 

Castelloa, James < 

Charlton, John • 

Choate, Jefferson 

Christopher, William L 

ComuSi Eugene 

Conrad, Henry H* ••• 
Cooper, Alexander**** 

Corby, William 

Cordenski, M 

Cornett, James 

Cundiff; Marion 

Dewees, Erasmus M«* 
Douglass, George A***< 
Douglass, William H-*' 

Douglass, Hugh ^ B 

Doggett, William 

Dunham, John 

Durgnate, Vincent •••* 

Eggeman, Louis 

Farley, James 

Farrell, Michael 

Fitzpatrick, Jeremiah* 
Fletcher, Richard S*** 

Foley, William 

Footman, Gerard < 

Forhan, Patrick • 

Franklin, James D**«* 

French, Josiah T 

Fulbright, John F 

Gabriel* Francis 

Galey, George H 

Grace, Patrick - 

Hahneman, John 

Hare, Thomas < 

Harp, Ichabod 

Heitman, Henry •*•••.. 
Henley, Charles C***« 
Houck, Thomas L. R**< 

Hoyle, Edgar H 

Hughes, Henry 

Hi^hes, Benjamin D • • 

Johnson, Nicholas 

Johnson, Louis H 

Johnson, Julius S 

Jones, Samuel W 

Kane, Patrick 

Ketchman, Matthias •*< 

Kirby, Thomas 

Kohfe, John 



Montgomery • 
St. Louis *••• 

do 

do 
Gasconade* •* 
St. Louis 

do 

Cape Girardeau 
St. Louis 

do 

Warren 

Henry 

SLl^uis 

do 

do 
Bollinger •*** 

Osage 

St. Louis 

do 

Cole 

St. Louis 

do 

Audrain 

Monroe** •*•* 

Lewis 

St. Louis 

Marion *•*•• 

St. Louis 

Moniteau *«•• 
St. Louis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Hickory 

St. Louis 

do 

do 

do 
Franklin *••• 
Cape Girardeau 

Carroll 

Clay 

St.Loui8 

do 

do *•••• 

Stoddard 

St. Louis 

do *•*.< 

do 

do **••. 
St. Charles •••' 

Pettis 

Jasper ■ 

Ste. Genevieve 
St Charles •••< 

Marion 

St. Louis 

do .*... 

Clinton 

Ray 



iJ5 



8<^3 
860 
865 
860 
867 
866 
866 
855 
862 
859 
864 
865 
859 

mi 

85£ 
861 
863 
857 
858 
863 
863 
854 
859 
856 
866 
865 



1861 

1864 
1858 



185< 
1863 
1863 

1865 
1860 
1866 
1867 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1859 



1855 

1859 

,1866 
8661866 
8651866 
864 
864 
858 

858 
858 
856 
859 
853 
866 



863 



858 
859 
859 



1859 

1866 
1859 
1858 
1861 
1858 
1866 



1865 

1861 

1869 
1860 
1862 
8651866 



851 
863 
853 
858 
852 
860 
855 
857 
858 

1866 
864 1865 
856{l858 
861.1863 
858;i8d9 



1853 

1854 
1865 
1862 

1860 
1860 



Remarks. 



Broom maker. 
Broom mauer. 



Removed. 
Broom maker. 
Broom mak^r. 

Broom maker. 
Unknown. 
Broom maker. 
Deceased. 
Expelled. 
Broom maker. 
Deceased. 
At home. 



Physician. 

At home. 

Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 

Broom maker. 

Expelled. 
At county farm. 
Brush maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 

Broom maker. 

Demented. 

Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Expelled. 
Brush maker. 

Unknown. 
At home. 
Removed to Iowa. 

At home. 
Broom maker. 

Expelled. 

At county farm. 

Expelled. 

Deceased. 

Broom maker. 
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Names. 



County. 



Kramer, Hen'V F Lafayette.. 

Kremer, J hn Fred |St. Charles 

Lainhart, John C jGeniry .... 

Langley, William C iFulton .... 

Laurence, Abelino i^^t. Louis* •• 

Louden, Thomas • Callaway . 

Lutrell, Churchwell MoDonal*! 

Magoffin, John :Perti» 

Mania. Calvin H. 

Maxwell, William H 

Merwin, John 

Miller, George 

Mills, Wilson ..< 

Monnan, Thomas 

Morgan, James E 

Morris, Calvin H 

Mosbacb, Charles 

Murphy, Jeremiah •• 

McCall, Charles • • 

McClusky, John 

Mclvor, Daniel 

Neagle, Andrew •• • 

Neukoro, Frederic ■ 

Nunley, John A 

O'Brien, William 

O'Falion, Michael 

Orrick, Charles ^ ••• 

Patterson, George W < 

Powers, Francis M 

Ray, William 

Rout en, Lanceford « 

Rubel, Michael 

Saunders, Alfred W 

Sexton, Ambrose H 

Shave, Daniel • • 

Shcbels, James • 

Simmons, Ja mes T y • 

Stephenson, Charles 

Stubbs, Elijah 

St John, Michael 

Tvnan, John 

Turk, Robert 

Vailed, Francis 

Valle, M 

Yickers, John 

Wallin, Jefferson 

Wallace, Patrick 

Walzell, Francis 

Webster, John Albert 

Wienoff, Bernard - 

WilkiDsoD, Daniel S 

Williams, Joseph B < 

Wilmes, Antoine* • 

Woodcock, James 

Wooliver, Jacob L * •.*#... • 

Wooliver, Ebenezsr H 

Yates, Willard G 

Zellar, Alexander W 



Cole 

Waxhiiigton - •• 
St. Louis 

Ho 

do 

do 

Miller 

Cole 

8t. Louis 

J^ckfton 

Buchanan 

St. Louis 

do 

do 

do 

Osage 

St. Loiiis 

cto 

St. Charles .-.• 

St. Louis 

Knnx 

Montgomery •.» 

Miller 

St. Louis 

Kui'X.. • 

Callaway 

St. Louit 

Perry, Illii>ots-- 

St, Louis 

Lew is 

Illinois •*. 

St. Louis *•••*• 

. do 

Audrain 

St. I..ouis 

do 

do • •••• 

Iron 

Kannas •• 

St. Louis 

do 

do 

Cape Girardeau 

do 

Gasconade 

{St. Louis 

{Dade 

IDent 

{Kentucky 

St. Louis 



^.2 'fe t 
o-j o c 

« .5 . ft» * 
« B c t* 

Q :c c « 

I ! ^ 

. 11866 I8t>6 
. :1«W iSlifti 

.il8o2J I 
I854i85.>t 
I8(i5li8t>5; 
l8o8||S5y< 
1858. 1861 1 
18(')3.1864| 
1853. 1855! 



Remarks. 



1865 
1861 
1863 
l8dW 
1853 
18*«3 
1855 
1863 
1853 
1857 
1865 



1865 
I8ti2l 



1855 
1864 
1858 
1864 
1857 
185W 
1865 



1864 1865 

186l{ 

1855,1865 

18()5! 

18(i5i 

1861. 

181.4 1865 

I8r)3l8ti() 

I859;i8«)() 

18521861 

lh62j«i>2 

1852 185-1 
1857 IK;)V^ 

1853 1H6I 
I8i;5i8i.5 
iS.'iy 1K63 
1865 

1862,1862 
1852 I M»3 
1863 1864 
18«»4- 

1854 1855 

1856 1856 
i85y 186() 
IS56 18.58 
1861 184)2 

1857 1868 

1858 18()(> 
18.55 18<>0 
1851 1862 
18581863 
18(>0 184>1 
1866 
I8.5y 
1863 
1x51 



Adams, Mary E •• 
Bayles, Einina W. 
Cera bat t, Afioa*** 



. :H»rto .... 

• St. Louis • 

• Chariton * 



1866 
1864 



1864 



Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 

Teacher, Hied 1864. 

At home. 

At home. 

liemovcd "o TenueHS<»e. 

rtroom maker. 

Rroom mak<>r. 

Brootii maker. 

At home. 

Broom maker. 

VieioM restored. 

Broom maker. 
Broom m?iker. 
Brush maker. 
Broom iiMk»*r. 
Expelled. * 

Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 
Deceased. 

Expelled. 



Remf»ved to Iowa. 
At home. 
At home. 
Broom maker. 
At home, 
Mai maker. 
Broom riiMker. 
i'ttd, 1861. 
Broi m maker. 
VinitMi ft'Stored. 

Broom mak*»r. 
Broom maker. 
Broom maker. 

Brush maker. 

Unknown. 

Broom maker. 

Killed by accident, 1858. 

Broom maker. 

Broom maker. 

Died, 1863. 

Broom maker 

Music teacher. 

At home. 

Broom maker. 

At home. 

Broom maker. 



- , Taufrht willow woik. 

IS63»1865J Vision restored. 

18.5318611 At borne. 
I866i . I 
185y.l86G, Insane. 
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Names. 




^ § *i 






Q 



iRemarks. 



BrowDy Fannie • 

, Nancy 

Caine, Kate 

Campbell, Sarah A 

Courtrigbt, Elizabeth •••• 

Cox, V&^inia Belle 

Crawford, Mary Jane • • • • 

CrudiR, Anna J • ••••' 

Ciindiif, Harriet 

Dixon, Jessie 

Doyle, Margaret 

Durning, Eudora 

Durning, Lucinda 

Elliott, Julia 

Fitzgera In, Mary 

Goeriach, Amelia ••••>• • 

Glenn, Anna 

Giipton, Lucy • 

Gupton, Temperance ••• • 

Gupton, R(»becca 

Hamburg, Theresa • 

Harris, Jennie 

Hart, Alice 

Hassell, Ella T 

Harden, Elizabeth W*.. 
Heifskamp, Josephine* •• 

Hill, Alice 

HoQck, Mrs. £. F 

Hunter, Mary Jane 

Jarrold, Margaret M 

Kane, Catharine 

Kavanaugh, Fannie 

Latour, Eugenia 

Mayberry, Emma 

Meredith, Dorthula Jane 

Miller, Sarah E 

Miner, Mary 

Mockbee, Mamie 

McGinnis, K. E. C 

Neal, Jennie D 

Neal, Elizabeth 

Oiile, Sara R 

Painter, Belle 

Peery, Martha 

Quinn, Mary Ellen 

Rentz, Christina 

Rumsey, Mary 

Russell, Matilda 

Simsted, Anna M • 

Small, Sarah 

Smedeke, Anna 

Smith, Fannie M 

Sturmer, Catharine L** •• 

Stuart, MaryR 

Taylor, Elizabeth L 

Taylor, Frances 

Toole, Mary 

Trnel, Mary W 

White, Mary Jan 

Williams, Sarah 

Wilson, Lucinda E 



St. 



St. Loais 

do 

do 

do 

Cole 

Scotland 

Petti 

St. Louis 

do ... . 

do 

do y^y*' 

do .••• . 

Ray 

St. Louis 

do 

do 

Macon. 

do 

do 

Louis 

do 

do 

Lafayette 

Cape Girardeau 

St. Louis. 

Caldwell 

Hannibal 

Cole 

Bollinger •.•••. 

Crawford 

St. Louis 

do f •••• 

Livingston 

Pemiscot. 

Perry 

St Clair 

Cass 

Dade 

Cape Girardeau 
do 

Moniteau 

Platte 

Gentry 

St. Louis 

do 

Cole 

Miller 

St. Louis 

Grundy 

St. Louis 

Bollinger 

St. Louis 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pettis 

Boone 

Platte 

St. Louis 



1869 1866 

185711858 

1663 1866 

1866 

1853 1863 

1864 

1865 

1851 

18521853 



1863 
1866 
1859 
1859 
1857 
1859 
1865 
1864 
1859 
1859 
1865 
1863 
1866 
1852 



Remored to Pennsylvania. 
Deaf, dumb and blind. 
At home. 

At home. 



Teacher. 

Removed to Indiana. 
1866 Vision restored. 



1861 
1862 
1859 



Vision restored. 
Music teacher. 
At home. 



1865 Removed to lUinoii. 



1866 
1866 



Vision restored. 
Died, 1866. 



18651866 
18551861 
18591864 
1866 



1851 
1863 
1865 
1864 
1856 
1864 
1859 
1^5 
1866 
1860 
1861 
IH60 
1859 
1865 
1867 
1857 
1859 
1866 
1855 
1863 
1865 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1865 
1865 
1863 
1851 
1864 
1865 
1864 
1861 



1866 At home. 



1866 



Vision restored. 



1853 



1854 



Removed from State. 
Deceased. 
At homo. 
At home. 

Teacher at instttutloB. 



1864 Vision restored. 



1858 
1865 



Vision restored. 
Vision restored. 



1865 At home. 



1861 At home. 



Teacher at institutioiu 
1866 Vision restored. 
1862 Teacher. 

1861 At home. 

Teacher at institution. 

1864 Vision restored. 
1866 Removed from State. 
1861 At home. 

1865 Removed to Illinois. 

1865 At home. 

1865 Removed to Illinola. 
Deseased. 



1865 
1864 



At home. 
At home. 



1855 1857, Expelled. 
18661 
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Name*. 



CouDty. 



S.2 

5l 



^^ 






Remarks. 



Winnlfield, Maiy il. 
YouDg^, Mary Ann« 
Zattman, Anna 



Case •••• 

St. Louis* 
do 



18601863 
18641866 
185l! 



Expelled. 

Died of cholera. 

Teacher at inetitntion. 



OBiTKRAL auMMAar. 



Males — 

FesMlet* 



Total. 



118 
67 

18.5 



EMPLOYES IN THE INSTITUTION. 



Names. 


<iccupatioD. 


CompanaatioD. 


Hftnri R Fn«f-»r 


Prinrlnal .... .... .... 


flyOOO per anuum. 
700 " *' 
150 ** '* 


D R. Havnpa ••«• •••. 


Aaalafflnf 


Mra B Hoiiclr •••• ••.. ••.. .. 




Miaa ChrisUna. Rentz •••• •■•■ ••••■■ •••• ••.. 


\aaiatant ..•••■••••■ 


30 '* ** 


ftlimi Annn 7AffinAn. .... •■■. ■■..>> ■■.. ■.■■ 


Anaiafanf .... .... .... 


30 " " 


H#»nrv RoKvn ...... ....... .... .... ...... .. 


Prof esaor of Music* •• 


1,(P00 " " 
30 ** '* 


MiasJ.D.Neal 

MiM Anna rriidin 


A attiaf a«i4- 


30 " " 


n ft Wllkinann A««««f«w»«- 


100 " •' 
376 " « 


Mm J ft. Wilkinann 


Matrnn ...... .... .... 


Andr«iv 1ir#i<»hl» ••.■....••... .... ...... .... 


Foreman Workshop. • • 

Pnrfnr 


William Meisner 

Mrs M A Morria 


20 per month. 
20 " " 




Mrs M Fitzferald 


(^Oq)( 


16 " ** 


Mary BarDes / 

Morgrariit Vlaflran.... .... .... .... .... .. .. .. 


AaslstaDt cook 


12 « •' 
12 ** '** 






12 «* " 
12 " " 
12 " ** 


Anni» Hirkikv • 


Chambermaid 

Diningroom ^irl 
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KKi^ULATIONS FOR THE ADMISSIOX OF PUP1L& 



All fXTSons ap|)lyiii^ for th(» a<linI»«8ion of nupilfl, will p1e»8f» answer the followin|? 
questions witti as much accuracy as posalbW', as tht* success of tiie application will depend 
upon th»' answer ^iven : 

1. What is the name and a^e of the {MM-son for whom application is madt* ? 

2. At whflt ap^e dl«l he or sh»» bRCi^m'! bli'id ? 

3. What was the c'liise of blindn*^MS ?^ 

4. What is the degree of bllndne^is ? 

5. is the blindness accompanied by any physical dpformity ? 

rt. May he b*» considered intelligent and susceptible of moral culture ? 

7. W^-at are h's personal habits and moral culture ? 

8. Cnn his or her parents or giiard it um pay any, an I how much, of the sum required 
for hit or her support V 

9. Are any relatives blind, deaf and dumb, imb cile or insane ? 

10. Has he or she been vaccinnated ? 

11. If an adult, what was his occupation before becoming blind ; and were his habits 
industrious ? 

12. If an adult, may he be considered active and industrious, and of sufficient physical 
«tren/;tli to pursue an industrial ocupation ? 

13. What is the exact postoffice address of the parents or guardians ? 

14. ,Will the county court undertake to clothe him or her ? 

Every pupil is expected to come provided with at least two changes of wearing; ap* 
par«>l. It is expected that]uipils will return to their homes daring the summer vacatioo. 
Ali letters should be addressed to the Principal of the Institution. 



SIXTH BIENNIAL Ria'OKT 



MISSOURI INSTITITION FOR THfi DEAF AND DUMB 



Foii THE VE- i;^ :>a -o;. 



OFFICERS OF THE INSTITUTION. 

30AXB OF ooHviBnomnwy 
J. W. MARTIN, Chairman. 
W. W. TUTTLB, Secretmry. 
T. B. NESBIT, Tretrn'tr, 
J. DUNN, Jb. 
D. NOLLBY. 

BUPBBISnCHDniT, 

WILLIAM D. KERB, A. U. 

TB1CHEB8, 

K. P. KAVBNAUGH, 
B. T. GILKBY, 
Mrs. LUCY A. GILKET, 
Mrb. DOLLIE S. KERR. 

MATROX, 

Mrs. SUSAN M. KERR. 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To Vu General MeembJy of the State of MietouH : 

The sixth biennial report of the Missouri Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, being for the 
years 1865-66, is herewith respectfully submitted. 

Since our last report to the Twenty-third General Assembly, nothing has transpired in 
connection with the Asylum which demands special or unusual attention ; yet, in view of 
the fact that in prosperity and success we have been permitted to pursue our work, our 
gratitude is recorded for the Divine favor by which the Asylum has continued to promote 
the blessed design of its establishment. 

Two deaths have occurred among our pupils ; one, Simeon P. Morris, a good youth, con- 
scientious and upright, kind and pleasant in disposition, but delicate in constitution — sub- 
ject to frequent spells of giddiness or fainting, strongly indicative of aA epileptic tendency. 
His death was sudden and unexpected ; for only a few moments before he had been con- 
versing cheerfully with one of his associates. This occurred June 6, 1865, in the nineteenth 
year of his age. The other, John Dahl, died April 30, 1866. He was idiotic, and of a 
feeble constitution. His disease was dysentery. He was sick only two days, and died sud- 
denly, at the age of thirteen years. 

There has been only one other case of severe sickness among the pupils. Chills and 
fever, in a mild form, have prevailed to some extent. Since the opening of the preseilt 
session we could not hope to show a better record of good health. We attribute our com- 
parative exemption from all contagious and epidemic diseases to habits of personal cleanli- 
ness, wholesome food, comfortable, well-ventilated rooms, and a salubrious climate. 

There has been a gradual increase of the number of pupils. Thirty-eight were under in- 
struction at the date of the last report. The number now present is sixty-six. 

In regard to the actual number of deaf mutes in our State, we ought not to be misled by 
census returns, for these must necessarily be far from accurate. Even upon the data fur- 
nished from every source, it is impossible, perhaps, to arrive at a reliable close approxima- 
tion of the number thus afflicted. Taking the best sources of information within our 
knowledge, we have been led to the supposition that the number will exceed five hundred. 
The estimate would be greater but for the fact that during the temporary closing of the 
Asylum, in consequence of the war, a considerable number of the parents of deaf-mute 
children removed from the State, in order to their own safety, and to secure for their chil- 
dren the undisturbed benefits offered by other institutions. Whether any of these shall 
return or not, there will be, as always, an increasing number of these unfortunates, propor- 
tionate to the population, and demanding benevolence and culture. 

Of the number we may suppose to be now in the State, two hundred and twenty-four have, 
for a longer or shorter time, enjoyed the advantages here offered for their instruction. Of 
these, sixty-six are still under tuition. One hundred may be a fair estimate of the number 
of those whose advanced age precludes the idea of their receiving any permanent benefit 
here, sufficient to warrant the labor and expense to be incurred. A number, perhaps over 
sixty, are still too young to be transferred from parental care and influence for the sake of 
our training and instruction. After making these deductions from the whole number of 
deaf-mutes now in the State, the remainder will be over one hundred, who,, for the sake of 
themselves, their friends and the whole people, ought to be now in a course of preparation 
for a useful life and citizenship. 

By the wise and timely provision made by the General Assembly, the Asylum buildings, 
both internally and externally, have been greatly improved — a work which their previous 
condition urgently demanded. The appearance of dilapidation has disi^|>psared, and in its 
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place an attractive neatness and good order are visible. The rooms have been appropriately 
refurnished, and the bedding is new and comfortable. Additions have been made to the li- 
brary until it is beginning to assume respectable dimensions. The same may be said of our 
philosophical apparatus. These adjuncts to the work of instruction are especially adapted 
to the improvement of the deaf and dumb ; for they, in a degree far above others, are coni- 
pelled to acquire knowledge by means of t.h(> eye. Much of what they learn is by what 
they see, and this dependence upon a special st-nse cultivates a facility in its use to which 
others do not easily attain. Such provision for their benefit will not, therefore, be too highly 
estimated. 

We do not believe deafness is an insurmountable obstacle to a scientific education. We 
indorse a high standard of qualification for deaf as well as for hearing teachers. The for 
mer, of course, require more time, labor and patience in making literary and scientific at- 
tainments. The latter make rhe same acquirements in a much shorter period, and become 
even more thorough and proficient in them. 

It may be proper in this connection to remark that quite a number of deaf children are 
however, incapable of much mental developm«»nr. The cause of this inferiority has been 
fully set forth in former reports. Some in a state of etolid idiocy are sent to the Asylum every 
year. Some of these, indeed, may be improved to a degrre truly aRtonishing. Those of 
t))em who cannot he benefited by our methodic of instruction arc sent home. 

We desire to call special attention to the latter class, too often identified with the deaf 
and dumb as such» but really occupying a distinct position, and demanding a difi*erent care 
and treatment. The fact, not that they are deaf-mutes, but that they are idiotic, is the dis- 
tinguishing feature of their case, and it is only with the latter they should be classed. When 
placed with the former class, they require almost ns much attention and care, and are al- 
most completely isolated, as if pl^'ced in any ordinary school of speaking children, and their 
presence creates a sort of two-fold institution under one roof. Their true place, in oider to 
their true welfare, is with those who are si mil rly affected as to mind, whether deaf-mutes 
or not. This fact, together with anober, viz : thit in Minsouri there is a larger number 
than is generally supposed of idiotic children, some deformed or almost helpless, and 
thrown upon the world fri^n 'leas and "luprivi.led for, leads t) the submission of the ques- 
tion, whether the intere«trt of huminity do \U'i require some arrangement for the better care, 
and, as far as possible, the improvenjent of these imbeciles. Establishments for them are 
not unknown. Mas5»arhMSftts, Kentucky and other S'a*es have provided them, and others 
are still moving toward the same purposi*. In some places private institutions have been 
opened for their comfort and improvement ; but these are exceedln^ily limited in their useful- 
ness and supported only by tho«e who can fully pay lor the b^iH-fits they afford. A public 
institution for them woull be rather a home than a te-nporary school, and would l>€, at the 
same time, a merciful provision for them, and a blessing to the people at large. 

The law requiring certificates of poverty is a hindrance to our greatest success. We 
stated in our last report that *' other instihitions in diffrrent States, we believe in all, have 
applied the true and proper remedy for this evil, so much in the way of success, by freely 
opening the doors to all deaf and dumb children in the Strife, without the requirement of 
other certificates than the simple but stilficient fact of their affliction." This obstacle to 
our usefulness we earnestly hope may be removed for the sak- of many deaf-mutes, who 
will otherwise never receive that moral and mental culture their dark and sad condition so 
imploringly calls for. Th-^ voce of a kind father, giviui; them wise and heavenly instruc- 
tion, is never heard. Their ears *ire closed to the sweet tones of a mother's love and affec- 
tion. Shall these, without any fault of their own, be denied the intellectual advantages 
which can only be acqiiire<l through the medium of our beautiftil and cultivated system of 
signs? The deaf and dumb never fail to remember their benefactors with lasting gratitude. 

The pupils during the period covered by this report have made, wi^h a few exceptions, 
gratifying and commendable, progress in the studies marked out for them. The rules and 
regulations have been generally and promptly observed. 

One of our teachers, Mrs. Lucy A. Gilkey, who for three years has faithfully performed 
her duties as an instructress in the Asylum, has dissolved her connection with it. She re- 
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\ire8 from the profession at the close of the year, with the best wishes of all the officers and 
pupils for her future usefulness and happiness. 

During the present year, the superintendent, in company with one of the commissioners 
of the Asylum, visited a number of institutions in the Eastern States similar to our own. 
We were most cordially received by their officers, and all desired information was cheer- 
fully given, and opportunities for personal examination afforded, as to improvements 4n 
buildings, the methods employed in instruction, with the appliances thereto, and other ar- 
rangements looking to the best possible rare and culture of the deaf ana dumb. The visit 
was, in all respects, gratifying personally, and useful to our work at bome. The opportu- 
nity afforded us for considering again the advantages of introducing articulation as a mode 
of instruction has only confirmed the unfavorable opinion of it formerly presented, and con* 
vinced us that only in a few instances, and these semi-mutes, the system can be employed 
with any real benefit ; and such instances are merely exceptional. 

As with hearing children, so with deaf-mutes : differences are to be observed, not only in 
intellectual power, but in application and a desire for knowledge. One class appreciate the 
importance of an education, and are eager to acquire it; another class are mainly influenced 
by present enjoyment. After the ordinary vacation the former hasten again to their instruc- 
tors ai.d their studies, with delii;ht in thf* privilege ; the latter would willingly forego the 
profit of Htudy for the sake of sports and pastimes, or for a mere idle, listless and useless 
life. The partial isolation from other youths which their condition necessitates might 
seem to he a reason for the character of amusements which they ordinarily prefer, such as 
hunting, fishiig, visiting and traveling, and a palliation for a devotion to them. But there 
is another reason why a few of thps« children and youth neglect or refuse the advantages 
of instruction, and devote thpmsplves to mere enjoyments — or wor^e, idleness,- with a life of 
dep»'i)deijce. Their parents yieKI tou often to the impulses of a morbid attachment cher- 
ished in consequence of their chiliir^ns' privation, and, with an unwise indulgence, permit 
the formation of habits which prove the source of future sorrow to both parent and child. 
Sound rea!»on and true parental aff» ction should teach the importance of proper restraint 
and obedience in deaf mutes, as well as in speaking children. These views are here ex* 
pressed to stimulate and encourage parents to a faithful discharge of their duties. 

In our last report we said : " ours is the only institution in the United States where the 
male pupils did not learn some one of the various trades " With great satisfaction we now 
add that this exception in a few months will cease to exist. Workshops are in course of 
erection, where our boys may acquire a trade. The value and even the necessity of this 
arrangi-ment are too evident to n»'ed argument. All deaf-mute boys of ordinary capacity* 
Dctwithstnnding the loss of two powers, can become thus useful members of society, instead 
of being a burden upon it. 'i'he girls have, as nearly as possible, corresponding advantages, 
by instruction in domestic affairs and in the use of the needle. Those evincing a special 
taste in any department of the latter art, are encouraged to a proficiency in it. 

We have in former reports given our views, substantiated by the best authorities, upon the 
attempts made to restore hearing to the deaf ; it is altogether unnecessary here to repeat 
them. We must expect empiricism will continue to have its advocates and votaries; but, 
until a well attested case is produced, we must maintain as a truth the repeated assertion, 
that the congenital deaf cannot be restored, and the hopes held out to the contrary to 
anxious hearts are as baseless as they are cruel. 

The future of our institution has not been represented with the pen of inspiration. To hu- 
man view that future will be one of progress and enlargement. If the development of in- 
telligent benevolence is proportionate to that of the natural resources of the State, of its 
wealth and population — if in its anticipated rapid growth and greatness we keep pace with 
other States in providing for the wants of the afflicted, and elevate not a class, but all our 
people, to a high level of intelligence, we already foresee that the Missouri Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb will rank as one of the largest in the United States ; for this will be de- 
manded by the growing numbers of those who shall seek its benefits. 

The time has fully arrived, as we think, when attention shoald be recalled to a subject 
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directly affectingf the comfort and safety of every one within our walls. As long ago^ 
probably, as 1857, the Legislature took into consideration the propriety of lighting with gas 
the two public institutions in this place. This desirable object, for various reasons, was 
never carried into effect. 

Now, with increasing numbers, the risk attendant upon our present system of lighting is 
greatly enhanced, and a heavy sense of responsibility compels us to present the subject 
again for your serious consideration* Scarcely any one not connected with an institution 
similar to ours can appreciate the continual anxiety, the frequent causes of alarm, the con- 
/«tant dread of impending evil, arising from a method, very dangerous at best, of lighting 
such a building with such occupants as ours. Accidents, fearful and fatal, are continually 
occurring in families and public buildings where great care is apparently exercised. We 
are more or less liable to similar accidents, where it is impossible for a wise head and steady 
hand to accompany every lamp at every moment, and where a slight act of thoughtlessness 
or an unavoidable accident might spread consternation or cause the most painful and fatal 
results. It is our purpose to refrain from asking for a direct appropriation to accomplish 
this greatly needed and desired object. We may state, however, that the improvements 
which have been made in the manufacture of gas for public and private houses have re- 
duced the expense, and true economy, as well as safety to life and property, urge the adop* 
tion of this method. 

The last General Assembly made an appropriation of five hundred dollars to purchase 
books for the Asylum library. Two hundred and sixty-three dollars of this sum have been 
expended. The balance is in our hands, and will be also used as designed. 

We cordially invite a committee from each branch of the General Assembly to visit the 
Asylum at an early day, and examine closely into its management, both in the intellectual 
and domestic departments. 

We are gratified to say that the commissioners have made themselves familiar with the 
wants of the institution, and, by their harmonious and judicious action, have done all they 
could to promote the humane design of its organization. 

W. D. KERB, SupenntentUnU 

A list of the papers sent gratuitously to the asylum for the pupils will be found below. 
In their name we thank the publishers of these papers for their contributions : 
Mexico Messenger, W. D. Davenport. 
Mexico Ledger, Amos Ladd. 
Montgomery Independent, Robert E. Verdier, 
Macon Weekly Times, Clark H. Green. 
Missouri Statesman, W. Switzler, 
La Grange National American, C. H. Howe. 
Fulton Telegraph, J. B. Williams. 
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LIST OF PUPILS CONNECTED WITH THE INSTITUTION SINCE JAN. 1, 1855. 



Name of Pupil. 



JntrTHTtiy Anna C. 

Mefford, Martha A 

Benn«'kpr, Marv. 

Stuart, James L 

White, Hamdpn 

Patterson, William 

Lacy, Octa via C 

Fialier, Harnett*. 

Young, William W 

Jones, Georpe 

Russell, Thomas F 

Terry, Elijah T.. 

Kwenaugh, Maria L** • 

Fravel, Anna M 

Stuart, Ruth A 

Davis, E valine 

Lewis, James.. ••••« 

Bunton, Ellen A. 

Connelly, Martha I 

Newell, Sallie M 

Duffie'd, Flora 

McBride, Nannie 

Grimmett, Theodosia A* 

Buff, Jacob F 

Laramore, Paulina A*** 

Ktn^, Ann E 

Davidson, Octavia A»-» 

Cahill, Mary F-. 

McMullen, Eliza 

McCoy, Nannie 

•Simeon, P. JV^orris « 

Hubbard, Maria 

F arity, Andrew. 

Minor, Charles L*. 

Rop:er8, James A 

Nelson, David. 

Herd, Edwin - 

Smith, Mary D. 

Kemper, William S 

McCamley, Henry. 

Wolf, John H 

Luras, Martha H. ..•••• 
Webherly, Sid well A.... 
Campbell, William T- . 

Bynor, Dora 

McCamley, Mary.*.. •• • 

•Dahl, John .•• • 

W^arhurst, Sarah E 

Gitjas, Etuma 

Finnan, Kate. 

T*Try, John H, 

EHtis. Joel W 

Colyer, Sylvester W. ... 

Elsey, Keziah C 

Shamley Jacob 

Fihnicrin Mary. 

Finnican, Thomas 

Maul, Henry 

Stodsick Frederick W... 



Postoffice. 



County. 



Chillicothe * Livingston. 

Palmyra iMarion. 

St, Louis •* •••• iSt. Louis. 

Capau Gris. jLincoln. 

Keytsville, jChariton. 

Greenton. • • « La Fayette. 

Cambridge jSaline. 

Ashley... Pike. 

Florida Monroe. 

St. Louis. St Louis. 

St. Louis. 1st. Louis. 



Macon. 



('ollep:e Mound. 

Glasgow jHoward. 

St. Louis 'St. Louis. 

Smith City Pettis. 

Tiill V I Lewis. 

St. Louis. ;St. Louis.* 



Wentzville 

Columbia.. 

Fulton 

Warrensburg 

Centralia 

New Boston. 

St. Louis. 

i\ew Haven 

Brido^eton 

South Point..*.... 

Pond 

Concord 

Independence.".. .• 

Louisville 

St. Louis 

Sl Louis.. 

Rocheport. 

Warren 

St. Louis. 

Cote SMis Dessein. 

Bell Air 

Philadelphia.. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

Cambridge 

St. Louis. 

Sr. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

"^t. Louis. 

Lonsjwood.. 

>;<lisbury 

I ipton-. 

St. Louis.. ...... .. 

t^olle::e Mound...* 

Liberty. 

Appleton. 

<'i amois 

St. lv)iiis. 

St Lou s. 

S^ Louis. 

Sr. Louis.. 

Sr. Louis*. ■ . 



St. Charles. 

Boone. 

C>«IIaway. 

Johnson. 

Boone. 

Macon. 

Sf. Louis. 

Franklin. 

St. Louis. 

Franklin. 

S^ Louis. 

Callaway. 

Jj»ckson. 

Lincoln. 

St. Louis. 

S^. Louis. 

Boone. 

Marion. 

St. Louis. 

Callaway. 

Cooper. 

Marion. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

Saline. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

St. Louis. 

Pettis. 

Chariton. 

Moniteau. 

St Louis. 

Macon. 

Clay. 

Capp Girardeau. 

0:*age. 

St. Louis. 

St. Lou s. 

St. Louis. 

St, Louis. 

St. L'-ui-. 



* Deceased. 
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Lis:t of Pupils — Cjntinued. 



Name of Pupil. 


Postoffice. 


County. 




Fulton • • 


Callaway. 

Moniteau. 

Marion. 

St. Louis. 

St. Lonis. 

Gasconade. 

Callaway. 

Saline. 

Marion. 

St. Louis. 

Chariton. 

Dent. 

Christian. 


Hrnifh Flizahpfh ....•• .... 


California ••••# 








St. L'liiH • 




St Louin 


Biiehler, John 

Hold, Mary E. f 

#Tii0riii P-'twin T*.... ...a ...a ...... 












HaptfP Wilhplmina 


St. Louis. • 

Salifibiirr « •• 


Perkins, Clara S 






Ovarb 







COMMISSIONERS' REPOKT 



The Board of Commissioners of the Missouri Institution for the instruction of the Deaf 
ftfid Dumb respectfully submit the following bif^nnial report to the General Assembly, for 
the years 1865 and 186(5, to the date of our annual settlement, made November 26, 1866, 
in'' lusive : 

At the date of our last bipnnial report it was or painful duty to mention the embarraBB- 
ments under which the board labored, being without sufficient means to repair the buildings 
which were then in a greatly dam ged condition, consequent upon the temporary suspen- 
•ion of the institution, and its occupancy by the military. With confidence, however, we 
expressed the hope that the unfortunate mutes throughout our great State, whose only hope 
of delivprance from that state of darkness and ignorance which can only be relieved through 
the me<iium of sign language, would not be left unprovided for. Our hopes were more than 
realized, by the ample provisions made by the Legislature then in session, for such wanta 
as were imperative for the comfort of those for whom this institution was provided ; and 
with pleasure we report to the present Assembly that the buildings have been entiiely reno- 
vated, the rooms neatly painted and papered and furnished comfortably throughout. While 
these improvements have involved the expenditure of all appropriations made for that pur- 
pose, we cheerfully refer to the highly improved condition of the buildings, internally and 
externally, as heing fully commensurate with these expenditures; all of which have heen 
prosecuted under the i ..mediate supervision of the Board of Commissioners, with all prac- 
ticable care and economy. By reference to the appended report of the treasurer it will he 
observed that a careful account has been kept of all moneys received and expended, which, 
also, exhibits the financial condition of the Asylum at the date of the annual settlement of 
the board, made November 26, 1866, as follows : 



Amount received from ail sources since last report $27,977 98 

Amount gross expenditures •• • • 25,102 49 

Leaving a balance in the hands of treasurer of $2,875 41 

due as follows : 

To Indigent Fund $ 584 92 

Fund for building shop****** »•• 2,290 4^ 

$2,875 41 
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OF IMPROVKHENTS MADK. 

The roofs on all the buildings being: deficient, the board determined to remove the slate 
and cover anew with tin. This improvement, although expensive, owlnf? to the hi^h price 
paid for material and labor, has resulted in obtaining a substantial covering, alike imper- 
vious to fire and water, which, with due care, will last for many years, greatly enhancing 
the safety and comfort of the buildings. 

HOSPITALS, 

A pressing necessity for comfortable apartments, in cases of sickness, required some im- 
portant changes to be made in ihe arrangement of the rooms in the north wing, by which 
very desirable hospital rooms have beon obtained for both sexes. These rooms have bem 
neatly fitted.up and carpeted, eivingan air of cheerfulness and comfort to the sick chamber, 
which is so essential to apartments of this character, lliis improvement we deemed im- 
!# perative ; for, while during the period of two years past the institution has been greatly 

blessed with health, out of so large a number as may be expected to assemble here, it is but 
reasonable to expect that such a provision for the sick will be needed for all the time to 
come, 

INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

Having already mentioned the entire renovation of the interior of the building, refurnish- 
ing neatly and comfortably all the dormitories and domestic apartments, as far as is neces- 
sary for present demand!*, the minuti-i of which it would be tedious to mention, it only re- 
mains for us to remark th^t the board has endeavored to make such investments as would 
add to the comfort of the pupils, without reference to display ; and we flatter ourselves that 
this important object has been attained in every improvement we have made. 

F OUT-BUILOINGS AND GROUNDS. 

Several buildings of a permanent character have been erected, fencing partially repaired, 
and the general appearance of the exterior greatly improved. The necessity to excavate 
and gravel the grounds back of the building will be apparent even to a casual observer, 
which has added greatly to the appearance as well as the comfort of *hat locality. An 
orchard of several hundred trees has oe -n planted, from which great benefit will be derived, 
as well as it will give employment for a time to some of the pupils who may incline to 
horticultural pursuits. 

WORKSHOPS. 

At the adjourned session of the Legislature, by act approved February 19, 1866, the i»am 
^ of three thousand dollars ($3,000) was appropriated fo*- the purpose of building and furnish- 

ing a workshop for the institution. Tbe board did not succeed in effecting a satii^factory 
contract for brick to erect this building until late in the season, and have been compelled to 
delay this desirable improvement until next spring, when, with the foundation already made 
and all material upon the ground, it is expected that a building, 24x60 feet, two stories high, 
will be rapidly pushed forward to completion. The sum appropriated is not sufficient to 
erect a building necessary, and to supply suitable tools and material to prosecute the branches 
of trade which it is the design of the board to introduce. To erect a temporary building 
was thought to be unwise, in view of the increasing demand for this branch of instruction, 
and the sum appropriated will not, at present rates of material and labor, more than erect 
the building, leaving the board without means to supply the necessary tools and machinery, 
I to say nothing of material to work upon When once in operation, this branch of Instrue- 

Uon will support itself ; out all things must have a beginning. '1 o complete this wise and es- 
sential enterprise it will require an additional appropriation of two thousand dDllars 
($2,000), which we suggest in full confidence that its importance, to all whose attention may 
be called to the subject, will be apparenL 
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OF OFFICERS. 

We take pleasure in referring your honorable body to the foregoing report of the princi- 
pal^ Professor W. D. Kerr, whose valuable services are still retained in the institution. His 
report is full of highly interesting details as to the condition of the institution and of its 
history since our last report. The long experience of the writer in educating the deaf, as 
well as the possession, in an eminent degree, of those qualifications so necessary to this im- 
portant branch of instruction, will commend his suggestions to your careful consideration^ 
and also furnish to those who are interested in this unfortunate class, information which 
can only be attained after many years of clo<e application and study. The Board of Com* 
missioners are also bappy to state that they have received the most hearty co-operation of 
all the officers and teachers of the institution, and congratulate the friends of mute instruc- 
tion in our State that we have been able to retain the services of a corps of instructors 
whose reputation for efficiency and high moral character should be a source of comfort, es- 
pecially to parents who commit their afflicted children to their charge. 

The services of Mrs. Susan M. Kerr is also retained as matron of the institution. Her 
motherly care for the unfortunate mute, in sickness and in health, has found a response in 
many a mother's heart throughout our State, as has also her executive ability in the do- 
mestic department been appreciated by the board, who bear this public testimony to her use- 
fulness in the important position she occupies. 

HEALTH OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The report of the attending physician, which are appended herewith, presents a gratifying 
condition as to the health of the officers and pupils. When it is remenjbered that the deaf- 
mute is mostgeneralU delicate, when compared with those not suffering from the cause8*re- 
sulting in his abnormal condition, the proportion of cases of sickness and death is very 
tmall, and speaks favorably of the healthy location of the institution, its sanitary regula- 
tions, apd the skill and attention of the attending physician. 

Owing to a change in the location of Dr. J. W. Martin, our former physician, the board 
appointed Dr. £. T. Scott, who, from a long experience in the treatment of this class of pa- 
tients, pointed him out as the most suitable person we could employ to fill this vacancy. 
The services of these gentlemen <iuriiig the past two years, and the former for several years 
previous, merit the approbation of the board, and it affords us pleasure to give this public 
expression of our satisfaction. 

Having briefly referred to the more important transactions which have occurred since the 
date of our last report, we shall now. with equal brevity, call your attention to a few sug- 
gestions, which we trust may be attributed to a sincere desire on our part to advance the 
usefulness of this noble charity. The annual appropriation made by law for the support o^ 
this institution is adequate to its wants for all incidental expenses. But in the onward 
march of our great State toward the front, ranking, as it must soon do, those of our sister 
States who are now far in our advance in public improvements, it is but in keeping with 
this progressive spirit to desire that our public institutions shouli also keep pace with thia 
grand forward movement. The high state of moral and intellectual culture to which the 
deaf-mute may attain, as well as those high principles of humanity and benevolence which 
have characterized legislation for the deaf and dumb throughout the world, demand that 
with all due economy and prudent expenditure the Missouri Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb be continued under the fostering care of liberal legislators until it shall have been 
provided with all those modern ii' provements now used in older institutions, which conduce 
80 much to the health, improvement and culture of those children of misfortune who so 
strongly appeal to our charity and sympathy. 

To this end you will permit us to say that when it may seem expedient to make appropria. 
tions for that purpose, it will be highly desirable to provide the following improvements, to 
wit: 

Machinery for heating buildings by steam. 

Machinery for lighting buildings by gas. 

Purchasing thirty to fifty acres of land for farming purpose*. 
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The necessity for facilities to employ the male pupils (such as have a preference for ag- 
ricultural pursuits) in this healthy and ennobling exercise a certain portion of their time, 
requires no elaborate argument on our part, and we commend the subject to your benevo- 
lent consideration as being highly important, if not an imperative want 

The immediate wants of the asyUmare as follows: * 

Appropriation for completing mechanical department $2000 00 

Appropriation for providing bath rooms and apparatus • • • • • 2000 00 

Appropriations for improvements not included in incidental expenses 1000 00 

The board do not think it necessary to go into any detailed argument to urge upon your 
intelligent body the necessity of making liberal provision for this most useful institution. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that, to a very large extent, the mutes of our State, if left 
uneducated, must sooner or later become beneficiaries in some form ; and since it is no longer 
a problem as to whether they jtay be made intelligent and useful citizens, it becomes not 
only a question of philanthropy but of sound policy, to give them every advantage, in order 
that in due time they may take their positions in society, depending upon their own abilities 
for support, instead of dragging out a miserable existence, in darkness alike to things both 
of time and eternity. 

We cheerfully commit the interests of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum into your hands, re- 
questing that at an early day a committee from both houses may be appointed to visit thd 
institution, that they may see not only what has been accomplished, but also what may yet 
be done in behalf of the five hundred deaf mutes throughout our State. 
Respectfully submitted. 

DANIEL NOLLEY, 
THOMAS B. NESBIT, 
JOHN W. MARTIN, 
JAMES DUNN, Jr., 
W. W. TUTTLE, 

CommUtioners, 



To the Board of Commissioner* of the Missouri State Deaf and Dumb Asylum : 

Gentlemen — During that portion of the past two years in which I have attended to the 
medical demands of the institution, I am happy to state that the pupils have enjoyed re- 
markably good health. Two delicate children, with latent chronic disease previously un- 
derming the constitution, were attacked and died quickly and suddenly, the system offering 
little or no resistance to disease. Aside from this, I think we have hdd not more than one 
or two cases of any gravity among the officers or pupils. True, they have had some share 
of lighfer ailments, such as chills, sore eyes, bad colds, etc., but their general health has 
been excellent, requiring comparatively but little attention from the physician. During the 
last year this may be attributed in some degrees to the general healthfulness of the seasons 
in this locality, but the same remark would hardly apply to the previous year, when good 
health prevailed in tbe institution at times when there was sickness in the vicinity. But I 
attribute this to the airy, healthful location and construction of the buildings, together 
with the vigilant watchfulness and parental care of the officers of the institution, in refer- 
ence to the health of the pupils. • 

Respectfully, 

E. T. SCOTT. 
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TERMS OP ADMISSION. 

All applicants must be seven years of age and under thirty. 

Pupils who are not beneficiaries of the State will be charged one hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per annum, for board and tuition, which in all cases must be paid as follows : Oue- 
half upon entering the institution, and the remainder on the first day of Februa'^y suc- 
ceeding. 

Pupils who are beneficiaries of the State must bring a certificate from the county court 
of their respective counties, the form of which, is appended to this report. 

Each pupil must be furnished with comfortable clothing for one year, each article marked 
distinctly with the owner's name. A good trunk must also be furnished. 

Parents must furnish money to procure books, stationery and postage stamps for their 
children, and in all cases their traveling expenses must be paid to and from the institution. 

The superintendf^nt will not be responsitUe for any moneys sent to the children, but will 
take charge of all moneys sent to his care, and dispose of it as parents may direct. Except 
for good and sufficient reasons no pupil will be permitted to leave the institution until the 
close of the session. 

No idiotic deaf mute will be received in the institution. None need apply. 

The superintendent will not be responsible for any trunks, baggage or clothing left at the 
institution for a longer period than six months. 

When it is established that a pupil is in indigent circumstances, and the parents unable 
to furnish necessary clothing, etc., it will be supplied by the Board of Commissioners. 

All pupils, both male and female, will be expected to perform such duties as may be re- 
quired by the superintendent and matron ; and male pupils to take some branch of mechan- 
ical arts, when such is provided, reference being had to the wishes of their friends. 

All letters of inquiry should be addressed to W. D. Kerr, Superintendent of the Asylum 
for the De^f and Dumb, at Fulton, Missouri. 

The opening of the session is the most suitable time for admitting pupils, ant! it is par- 
ticularly desired that parents have their children ready in time ; although none will be 
rejected at any period of the session. 

The annual session begins on the second JVfonday in September, and closes the first 
Thursday in July. 

Written answers to the following questions should be sent with each pupil to the Asylum, 
unless accompanied by some one who can furnish the desired information, to wit : 

What is the name of the person? If a middle name, state it. 

What is the name of parents (father and mother), or in case both are dead, the name 
and postoffice address of the guardian or nearest friend? 

When and where born? Give year, month and day. 

Was he born deaf ' 

Has he any relations deaf and dumb? 

Were his parents related before marriage ? e. g.: were they cousins ? 

At what 8ge was his hearins: lost? 

By order of the board. • 

W. W. TIJTTLE, Secretary. 



FORM OF CERTIFICATE. 

Office of County Coukt, Couwtt, 

, Missouri, 18 — . 

ITila is to certify, that on the day of , 18 — , the county court of • county^ I 

upon satisfactory evidence produced, order that it be certified to the Commissioners of the | 

Deaf and Dumb Asylum, that is years of age, is a resident of this county, is I 

deaf and dumb, and is a proper object of the charity of the State. 

[l. s.] a true copy from the record. 

Attest : , Clerk. 
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STATISTISTICS CONCERNING INSANITY. 

The following report from St, Vincent's Institution for the Insane, speaks for itself: 

L. D. Morse, Esq: In compliance with your request we send you our rport. I hope it 
IB satisfactory. 

Very respectfully, 

SISTER M. JULIA, Supeniitenrfent, 
per SiSTER Rosalie. 

Number of Patients remaining in Instilut'on January 1, 1866. 

Males 39 

Females • 75 

Total 114 

Number of Patient* received from January 1, 1866, to January 1, 1867. 

Males 88 

Females 80 

Grand total 282 

Number ol patients under treatment during the year • • 282 

Discharged, 

Restored 71 

Improved • 65 

Unimproved 10 

Died 13 

Total 159 

Number of Patients remaining in Jnstihdion January 1, 1867. 

Malps • 45 

Females - »t *»..,. 7S 

Total ...... 'l23 
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RLPOllT OF COUNTY FARM SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Register of the County Poor House, or County Farm, as it is called, shows that from 
the first day of January, 1866, to the first day of January, 1867, the number of permits is- 
sued by the County Inspector of County Poor House was 322. 

The nativities of persons to whom permits were granted, were as follows: 

Germany • • 78 

Irelana 163 

England '. 14 

Americans, including seventeen colored persons 50 

Other nationalities 17 

322 

Of these there were Union soldiers 27 

Whose nativities were as follows : 

Germany 17 

Ireland 3 

Americans, including one colored * ^ 

Canada » 1 

27 

Of the number of females three were the widows of Union soldiers, three natives, two 
Germans, and one American. 

The number of males admitted was * 212 

The number of females admitted was HO 

332 
Very respectfully, 

JOHN H. TICE, Superintendent County Poor. 
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POLITICAL STATISTICS. 

The following are the election returns of the first general election for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, held under the new Constitution : 



COUNTIES. 



Adair 

Andrew 

AtcbiBon 

Audrain 

Barry 

Barton - 

Bates 

Benton 

Boiiinger 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camdon 

Cape Girardeau- 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Ciin'on 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford * 

Dade 

Dalla 

Daviciis 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry 

Greene 

Grundy 

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 



Superintendent. 



1866. 



Pi 



704 

1079 

587 

239 

191 

67 

2lfi 

600 

255 

135 

1447 

27 

496 



855 
804 
669 

10 
391 
352 
530 
437 
1082 
121 
445 
809 
896 
322 

57 
4HH 
795 
382 
145 
261 



1387 
905 
597 

10'/2 
839 

1077 
492 
398 
784 
200 
61 
200 
8t>8 
278 



s a 



129 

180| 

13 

284' 

95, 

60 

90 

275 

132 

631 

1292 

49 
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1865. 



1864. 



New Constit'n. | President, 



32 

370 
4()() 



336, 

151 

56r 

5N, 
1321 
1141 
322 
635[ 
4971 
38-j' 
1; 

84 
34:>' 
193 

9<.; 

3; 

120J 
907' 
227 
345 
372 
102 
279 
252 
10 
3! 
960 

1« 

105 

1004 

li 



569 
731 
246 
J 60 
99 



309 



132 
866 



405 
146 
290 
696 
291 



be 



25 
126 
172 

474 
33 



1763 

789 



167 
202 
23r. 
326 
664 
90 
269 
4l» 
704 
170 
417 
363 
564 
221 
52 
31; 



58 
1«)30 

42 
448 
304 



73 

12 

68 

40 

5h 

SH) 

196 

575 

49-2 

295 

15 

40 

43 

90 

37 

1 



847i 
bVS- 
326. 
1059 
645 
820 
365 
282 
517 
265 

182 
428 



838 

346 
97 

208 
43 

185 
34 
49 
60 

750 

1*72 
694 



S.2 



797 

1141 

639 

126 

197 

23 

27 

574 

243 

262 

1914 



496 
274 
468 
1213 
285 



76 
297 
363 
557 
997 
2l<i 
297 
125t 
939 
297 
607 
243 
775 
40(1 
107 
189 



1717 
862 
525 

2223 
933 

1252 
4'i5 
365 
673 
534 

635 

602 

46 






162 

60 

7 

392 
17 



13 

21 

12 

813 

813 



88 

963 

1 

551 

113 



105 



2 

5 
128 
777 
492 
602 
381 
307 

4 

12 

286 

197 

1 

2 



401 
185 
281 
346 

17 

212 

232 

1 

81 
6 

*2 

657 
2 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS, 
Political Statistics — Continued, 



COUNTIES. 



JefTerson •• 
Johnson •• 

Knox 

Laclede ••• 
La'ayj^tte • 
Lawrence* 
Leu is •••• 
Lincoln ••• 
Linn* 



Livin^Rton 

Macon • • 

Madison 

Maries 

M.^rion . •... ... 

McDonald 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi •*•.•• 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Monti^omery ••• 
Morgan* ...... . 

New Madrid... 

Newton 

Nodaway 

Orppon 

Ozaik 

Osajfe 

Peinisrot 

Perry •••• 

Pettis 

PhHps 

Pike 

Phtte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St. Charles 

St. Clair 

St. Francois- ... 
Ste. Genevieve'. 

St. Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannin 

Shelby 

Stoddard 



1866. 



Superintendent. 









771 



647 
271 
602 
484 
789 
480 
754 
69? 
956 
169 



8H2 
101 
941 

4j: 



708 
163 
f^75 
457 



= S ' 



771 



344 
272 
651 1 
1821 
555 
483 
444' 
487| 
6641 
157 



640 



357 
734 



12; 

3 

43^ 

47( 
24( 
29 
37:^ 
372 
2( 
99 



5t)3 



r8i 

694 
251 
9«3 
653 
695 
121 
1101 
216 
182 
585 



1239 

318 

270 

178 

12,07t5 

388 
655 
259 

475 
117 



624 
134 
542 
49() 
180 

1245 
781 
UK) 
16X 
33 
277 

1168 
,'^22 
137 



1865. 



New Constit^n. 



891 
1- 
325 
394 
9231 
357 
152 
549 
236 

200 
147 



452 
592 
541 
258 
295 
317 
560 
409 
594 
431 
742 

71 

81 
646 

29 
771 > 
460 

22 
534 

7^ 
372 
282 

45 

11 
380 



398 



435 
253 
422 

638 
410 
644 

50 
938 
191 

96 

350 

1 



512 
125 
146 
172 
5322 
317 
260 
4(»4 
131 

282 
130 






489 
67 
197 
119 
846 
156 
530 
367 

213; 

155| 
328; 
303 
332 
547; 

1 
3,' 

p- 

334 
247 
926 
159 

77 
477 

13 
285 



721 

122 

527 

334 

269 

1113 

821 

106 

15 

15 

2351 

817| 

403) 

201 



1133' 



408 
213 
11,248| 
137 
25 
162 
142 

1*64 
105 



1864. 



President 



t> o 
h5D 



5g 

U 6 



915 
832' 
669; 
6591 
346 
833 
774 
542 
907 
442 

1757 

240l 

215 

823 

26 

1158 
5tJ5 
108 
866 
18 
530 
348 
99 
212 
829 



38 
764 



509 
879 
985 

1143 
496 
870' 
105 

1292 

292 

484 

531 

7 



1438 
223 
246 
423 
14,027 
170 
546 
612 
155 

"*366 
111 



323 
224 
348 
.50 
305 



5?3 
357 
135 
497 
23 
14 
244 
375 



3 

111 

257 

434 

597 

225 

264 

9 

1 

9 



679 



116 

396 

263 

930 

882 

5 

28 

47 

194 

327 

798 

20 



394 

1 

134 

217 



98 
191 
533 
186 
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COUNTIES. 



Stone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon '• 

Warren 

Washington •• 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 

Soldiers' vote • 



Total 62,187i 40,958 



1866. 



Superintendent. 



.. CO 



59 



103 

7t54 
103 
88 
4« 
655 
296 
105 
407 
277 
192 



89 
254 
8 
126 
189 
273 
575 

87 
259 
194 

41 



1865. 



New Constit'n. 



25 

540 



11 
451 
U)7 

15 
292 
167 

3995 



bo 



103 
140 



106 
280 
699 
247 
163 
106 

1168 



43,670; 41,308 



1864. 



President. 



;jp 



100 

1074 

29 

37 



948 
7S8 
343 
533 
?46 
65 






52 

"I'o 



271 

239 
189 
192 
121 
2 



71,676; 31,626 



In 1866, total vote for Superintendent of Public Schools, 104,775 ; Parker over Williams, 
20,859. In 1865, total vote on the new Constitution, so far as returned, 85,478 ; majority 
for new Constitution, 1,862. In 1864, whole vote for President, 103,302 ; Lincoln over 
McClellan, 40,050. In 1860. whole vote for President, 165,518; anti-Lincoln majority, 
131,462. 



THE CONGRESSIONAL VOTE. 
The vote by congressional districts stands as follows : 



District. 



First 

Second •• 
Third .... 
Fourth .. 

Fifth 

Sixth.... 
Seventh . 
Eighth .. 
Ninth.... 

Total 



Radical. 



6728 


6510 


95 i4 


6254 


3571 


4»)37 


6083 


1929 


7617 


4084 


5391 


4857 


10,942 


3980 


7601 


6069 


4876 


4698 



62,373 



Cons. 



Majority. 



43.018 



218 
3310 
1006 
4154 
3533 

534 
6962 
1532 

178 



21,487 
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LIST OF SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
Of the Ttveniy-Fovrth General Assembly, and Officers of the State Government for 1867. 

STATE OFFICERS. 



Names. 



Thoa. C. Fletcher. 

George Smith > 

Francis Rodman •• 

A. ']'homp»on 

William Bishop*** 
Jared E. Smith*. * 

R. F. Win^'ate 

T. A. Parker < 



Governor 

Lieutenant Governor 
Secretary of State* •• 

State Auditor 

State Treasurer 

Rpgi««ter of Lands.. 

Attorney General*. . 

Supt. Com. Schools*. 

N. C. Burch j Clerk Supreme Court 



Office Held. 



County 
From, 



Jefferson . . 
Caldwell . 
Buchanan. 
Nodaway* 
Clark .... 
Green ••*• 
St, Louis* 
St. Charles 
Cole 



Postoffice. 



Jeff. City* 
Mirable *• 

Jeff. City. 

Jeff. City. 

Jeff. City* 

Jeff. City* 

Jeff. City* 

Jeff. City. 

Jeff. City* 



Nativity. Occupati'n 



I Missouri * 
Ohio 

Prussia** * 
Illinois • *• 
Virginia*. 
Tennessee 
Kentucky. 
Indiana •* 
New York 



Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Editor. 

Farmfr. 

Merchant. 

Mechanic. 

Lawyer. 

Minister. 

Lnwyer. 



SENATORS. 



Names. 



County From, 



Postoffice. 



Nativity. 



Occupation. 



Adams, Wm. B. 

Boardman, Geo, W.« 

Bonham, D 

Bruere, Theodore* ..•' 

Burte-», D. D 

Cavender, John S. •.*' 

Clark. J. B., Sr. 

Conrad, David R* *..- 

Deal, H J 

Dodson, Ishara B* >*•' 

Ellis, John H 

Evans. Ellis G 

El well, Geo. W 

Filler, .lohn M 

Fisher, H. J 

Goebel, G^rt 

Graham, Minor T.*.- 
Harbinp, Thomas ..•■ 
Headlee, Samuel W* . 

Hubbard, Paul 

Holland, W. S 

Human, W. C 

King, Edward L • 

McCormirk, James R 

Morse. J H 

Rea, Gpo. H 

Reed, Thos B 

Ridgley, Stephen- ... 
Shelton, Wm. A.* ••* 
Spaunhorst, H. J* *•* 
Townsley, Chaun. P* 
Williams, Eugene*** 

Winters, J. R* 

Woerner, J. G 



Montgomery* 

Cooper 

Andrew 

ibt. Charles •• 

Platte 

St. Louis *••• 

Dade 

Bollinger *••* 
Mississippi ■* 

Ad^ir 

Livingston* •* 

Phelps. 

Harrison •*•* 
Lawrence.* ** 
St. Louis ***• 
Franklin. *••• 

Jackson 

Buchanan.* *• 

Greene 

Boone 

Benton 

PHk 

Cole 

Iron 

'Jefferson..... 
'St. Louis .... 
Randolph •••. 
!St. Louis .... 

Putnam 

St. Louis ... 

Pettis 

Scotland 

Marion 

St. Louis .... 



Danville 

Boonville 

Empire Prairie 
St. Charles *** 

Weston. - 

St. Louis ' 

Dadeville < 

Paton 

Charleston. •«. 
Kirksville. * •.* 
Chillicothe *** 

Rolla. 

Bethany 

Mt. Vernon*** 
Carondelet ••• 

Newport 

Weslport 

St. Joseph 

Hickory Barrens 
Columbia ***•• 
Warsaw. **•*■ 
Hormausville. 
.Jefferson City 

Ironton 

Morse's Mills 

St. Loui-^. 

Hu' tsville..*" 

St. Louis. 

Uniojiville* ..- 

St. Louis 

Sedalia 

Memphis 

Palmyra 

St. Louis. 



Missouri. 

Vermont 

England*. 

Prussia 

Indiana, 

NewH -mpshire 
New Jersey • * * • 
N. Carolina*.. • 

Penn 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

Missouri. 

Ohio 

Virginia. 

Penn 

Germany 

New York 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

New York* . •• 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Missouri 

.Mass 

I Mass 

N. Carolina * •* 

Mass 

Kentucky • * * 
Germany *•• 

Penn 

Tennessee • • 

Penn 

Wurt'^mburg 



Physician. 
Real Est. Dealer 
Farmer, 
Lawyer. 
Merchant. 
Banker. 
Coachmaker. 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 
Attorney. 
Physician. 
Mechanic, 
Farmer. 
Farmer. 

Freight Agent. 
Clerk. 

Wagon maker. 
Lawyer. 
Farmer. 
Physician. 
Physician. 
Farmer. 
Lawyer. 
Phys'ician. 
Farmer. 

Leather Dealer. 
La wyer. 
jNone. 
:Lawyer. 
Merchant. 
Lawyer. 
Merchant. 
Editor. 
Lawyer, 
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Names. 



BonhaiDy D 

Sircr, D. P 
oser, G. A««»« 
Koch, Louis F<« 
Porter, David H. 
Miller, Frederick 
Smith, S. W.... 
Bratton, T. B-.- 



Office Held. 



County 
From. 



President pro tem* Andrew. 
Secretary of State* Pike -.. 
Assistant Secretary; Iron • • • • 
Enrolling Clerk* ..| Lewis •• 
Engrossing Clerk • | Ja ckson 

Doorkeeper = Cole • • - 

Sergeant at Arms* 'Benton • 
Chaplain I Ray « * « « 



Postoffice. 



Nativity. 



Empire Prairie 
Louisiana • • * • i 

Ironton i 

LaGrange • * * • ' 
Independence • 
Jefferson City* 

Warsaw , 

Richmond »•** 



England*.* 
Virginia ••• 

Penn 

Germany • * 
Kentucky * 

Penn 

New York * 
Indiana ••* 



Occupation. 



Farmer, 

Lawyer. 

Printer. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Carpenter. 

Editor. 

Minister. 



REPRESENTATIVES. 



Names. 



County From. 



Postoffice. 




Alley, John 

Alex^inder, J. P.... 

Akard, J. J 

Applegate, H. A*»*« 

Seal, Wm. M 

Bennett, W 

Betz, A. L. ... 

Birch, Samuel W*.. 
Blodgett, Wells H-* 

Boon, J. W 

Baldwin, J. W 

Branscomb, C. H*.< 

Bogy, Jos 

Britten, R 

Brock, Robt. T 

Brown, E. D 

Brown, J. A 

Buzick, Ira C 

Burch, E. M 

Cannon, S. D 

Cartmel, R. T 

Caldwell, David L* 

Childress, R. L*.** 

Col man, Norman J* 

C4le, George B 

CSckpiill, H. Clay. 

Ct^grove, John***. 

Dallmeyer, W. Q* *• 

DeLand, S. B 

Downey, Samuel* -. 

Drum, John 

DrummonJ, H, J.*. 

Eagle, T. A 

EUi». John B 

Ellison, A. M 

Epprttein, Jos. A- *. 

Estep, Jacob ** 

Ewing, J. A 

EubankSyA. C 

Farr«r, Reuben H.« 

Ferrell, E. P 

Fletrher, Chas. C * ■ 

Fox, Jas. C 

Forg<»y, Thomas J . ■ 

Freeman, J. B 

Griffin, Albert 

Goodson, J. M 



Oregon., 

Jackson.. •.•• 

Polk. 

Dunklin 

Knox.., 

Buchanan . •• 

Bates 

Scotland 

Johnson.. 

Barry, ....... 

Butler 

St. Louis..... 
St. Genevieve 
VlMdison.. ...« 
St. Louis..... 
Dallas. 

Daviess. 

Holt. 

Jasper. • . • • • • 

Lincoln. 

Barton 

Pike, 

Webster...... 

St. Louis. •'.. 

Washington.- 

Howard...... 

Benton....... 

Gasconade. • ■ 

Livingston. •. 

Harrison. ..•• 

Cape Girardeau 

Marion... 

Macon.*. • 

Pulaski.. * 

Douglas.. . 

Cooper ... 

Clinton -.• 

Shelby.... 

Sullivan . ■ 

Franklin. • 

Phelps.... 

Jefferson.* 

Monroe.* • 

Pike- 

Grundy.. . 

Chariton.' 

Carroll - . • 



Alton. 

Independence 

Bolivar 

New Madrid* 
Sand Hill.... 
Stt Joseph' .. 
Johnstown. • • 
Memphis •.•• 
Warrenaburg. 
Cassville*. *< 
Poplar Bluffs, 
St. Louis..... 
St. Mary's... 
Fredericktown.. 

St. Louis. 

Louisburgh....' 

Gallatin.. 

•Oregon 

jCarthage-.. 

Hawk point *.•< 

Lamar.* 

Bowling Green 
Mars I 'field... * 

St. Louis 

Potosi* ..••... 

Glasgow. ' 

Cross Timbers 
Cooper Hill*. * 

Bedford. 

Akron. 

Appleton ' 

Palmyra 

Macon 

Waynesville * * 

Cowskin. .Indiana. 

Boonville [Germany 



Missouri Farmer. 

Kentucky Farmer. 

Missouri Farmer. 

New Jersey.*.*; Merchant. 

Ohio. Farmer. 

Ohio.* Fa»mer. 

Virginia ^Physician. 

Pennsylvania ..Lawyer. 

Illinois j Lawyer. 

Virginia Farmer. 

Kentucky • . * . I Miller. 
N. Hampshire .^Lawyer 



Arkansas 

Tennessee 

Illinois 

Indiana.. • 

Ohio 

Ohio 

New York 

Missouri. 

Kentucky ^ 

Missouri. 

Tennessee..... - 

New York 

Virginia < 

Missouri. 

Ireland 

Germany.... « • 
Massachusetts 

Kentucky 

N. Carolina,* * 

Virginia 

Ohio 

Tennessee . ... 



Cameron.... 
Shelbyville.. 

Milan 

St. Clair... - 

Rolla. 

De Soto..... 

Paris 

Paynesville * 

Alpha 

Brunswick. « 
Carrollton . « 



Maryland. 
Illinois ...< 

Ohio 

Missouri. 



Farmer. 

Tanner. 

Clerk. 

Merchant. 

Farmer, 

Lawyer. 

Farmer, 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer, 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Attorney. 

Physician. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Farmi-r. 

Attornpy. 

Farmer. 



Indiana 'Farmer. 



Missouri. . * 

' Kentucky.. 

Missouri... 

Ohio 

• ..;New York* 

• ..j Kentucky.. 



Merchant. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 

Physician. 

Merchant. 

Farmer. 
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Representative s-^Continued, 



Names. 



Hackleman, Thoe. S»»- 

* Hargrrovp, S. M 

Hathaway, Selh W. ... 

Harper, Jaa. B 

Hewitt, G. L « 

Hickmnn, Martin 

Howe, Charlton H* .«• 

HowpII, Gid»on 

Howard, Charles W-.. 

HoakiiiRon, J. M 

Huff, W. D 

Huhn, Henry 

Hornbeak, J.»hn-..«... 

Jaqiiith, P. H 

Jewett, D. T 

Jerome, W, L 

Jenninp:«, Jesse 

Jonos, Win. A 

Key, William 

Kidwell, Wm 

Kuhl, C. A 

LauL'hlin, M. L 

Lawson, W 

Lep-. J Ini U 

LeriininjT, Hush G 

Ledfr^e. ber, Fred. T« • 

Linder, A H 

Lyman, Rollin 

Lon^, Cha« 

Martin, M. C 

Mc Bride, J^mosJ 

McKlhiniiHy, Alexander 

McGiunis, J. "^ 

McMiirfry, James S.« 
McMillan, Robert*.*. 
Mitchell, G. W. L.... 

Moiiki*, Wm 

MulliuH, A. W 

Mulhnp, H. G 

Nevill, Cjirroll 

O'DpII, Jj<mps V 

Orrick, Jno C 

Paynn. (). B 

Pylp, W. K 

Quinn, Thomas 

R«»q.;a, J. H 

Rice, H. W 

Rink.T, Geo. W 

Ritchie, B. P 

Ripps, William W-... 

Rollins, James S 

Roiintiee, L. A 

Robertson, John ?.... 

Ryland, John F 

Shafer, William 

Schulenbur?, Louis*** 

Shields, John S 

Schiieidi-r, Charles F« 

Scott, J^hn T 

Silman, B. F 

Smelser, P. W 

Smythe, C R 

Smith, Reuben - • • • • * • 
Stafford, P. G 



County From. 



Cedar. * • • 

Newton 

Schuyler 

Putnam* 

Marion 

Worth. 

Lewis • 

Reynolds 

Lafayette.. ... 

Caldwell, 

St. Francois* ' 

Franklin. 

Christian 

Iron... 

St. Louis. 

Mercer 

Taney 

Nodaway 

Crawford 

Hickory.. 

Warren. 

Saline 

Carter. 

Moniteau 

Cass 

St. Louis . * . • 

Adair.. 

Boone... 

Jackson-.**.. • 

Ozark 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 

Wayne.. 

Clay 

Camden 

Howell ■' 

Linn 

Greene 

Miller. 

Stoddard. 

St. Charles -*. 

Clark. 

Dade 

Platte.. 

Vernon 

Gentry 

Lawrence.. ... 

Audrain. 

DeKalb 

Boone 

Green,. 

Wright 

Lafayette 

Henry 

St. Louis 

Laclede, 

Perry. 

New Madrid* * 

Scott 

Ripley... 

St. Louis. 

Bollinger 

Pettis.. .-*.«.. 



PostoflSce. 



Stockton. 

Granby < 

Lancaster*..'. 

St. John.. 

Hannibal > 

Smithtor. ••••'« 
LaGrange • ... 
Centreville. .•" 
Concordia .... 

Kingston 

Iron Mountain 
Washington... 

Kenton 

Pilot Knob.... 
St. Louis 



Nativity. 



I ndiana. Farmer. 

Kentucky Farmer. 

Ohio F rmer. 

Ohio Farmer. 

New York Physician. 

Virginia Minister. 

Kentucky Printer. 

Tennessee Lawyer. 

England Minister. 

Ohio Attorney. 

Vermont. Clerk. 

Bavaria Editor. 

Tennessee..*... Faimer. 

New York Merchant. 

Maine. Lawyer. 

Modena New York Farmer. 

Forsyth iTennessee,. «... Farmer. 

Hallsas Ferry .!Ohio 'Farmer. 

Cherryville .... Kentucky, jFarmer. 

C OSS Timbers. Tennessee...... 'Farmer. 

Warremon ....'Illinois Merchant. 

Brownsville.* ..'Ohio Farmer. 

Cane Cr»ek.... -Pennsylvania .* ^ Farmer. 
High Point | Tennessee Fa rmer, 



Occupation. 



Pleasant Hi]l...!lndiana. 

S^ Louis Minois 

Kirkville.... 
Roctieport *. 
Kansas City 
Vera Cruz • . 
St. Louis ♦.. 
Manchester. 
St. Louis *.. 
Col Water. 
Smithville... 
Limerick ... 
West Plains. 
Linneus .... 
Kbenezer ... 
Pie sant Mount 
Bloorafield.. 
St. Charles 
Eldorado 



Lawyer. 
Lawyer. 
Frtrmer. 
Fa I me . 
Merchant. 
F rmer. 



Kentucky . • 

Vermont. .• 

Missouri .• 

Kentucky. • 

I eland 'Lawyer. 

Pennsylvania*. [Farmer. 

Kentucky.. •• iLnwyer. 

Tennessee.. .... Farmer. 

Kentucky iF^^nner. 

Kentucky |K<?rmer. 

Alabama jFanner. 

K»»ntucky Lawyer. 

Missouri. Fnimer. 

Kentucky |Min»Hter, 

Kentucky I Lawyer. 

Missouri. ILiiwyer. 

^.....^ Kentucky. ..... 'iPljysician. 

Dadeville JMissouri. iMerchant. 

We:<ton Vir:.inia Farmer. 

New York \F rmer. 



Nevada City 

Albany 

Mt. Vernon 
Sturgeon. •.* 
Victoria* **•< 
Columbia ... 
Springfield. • 
Hartvillc.*.. 
Lexington'* • 
Leesville. ... 
^t. Louis.*.* 
Lebanon*** * 
Appleton *..' 
New Madrid 
Commerce... 
Gate wood.. * 
St. Louis *..« 

Patton. • 

Sedalia *.... 



Kentucky • 



Collector, 



Indiana.. jFarmer. 

K«»ntucky (Farmer. 

Missouri. | Farmer. 



Kentucky * 
N. Carolina . 
Missouri' • « • 
Virginia- ... 
New York- . 
Hanover. *.. 
Tennessee... 
Germany .*• 
Kentucky..* 
Indiana... • . 
Kentucky ... 
Ireland*.. .** 
N. Carolina. 
Illinois i 



jL^v^yci. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Mi-rchant. 

Farmer. 

Frirmer. 

1 Lawyer, 

F>irmer. 

Farmer. 

Phvsician. 

Farmer. 

Real Est. Accent 
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Names. 


County From. 


Postoifice. 


Nativity. 


Occupation. 


Steele, David K 

Sutton, Valentine 


Cooper •. 

Texas 

Morgan 

Montgomary... 
St Louis f.^*.« 

St Louis '. 

Mississippi .•.• 
McDonald* •••• 

Ray 

St Charles..... 

Cole... 

Randolph 

St Clair 

TiAnf 


Syracuse, 

Huston 

I&zdelsior *.*•*• 

Dantille 

St Louis. 

St Louis .-... 

Charleston 

Pin^ville. 

jlic|iiDond 

f<ew Melle .... 
Jefferson City.. 

Allen.... 

Osceola. 

Dent Ct House 
New London* * . 

St Joseph 

Weston.' 

St Louis 

Rookport 

Linn, 


Missouri 

Kentucky 

Tennessee.. •••• 

Missonri. 

Missouri. 

New Jersey ••*• 

VirgiMa 

Tennessee..^*.* 

New York 

Germany ...... 

New York 

Kentucky. 

Ohio • 


Farmer. 

Farm»*r. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Real Est Agent 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Farmer. 

Lawyer. 

Blacksmith. 

Lawyer. 

Fanner. 

Teacher. 

Merchant. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

lawyer. 

Restaurant. 

Mechanic. 

Editor. 


Thompson, L. A**** •••• 
Vall«» A. 


Van Wagoner, G. S-..- 

Waide, Robert 

Walker, C. B 

Waters, B. J ••• 

Wcinrich, Conrad 

Whit-p Fmnlr 


White, Thomas P 

Whitaker, John 

Williams, W.P 

Wellman, H. C 

Wilkinson, Chas. B...- 
Wolf, H. J.« ••••* •••••• 

Wolbrecht, Geo 

Wyatt, A. £«..«*.«...« 
Zevely, L • • • • • 


Virginia 

Ohio 

New York 

Pennsylvania. •• 

Germany 

Indiana.. 

Missouri. 


pAlla i. 


Buchanan 

Plattft.> 

St Louis 

Atchison 

Osage 



OFFICERS OF HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 



Names. 



Harlan, A. J*< 
Fiukelnbure.G.A 
Doane, N. T- 
Colby, J. C. S 
Stewart, D. M. V 
Schierenberg, E- 
Buchrle, Fred-. 
iMcGinnis, F • '* « 
Whitaker, J. A 



Office Held. 



Speaker 

Speaker pro tern* •• 

Chief Clerk 

Assistant Clerk **« 
Enrolling Clerk... 
Engrossing Clerk* 

Doorkeeper 

Sergeant at Arms< 
Chaplain 



County 
From. 



Andrew. 
6t Louis 
Grundy 
Greene 
St Louis 
Cole . 
Cole . 
Linn *• 



'Postoffice. 



Savannah • 
St. Louis* 
Trenton ...< 
Springfield • 
St. Louis* . 
Jefferson Cij 
Jefferson C11 
St. Catharii 



Nativity. 



Ohio 

Prussia* •'•• 

Ohio 

New York.. 
Scotland •••• 
Germany * • • 

Baden 

Kentucky •• 



Occupation. 



Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Lawyer. 

Lawyer. 

Editor. 

Gardener. 

R.R. Contractor 



Ndtititics and occupaiiont ofihe Officers of ti^B SfAte Government and the Members of ih§ 
Senate and House of Representatives : 

Governor • Missouri .• ....Lawyer. 

Li'*ut. Governor Ohio • Farmer. 

Secretary of State Prussia • Editor. 

State Auditor Illinois Farmer. 



State Treasurer.. 

Register of Lands '••*. 

Attorney General.. 

Superintendent of Common Schools., 
Clerk of Supreme Court « 



• Virginia Merchant. 

• Tennessee.. Mechanic. 

• Kentucky • .•• ..Lawyer. 

• Indiana • Minister. 

• New York Lawyer. 



Occupations — Lawyers, 3; Farmers, 2; Editor,!; Merchant,!; Mechanical; Min* 
SIter, L 

Nativities— Missouri, 1 ; Ohio, 1 ; Prussia, ! ; Illinois, ! ; Virginia, 1 ; Tennessee, 1 ; 
Kentucky, 1 $ Indiana, 1 ; New York, !. 

14r-STATISTIC8. 
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UmoW 8TAT|3TI0a 



lUMBSM or TBS SUKJLVE. 

OccupatioD»-*Pbyiief tns, 6 ; FaraMn, 8 $ Real EttaU Ageats, X $ Lawy«n» 8 ; Banker^ 1 ; 
Merchants, 4 ; Mechanice, 3 ; Freight Agent, 1 1 Clerk, 1 ; None, 1 ; Editor, 1. 

lUUfBBBt or THX BOUtB Or BSraBaXHTATITBe. 

Nattrities^AIiesoiirl, 18 ; Kentucky, 24 ; New Jersey, 2 $ Ohio, 14 $ Yijiginia, 9 $ Penn- 
sylvania, 4 i nUnois, D ; New Hampshire, 1 ; Arkansas, 1 ; Tennessee, 12 ; Maine, 1 } 
Indiana, ft ; New York, 10 $ Massa^nsetts, 1 ; North Carolina, '8 ; Maryland, 1 $ Vermont, 
2 ; Alabama, 1 $ Hanover, 1 ; Bavaria, 1 $ England, 1 } Germany. 5 ; Ireland, 3. 

Occupatlons-Tarmers, 67 ; Merchants, 13 ; Lawyers, 27 ; Physicians, 5 ^ Miller, 1 ; 
Tanner, 1 ; Clerks, 2; Ministers, 2; Collector, 1 ; Real Estate Agents, 2 j Blacksmitfa^ 1 $ 
Teacher, 1$ Sditon,8) Keeper of Restanraat, 1 ^ Medianic, 1; Printer, 1. 

roFULAB TOTX roa pasBioaMT in Bussotrai, 



1864. 

Lincoln (Union) • 72,750 

McClellan (Democrat) • , 31,678 

Union majority 

41,072 
1860. 

Lincoln (Republican)*.. • •••• 17/K8 

Dooglaa (Democrat) ••• •.. 68,801 

Breckinridge (Democrat) 81,317 

Bell (Union), 68,372 

1866. 

Fremont (Republican)* ••• ••# •••• • •••• •••-^ •••• •••• •• 

Buchanan (Democrat). • • -••- 68,164 

Fillmore (American) * » 48,624 
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THE STATE LIBRARY. 

By an act pasted laat winter, a new library was required to be fitted up in the west 
wing of the capitol, on the same floor with the legiBlatiTe cliamber. The work hat just 
been completed, and the finithing touchet are being given to the arrangementt. The room 
it a Yery attractive one> excellently lighted, and by itt temi-cireular form well adapted for a 
handtome and convenient ditpoeition of the alcovea ; of theae there are about thirty, a por- 
tion of them in a tattefuUy detigned galleiy, reached by eaay ttain. The hall it luzu* 
rionaly carpeted and otherwite fomiahed, and at pretent teems quite a favorite retort of the 
Senate committees. The law library it compoted at f ollowt : 

Britith and American report! • •••••#• 4,i86volt. 

Congtettional and State •••• A,WB ** 

Hiseellaneout. % • 1,083 " 

* ToUL • 10,183 volt. 

The work of itting up and ttoring this hall hat been executed in accordance with the 
design, and under the tupervition of N. C. Burch, £tq., Clerk of the Supreme Court and 
State Librarian ex-oi&cio. Hie retultt areinaU retpectt commendable at mott credible 
to hit judgment and tatte. 'rThe miscellaneous'* feature of the law library it due to him, 
and presents a very happy aelectton of ttandard literary treasures. The entire collection is 
at least the important and excellent beginning of a State Library, which at some future 
ilay may require. « magnii&eent building to accommodate its volumes. 
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PROPERTY AND TAXATTON. 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 



AGRICULTURE-CENSUS STATISTICS 1850 AND 1860. 

JJcreagi of Land jiUotted nUo Farm, and th$ Valui Tkenof, and of jSgricuUnral Im^pbmeBt^ 

and Machinery^ 



Yean. 


Improved. 


Unimproved. 


ToUl Acne. 


Vikie of Fltrms. 


Inplemeiitt, etc. 


1859 
1860 


2,938,426 
6,646,871 


6,794;245 
18,737,938 


9,732,670 
19,984,809 


$ 63,225,643 00 
230,632,196 00 


»a,9Sl,525 00 
8^711,508 OO 



Live 8todt Owned in the SiaU. 



Team. 


Hones. 


," 1 

Awes Id Millet. 


Milch C0W8. 


Work Oxen. 


Other Cattle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


1850 
1860 


225,319 
861,874 


41,667 
80,941 


230,169 
345,243 


112,168 
166,588 


449,173 
657,153 


762,511 
931^443 


1^02,625 
2,354,42^ 



—Valued in 1850 at ^19,887,680^ and in 1866, $5afi9$fil3. 

ProdneiB of Jnimtds, indadinf^ Wax and Boney. 



Tean. 


Butter, Ibt. 


Cheese, Ihs. 


Wool, lbs. 


Anivali Slai^fatered. 


WaxfltHonejr^ 
lbs. 


1850 
1860 


7,834,359 
12,704,837 ^ 


203,572 
259,633 


1^2I,J64 


8^,166 
9,844,449 


1,328,972 
1J}65,17» 



Cfnol OrofM, ft» 9MhtH9. 



Yean. 


Wheat 


Rye. 


Indian C«ni, 


Oats. 


Barley* 


Buckwheat. 


1850 
1860 


2,981,65b 
4,227,586 


44,268 
393,262 


36,214,637 
72,892,157: 


5,27«,0T^ 
3,680,870 


9,631 

238,502 


23,641 



Comnumkil Oropa* 



Years. 


Bice,lbe. 


Tobacco, lbs 


Cotton, baPa 


Hops, fta 


Hemp, tons. 


Flax, lbs* 


Molams,. 


1850 


700 
P,7CT 


17,113,784 
25,086,195 




4,138 

2,266 


16,028 
19,268 


627,160 

109,837 


5,636 
22,305 


1860 


100 



CENSUS STATISTICS iSfiO AND 1860. 
dRMcella%eofU Crop: 
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Crops. 



Peas and beans, biuhela • • • • 

Irish potatoet, bushels 

Sweet potatoes, bushels • • • • 

Wine, gallons •••• 

Hay, tons • •••• •• •• 

Clorer-seed, bttshels 

Grass-seed, bushels ••• 

Flax-seed, bushels • • • • 

Maple sagar, pounds • 

Maple molasses, gallons •••• 
Soighum molasses, gallons • 
Silk cocoons, pounds ••••••• 



1850. 



46,017 

.938/106 

336,005 

10,563 

116,^25 

610 

4,346 

13,606 

178,910 
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1860. 



107,900 

1,990,860 

335,102 

27,827 

441,070 

2,216 

55,713 

4,656 

142,430 

18;|89 

776,101 

i2r 



—And in Talue for the same jears : Orchard products, $514,711 and $810,075 ; products 
oC market gardens, $99,454 and $346,405; and home manufactures, $1,674,705 and 
$MI$4,202. 



GENERAL INDUSTRY— CENSUS RETURNS FOR 1850 AND 1860. 
JggngaU S i a U m in t 4>f GspM, MUerUd, jOmmU and PndmeU. 





Number of 


Capital 
Invested. 


Value of 
tawaoalerlal 


Males. 


1nirr<4 , ,, 


Value of 
Products. 


Yam. 


Females. 


18S0 

ino 


2,988 
2,806 


$S,576/W7 

TOfiOOfiOO 


$11UM^364 

24,000,000 


14,880 
20,130 


928 

1,200 


$24,384^8 

43,500,000 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tbe following tablet are compiled from tbo county- repoiia OMde to the Secretary of the 
Board of Agriculture. They represent the general condition of agriculture, without 
reference to any particular year. 

We are necessarily obliged to depend upon the ''opinions" of our various correspon- 
dents, and sometimes thete is a discrepancy between the judgment 6t persons in the same 
coonty as to what may be considered the average- of crops^ The- variaUon, however', la not 
much. 

As to the face of the county, quality of the soil, etc., the descriptions are apt to be a lit- 
tle colored by prejudice in favor of home, but on the whole, at we know from personal ob- 
aervatlon, the returns are generally correct: 

Missouri, though not the newest State in the Union, Is one of th« newest in genuine pto- ' 
gresB. The first settlers weice not an enterprising people; the original French and Spanish 
were a quiet, happy-minded people who loved home and disliked speculating. Those from 
the Southern States believed in treading in " the footsteps of their illustrious predecessors." 
Of course none of these classes would be likely to develop the resources of a State. 

Circumstances arising from the events of the last five years are changing the character 
of the population and in a measure the population itself. Many of the old inhabitants, 
especially in the agricultural districts, who cannot accommodate themselves to the new sys- 
tem of things, are emigrating, and their places are being filled by their descendants or new 
immigrants to the country. In a few years there will be a gr^t cbangejin the agricultural 
condition of Missouri. 

The following tablet will form a good basris for estimating our progress. If, in a few 
years, it shall be found that the average of our crops is gradually increasing, this increaaa 
must be ascribed to better cultivation; but if on the contrary the average does not grow, but 
decreases, this result mutt be charged to bad cnltivatioo, for it cannot be said that any con- 
siderable poijtion of the land in the State is exhausted or even depreciated. 

We of tep receive reports like this : ^'Average among tile best farmers — bushels, but for the 
county — bushels;" usuaUy about one*third less than among the ''best farmers.^ If in future 
years we shall have the happiness to see the general average come up to that of our present 
'^est farmers," it will denote better tiian anything else the increase in wealth and generally 
improved condition of the people ; for wherever the farming interest flourishes every other 
kind of business is sure to be prosperous. 

We commend these tables to the particular attention of farmers. If preserved they will 
serve perhaps to stimulate to greater exertions in their efforts to bring their own crops np 
to the highest standard : 



CONDITION or AOAICULTURE. 

GENERAL CONDITION OF AviRIOULTDRE. 
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xriRST S£:ui£:s. 



Coanties and 
Reporters. 



Gkaifi, Crops, etc. 



Remarks^ 



Audrain 

0. A. A. Gardiner 



Wheatyavera ge crop fifteen 
per acre ; corn fifty busbeU ; rye, 
oata and buckwheat not re- 
ported. 



buBhelajFace of the country lies on the "di- 
vide'' between tne Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers; consists mostly of 
dry roUinc prairie; tinber in belts 
aion^ tile banks of streams. 



Bates. 

B. H. Tliornton. 



Face of the country mostly prairie j 
timber in belts along the streams. 



Callaway* 
U. Burt. 



Face of the country about one-third 
prairie ; plenty of timber ; not very 
well watered. 



Cape Girardeau 
H.H.M. Williams 



Casfl • •••• •••••• 

G. C. Broadhead. 

Clark.. 

J. T. Caldwell. 

BeKalb 

A. Jd. Ctiesmon. 

Franklin. 

GRena ••• 

M. J, Hubble. 



Wheat, average crop fifteen to 
twenty bushels: no report for 
this vear; corn, average crop 
fifty Dushels; rye, oats, barley 
and buckwheat, not much culti- 
vated. 

Wheat, not much cultivated, aver- 
age yield ten to fifteen buabelg ^ 
' com, fifty ; rye, twesty bushels, 
Bot much cultivated; buck- 
wheat, Uttle grown ; oats large- 
ly, average, twenty bushels. 

Wheat is a leading crop, average Situated on the Mi89i<»8ippi river; face 
fifteen bushels ;«*orn, about fifty-, of the country hilly and swampy^ 
five bushels^ rye, but little grown;' well watered ; one of the oldest conn- 
buckwheat, barlev, oats, average ties iu the State 
about thirty-five bushels. 

Wheat, fifteen to twenty bushels Face of the country rolling and p:ently 
to the acre ; corn, thirty to sixty undulating ; a fine stock-raising 
bushels $ rye, oats and buck-' county, 
wheat, no report. 1 

Fall wheat almost a failure, win- 
ter killed, spring wheat an aver- 
age crop. 

Wheat, average crop twenty-five 
bushels; corn, from thirty to 
sixty bttsheh ; corn is the r<rin- 
cipal crop. 

Report not complete •• •• 



Face of the country rolUug prairie, 
well watered ; soil good. 



Face of the country high, rolling 
prairie ; soil good, well watered. 



Grundy- 



Hickonr 

R. B. Runyan* 



Wheat, about 130fiOQ bushels 
raised last year ; corn, 1|000,000 
bushels ; barley and buckwheat 
raised to a small extent', yielding 
about twenty bushels to the acre. 

Wheat, average crop, six bushels ; 
corn, thirty-five bushels; oats 
twenty-five to thirty bushels; 
rye, very little raised, but is 
considered a sure crop ; barley, 
none raised: buckwheat, very 
little. 

Wheat, average crop twenty bush 
els ; corn, forty bushels ; oats, 
twenty bushels; barley and rye, 
not reported. 



Face of the country mountainous ; 
soil good for pasturage, well watered; 
one-third prairie ; timber plenty. 



Face of the country divMed into two 
parta ; high, rolling prairie, and in- 
tervals along the rivers. 



Face of the country hilly ; soil lime- 
stone, with clay auoaoil ; well 
watered. 
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GENERAL CONDITION OF AORICULTURB— CovrnrnxB. 



Counties and 
Reporters. 



Grain^ Crops, etc. 



Remarks. 



Jefferson*— • •< 
W. S. Jewett 



Johnson. •••• 
B. Hornsby. 

Holt 

G. Meyer « 

£nox 

W. M. BeaL 



Lafayette 

W. W. Gaunt, 



LWing:stmi**< 
J. H. Drake. 



Franklin.* • • 
D. W. Whitney. 



New Madrid •••• 
T. L. Fontaine. 



Platte < 



Oregon 

J. H. Woodside. 



Osage'** •••• •/• 
L. Philhert 



Shelby. < 

T. Butterworth. 



Wheat, areraee crop twelve bush* 
els| not much grown; corn, twen- 
ty-five bushels ; rye, grown only 
for pastorage ; oats uid bartey, 
not reported. 

Wheat, this year, a Utile less than 
an average ; other cropa not re- 
ported. 

Wheat, average crop 15 bushels. 



Fact of country rough ; soil Yaiioua ; 
chiefly a mining coun^. 



Wheat is not much cultivated; 
corn does well when well culti- 
vated ; average crop 30 bushelSj 
with good cuftivation ftO bushels. 

Wheat, average crop 90 bushels ; 
crop of '65 uncommonly good; 
often 40 bushMs to the acre ; 
corn always yields large crops ; 
rye, oats, oarley, also. 

Wheat, average crop 20 bushels ; 
oats is a favorite crop, average 
40 bushels ; corn the same ; rye 
about 30 bushels ; buckwheat 40 
bushels. 



Face of the country mostly rolUn^ 
prairie, ;fine for stock growing as 
well as cultivation. 

Face of the country diversified and 
undulatlnr ; bottoms along the 
rivsrs level, soil good, well watared. 

Face of the eonntry rolling prairie, 
with belts of timber along the 
Streams; well watered. 



Pace of the country mostly prairie ; 
soil rich, well watered ; timber along 
the streams. 



Face of the country mostly rolling 
prairie ; timber along the streams ; 
well watered. 



Wheat, average crop 10 bushels, 
fine quality ; corn, average 35 
bushels ; oats grow well ; rye, 
buckwheat and potatoes raised 
in small quantities ; barley only 
to supply local business ; sor- 
ghum for domestic use. 

Wheat, three-quarters an sverage 
crop ; corn do.; not much wheat 
raised for want of mills: oats 
not much raised ; no flax, nemp 
nor tobacco ; castor beans first 
raised this year. 

Wheat, average crop 20 bushels : 
corn 40, oats 30, rye 40, barley 
40, potatoes 80, tobacco 18 lbs.; 
sorghum cultivated only for 
home consumption. 

Wheat, average crop 15 bushels ; 
com 40 ; oats 30 ; rye not much 
cultivated. 

Wheat, sverage crop 15 bushels ; 
com 40 ; rye is very little culti- 
vated, mostly for winter pastur- 
age ; oats yield about 30 bushels. 

Wheat is not much raised ; corn is 
the principal crop; rye little rais- 
ed;oats less than In former years. 



Face of the country hilly, clay soil on 
the hills: alonc^ the bottoms rich, 
loamy soil ; well timbered and plenty 
of springs ; hard water. 



Face of the country level ; soil bUck, 
sandy loam, very fertile. 



Face of the countir rolling ; soil rfecK 
well adapted to tne raising of grain ; 
timber along the banks of streams ; 
good stone for building ; not much 
coal. 

Face of;!the country uneven and bvo- 
ken, with good soil in the valleys ; 
well timbered and good water. 

Face of the country broken ; well 
timbered in the northern part ; in 
the southern only along the riven. 



Pace of the country agreeabtv diver- 
sified ; timber and prairie in about 
equal quantities. 



CONDITION OF ACttiCULTURE. 
GENERAL CONDITION OF AORICULTURE— Cwtikvbd. 



Sid 



CoustiM and 
Reporters. 

Scott 

R. B. Wade. 

VeniOD •••••• . 

A. Badger. 

Weliater 

lU* Bodenhamer 

Jackson •••••• 

B. D. Dawson, 



Grain, Crops, ste. 



Remarks. 



Wheat, average 10 bushels ; corn 
33 bushels ; rye Is sown chiefly 
for pasturage ; oats and barley 
avenge 80 bushels. 

Wheat, average 20 bushels ; corn 
40$ rye, oats and buckwheat 
grow well when cultivated. 



Wheat, average crop 16 bushels } 
corn and oats about 40 bushels. 



Wheat, average crop 30 bushels ; 
com 60; and all saaall graiM 
produce well when cultivated. 



Face of the country high and rolling } 
well watered and heavily timbered. 



Face of the country high, rolling 
prairie, with timber along the 
streams ; well watered | well adapt* 
ed to sheep raising. 



Face of the country hilly; rich val- 
levs along the streams ; well water* 
ecu 

Face of the country high, rolling 
prairie $ timbered along the streasM^ 



9§0 MtSSOURf STATISTTCS. 

PRESENT OENBRAL CONDITION OF AGRICULTURE. 

Tke reports reeaived froa the different coimtiee re preeent tbe condition of agriculture 
in Mieeouri as rapidlj improvinfl:. Since the war many of the farmorB who were driven 
abroad, are retaralnp home, and profiting by the leesons they learned lii their exile. A gen- 
eral spirit of improrement seems to pervade every community. The old, dull rovtiae of 
crops (which was frequently from corn to corn again), calthrate^ In the same primitive 
way, with the least possible eare or tboui^ht, and followed by the sheer force of habit, 
without direction except tltftt whicli is derived from looking backward instead of forward. 
Is beginning: to yield to the march of iioprovemcut. Intellect is awakening ; the farmer is 
beginniug to nse his mind as well as his hands. 

The shock was rude and the teaching rough, but war, like everything else, is not with- 
out its benefits. It has taught many a one who before "was wise in his own conceit*' that 
there are at least two sides to every question, and one in ho knew the condition of «ocicty 
before, and has traveled over the State since the war, must remark the improvement in the 
tone of society, the greater liberality of thought and better disposition to learn, more in- 
clination to depend upon themselves for their poattioOt mmI 1«8> upon the greatness of their 
ancestors. The lesson was severe, i>ut it was salutary. 

The sparseuess of the population in many parts of the State forbids that progress in pcien- 
tiHc agriculture which is i>eing made in some of the more densely settled States. Bat it is a 
favorable sign when new ideas are listened to, and prejudice is giving way to conviction. 
Agricultural and horticultural societies are among the most active means of arousing 
thought and stimulating enterprise. These societies are of mucl^ greater benefit than a su* 
perficial glance reveals ; they strike at the foundation of the old inertia and indifference; 
they bring out the people, make them see and compare old ways and things with new, in- 
duce the farmer to try ncv plans. And if these have no other result, they make the farmer 
think, and this is a great point gained, for once the farmer begins to think he is in a fair 
way toward Improvement. 

The scantiness of the population, and the difficulty of obtaining labrrers is so great, the 
land so rich and cheap, that msay of the details of scientific farming cannot be carried out. 
It is of no use to tell a f.irmer who has as much land as he wants, lying ready to his band, 
requiring only the cheapest cultivation to produce the most bountiful crops, that draining, 
eubsoiling and manuring will bring bigger crops. He cannot get the labor requisite for 
such cultivation. But many things which are now entirely neglected, might just as well be 
done ; as, for example, plowing in green crops, devoting more land to meadows, preparing 
more and better hay for winter, providing better shelter for stock, etc. More care, even with 
less labor, would materially increase the net proceeds. 

In St. Louis and adjoining counties agriculture and horticulture are making rapid strides 
toward perfection. Fruit raising is receiving the most markM attention, and if the same 
interest that is exhibited now it continued for a few years longer, the fruit market of St. 
Louis will compare favorably with any in the United States. Many years hare been spent 
in experimenting witii difl^erent varieties of grapes and other fruit, and by the zealous and 
scientific studies and trials of a few individuals the best kinds for this soil and clmate are 
now well understood, and their cultivation practiced on the most correct principles. Many 
other fruits, which a few years ago it was supposed would never succeed well here, are now 
grown in the greatest abundance. The peach is still uncertain, and seems to be growing 
more so if we may believe some of the oldest inhabitants. No cause for this has as yet 
been found out In the southern part of the State the peach still flourishes. Apples grow 
well, but in the vicinity of St. Louis the moth is beginning to render them rather an uncer- 
tain crop. The southwestern part of the State is as yet free from insects which injure 
fruity even the curculio has not yet reached there. This portion of the State is undoubtedly 
a fine fruit growing region. Here the grape will undoubtedly be produced in the greatest 
perfectkMV &■ CK)on aa the country is aufiSciently settled to give encouragement to its culti- 
vation. 
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The lotrodiictioD of new plaHts is exercising a beneficial inflnence upon agricultare. Of 
these none seems to have been more thoroughly successful than the sorghum, or Cliififse su- 
gar cane. It seems to have met a want in the new settlements which from their great dis- 
tance from market was being seyerely felt. In traveling through the country one is struck 
with the great number of mills for grinding the ca^e. Gei.erally the whole process of mak- 
ing the sirup is carried on upon the same farm where the cane is raised. Sometimes a very 
good quaolity of sirup iathus made, but ofteuer it is very inferior. 

A large part of the State is devoted to stock raising, because, for the want of easy trans- 
portation to market, grain will not pay to raise. In many counties the entire value of the 
grain would be absorbed in carrying it to market. Before the war a good deal of attention 
was given to the Improvement of cattle. Some farmers in the older counties along the Mis- 
souri river had been to much trouble and expense in procuring the blooded Durhams and 
other choice breeds. Much of the State must for a long time continue to be a stock grow- 
iuji; country. 

Before the war immense droves of horses and mules were sent from the western counties 
of the State to the St. Louis market ; but by plunder and purchase this part of the State was 
stripped of all its most valuable animals. In many of the oldest and richest counties lying 
along the Missouri river corn, hemp and tobacco have for a long time been the staple pro- 
ductions. Corn always yields a .bountiful crop. Hemp grows in th^ greatest perfection 
and it only needs to be properly prepared to bring as good prices as any in the world* 
The United States Government has discriminated in its favor for naval nse, and much 
other encouragement has been given to stimulate the production of a good article ; but the 
amount of labor involved is so great that hitherto the supply has not kept pace with the de- 
mand. As yet no machine has been in%'ented that seems to take the place of hand labor in 
dressing hemp. Until some inventive genius does Cor the hemp what Whitney did for the 
cotton crop we cannot expect great increas*) in its cu tivation. Our lich alluvial bottoms 
have long been famous for the quantity of tobacco which grew upon an acre, and of late 
years the quantity has been rapidly improving; but whether a greater amount of money 
and labor invested in this filthy crop would be a benefit tu the State admits of serious doubt. 

Much of the finest land is still held by non-residents, who contribute nothing to the welfare 
oC the State except their proportion of taxes. Many of those who were driven oil' by the 
war have not and many will' not return ; so that at present no comparison of the amount 
of improved and unimproved land can well be made. In many cases the former owners 
cennot be fctiiid, and the land is returned t< its primitive state* 

But Missouri has taken a new lease of life, and it is to be hoped that her future growth in 
population and wealth will be commensurate with the unrivaled advantages she offers. 

We addressed circulars to the clerks of all the county courts in the.State, and from some (a 
few) have received satisfactory reports. These we have arranged in tables, so as to make a» 
complete an exhibit of the present condition of agriculture as possible. 

These results will be found under the head of Second Series. 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

Third Sbsxu.— FARM STATISTICS 



COUNTIES. 



I 

p. 
B 



'3 
D 



0. 






o 
«> 



J3 



o 






Caldwell... 
Cbristian.. 

Knox 

Scotland* •. 
Randolph •• 
Cooper ••••< 
Gasconade * 

Platte 

Pettis. 

Hickory.. ••' 
Monroe • • • • 
Daviess.* •• 
Callaway**' 
Lincoln *.*• 
fi«[Uvan.«'*' 
Harrison* ■ ■ ■ 

Carter 

Leftia •>«• * 
Mlflsisaippi ' 



31,014 
14,450 
64,413 
72,756 



89,035 
42,413 

172,098 
34,892 
16,727 

195,046 



115,008 



46,Btd 
29(>4 



23,^0 



62,255 
54,602 
26,368 



102,594 
287,497 
40,137 
75,710 
64,491 
22,099 



345,787 



114,332 
26,368, 



26,160 

54,602 

163,891 

72,115 



82,810 



1414 
35,790 
53,581 



163,891 
118,021 



82 



15,856 



1248 



115 
39,772 
18,319 



4325 

26,250 



58,169 



70,330, 
331 



1196 



26,487 



42,149 
7150 
1103 



2700 



5447 

12 
31^310 
210 



197b 
385 
7179 
9248 
4720 
5718 
2619 
2619 
4800 
1678 



2265 

S2S6 

43 

9363 
295 



4082 

195 

I 
14,359 

9875 316 

4720 

I 

4024| 1168 
2619 



2619 
5100 
1385 



1278 

4i8e 

4260 

22 

7884 

33(k 



85 



42 



85 
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FARM STATISnCS 07 COUNTIES. 
or COUNTIES ^ConUmniU 
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1 
1 


It 

a> 

1 


1 ' 

s 
1 


i 

u 

IB 

IS 
t 


4 
1 

1 


i 


4 
1 

1 


• 


i 
1 


i 
1 


1 


15,003 
10,100 
34,282 
35,468 
14,760 
38/20 
19,383 
48,660 
13/102 
7A7ft 


633,010 
145,449 
607>088 
6y8,712 
443,070 
666,187 
370,435 
l/)03,200 
482,470 
178,094 


369 
3737 
. 146 

662 

1066 

7864 

6063 

28,972 

883 
1617 


4660 
21,521 

1236 

3152 
10,660 

7852 

73,608 

600,914 

13,245 

11,047 






2124 
2480 
2407 
3656 
1969 
5105 
5496 
14,302 
2377 
1000 


52,395 
29,222 
61,425 
42,421 
39,380 
94,604 
101,340 
198,628 
43,700 
21,658 


10 

232 

25 

614 
031 

656 

162 

1058 

60 

77 


160 
1637 

338 
3761 
9810 
1285 
2025 
13,604 

501 

057 


^ 


1 


15 


1 


4 


316 


532 








4 


60 


187 

1827 

95 


560 

16,842 
531 


1499 


19,344 


96 


804 












22,126 

14,^16 
17,628 
34,120 
1125 
33^^15 
10,S&J 


669,200 

366,882 
360,760 
446,176 
21,920 
1,176,793 
MftJOCJ 


1447 

•6378 

137 

877 

266 

2819 

U5S 


16,058 

28,898 
1683 

11,659 
1765 

19,098 

12,595 






1863 

4676 
541 

3387 
284 

4127 
331 


33,705 

85,560 

7676 

107,856 

3256 

81,813 
5005 














278 

144 

107 

26 

457 

12 


2367 
1190 
1519 
157 
6847 
15 














224 


4716 


5 

3 
7 

2 


68 






140 






25 
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MISSOITRI 8TATI8TI08. 

Third Sskibs.— FARtf fiTATISTICS 





SKA J XI. 


ISGUMK*. 


COUNTIES. 


1 


1 
1 


1 


1 



1 


1 


4 

1 


1 

m 


.o 


j 


i 
s 

.a 

1 
5 


CaMwell •••• •• • 






476 

116 

3256 

2680 


1672 

76 

6612 

2364 














fThiHaHftn > • ■ ■ •>•• ••■« 


1 


18 


10 


15 


2 


25 


• •••• • 




Knox***** 




Scotland •••• 


471 


1173 






2i 


348 

• #•• •• 






Randolph.* •••• 








Coop6r •••• •••••• •••• 


2 


31 


165 


W 












13 


OftMinnA^A ••••.. ..•• 












Platte • 


38 


237 


2163i 
884 
469^ 


2140 

1668 

612 








2 






Pettis •..••.......... 












fTirkorv •■.• .*>• .... 


















MonroA • .. 


















DaTiMa.«**r**«* •••• • 






















riftiiftivAv •• •. •••. .... 






















Sncoln •••• •••• ••.• •• 




Sullivan •••••« •# 






364 

1343 

14 

3187 

3 


529 

1776 

14 














Hairiflona •• •••• •• ■•■• 


36 


287 








9 

9 
113 






f!Ai4Ar««»« •••• • 
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le 


2i 
25 
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J>^ig ., , 


19 


353 


M iflflisainni •••• •••• •• 


6 





























FARM RTATISTIC8 OF OOUNTIES. 
OF COnNTIB8-C«iiKiM«i. 
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1 
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81 


805 


30 


2369 


a 


176 


3 


251 




2 


615 


3 


511 


220 


11,120 


34 


176 


g 


1471 


1 


39 




7 


593 


7i 


1960 


204 


8701 
18,045 
47,824 


191 


606 




339 




*20 


70 


1100 


44,799 

70 

403,040 


2827 


877 


520i 


1072 


4927 


160 


40,822 


7 


8 


2 


510 




2466 


31 


30U8 


5i 


517 


2O-10 


105 








31 


47,425 


^ 4 


18 
























































































53 

8 

303 


3447 

783 

13,362 

7005 


2 

1 

11 


62 

94 
850 
958 


1 
5 


30 

475 

1130 

1245 


1-9 


7 
8 


6 


1 


3333 
54 


W 


468 
16 

125 
42 


774 


2i 


25 


' 


1 


8725 
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MtSfiOimi STATKTIOS; 

Third S«um.— FARM STATISTICS 



1 


TEXTILE PLAlfTP* 


1 JfAECOTIC PLANTB. 


COUNTIES 


i 


1 

1 


a 
•S 




i 

OD 

■g 

E. 

6 


« 


I 

a 

I 


i 


1 
1 


i 

o 

o 

1 


2 


I^MwaII .. 


















1 




Chriitian • 


6 


45 


560 






41 


10,337 


• 1 


10 


42 
19 
23 


23,878 

17,700 

9431 

1,629,000 

44,570 


Seotland... 


27 


487 


174 














Cooper**** 
Gasconade. 


41 


63 


870 


2 


1600 


130 


2645 






86 




•••••• 






110 


773 


100,255 






• •/• •* 




300i 
24 
304 


173,882 
31,000 
16,985 
















Biekory.*. 


m 


m 


1240 






82 


30,826 
















•••• •• 


















lyfncolD • • • 




•••••• 
















763 


404,939 


flnHivAii. «■ 




•• •• •• 
















Harriion •« 
Carter. •••• 

Jj^yfi^ 


4 


ft 

20 


1255 


20 




1 
24i 


270 
15,764 






8 
6 


6400 
4422 
4750 







Mississippi 












2030 


60,689 




























FARM STATISTICS OF COUNTIES. 
OP COUNTIBS-CMiiMtei^ 
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CRODKD PL ANTE, 


flUaAH TLA NT a, ETC. ^ 
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■2 
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2i 


42 


305 


39 


64 


6782 




276 


363 


263 


8i 


4352 








4{ 


39 


423 


41,178 
































20i 


30,700 




872 


161 


16,874 










4 


210 














7 






^^95 


2988 

105 

59 


35,810 

8584 

11,116 


260 


340 




365 


12 


100 












1 
491 lAAonA 


n 


4439 
















T««71 


' 


























26,764 


































•••• •• 
































•••••• 

35i 


201 
664 

178.000 


2U 
17 


306 
18,204 

2800 


103 
23 

290 
20 


6758 

3143 

27,645 

1295 


2 


433 

7 


• ••• 


210 


U 
1 


76 
600 






730 




298 






















1 
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MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

Thikd Sbsibs^FARM STATISTICS 





AFI»LtS. 


rEABS. 


PEACHES. 


ORAPEB. 


COUNTIES. 


i 


i 


i 


6 

i 


1 

! 


V 

1 


• 

1 

1 


O 

2 

tn 

«> 

e 
> 


4 

c 
o 

1 


§ 
1 


Caldwell. 


...... 












•••••• 


• • ••• 






Christian 


4898 


5942 
3530 




148 
286 


5 
i 


6061 
5634 


4731 


18 
120 






Knox ,,, ,,,, 


17,138 






01 




Scotland • 










Randoloh • 






















Cooner •••• •••••• 


51,647 


18,536 
22,416 


62 


1753 


261 


3120 


2 


5188 
250 


6^5 


135 
29,012 


Gasconade ••••... 


Platte 


68,589 
16,556 
16,311 


613,333 
20,490 
25,128 


390 


2934 


23,003 


47,380 

15,692 

7282 


286^018 
28,768 
•6022 


acres. 
2475 

126 






Pettis • • • 








Hickory 

Monroe. ••• 


1400 


56 


224 






• •• .. 


,, 
••••;. 




Daviess* 






















Lincoln •• 






















Sullivan 






















ETarriiinn •••••••■ 


41,698 
1812 


2972 

2174 

5050 

10,467 




381 
237 


1 
49 


2609 
736 




764 

m 






Carter 


23 


230 


240 
3500 




Lewis 




Mlssisjiippi ...... 


11,674 


183 


346 


187 






• • •••• 










'" \ 





FARM STATISTICS OF COUNTIES. 
OF COUNTIES-Om^iiAi. 



S86 



iMALL TiUITfl. 


mWAT CAWLt. 


HOUtXI. 




4 

m 

•s 


1 ' 


4 

5 




i 

i 

i 


i 

i 


d 
1 


'■■. 

4 


1 


d 

1 

DQ 


t 
































482 

298 


1178 
2973 


20,684 
182,974 


16 
490 


1110 
2173 


525 
6801 


68,974 


1982 


927 








2521 






































21 




845 

Total 

3353 


3032 
No. 
5142 
1834 
1485 
1308 


51,978 
neat 
129,090 
88,930 
41,661 


4 
cattle 

560 


2335 
9843 
4278 
1582 
1336 


3448 


30,521 


3036 


2309 












77 
466 
201 


142,814 
•••••• 

68,043 


582 
2848 
1874 


2598 








1144 








629 
Total 


924 








MIM 




















































Total 
313 
162 


No, 
3432 
305 


cattle, 

196,568 

5387 


1194 
2885 












Cherries- •• > 
CarrantB.** ) 


210 
130 

12 


5 
15 

•••••• 


2934 
273 


384 
135 


319,821 
32,602 


4539 
144 


1448 
198 












491 


1071 


27,385 





1029 


521 






335 








i 
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MIliSOURI STATUmC^ 

TaiBD SBuxa.— FABJMLaTATISTICS 





B0B8EB. 


MULXS 


BWINB. 


8B£XIW 


COUNTIES. 


4 


i 
1 


5 
& 


i 

t 




4 


i 

i 


i 


4 


i 

1 


1 
1 


CslXAwaW • . • . . 
























Christian •••• • 
Knox 

Riillivan 


674 
1833 


26 


268 
636 


83 
802 


49 
211 


1139 
7732 


5252 
14,131 


3(M6 
8921 


391 


1516 
10,571 


1732 
HfiZl 


























Cooper 

Gasconade •• * 
Platte 


1745 

Total 

2361 


272 

3516 

8:«7 


733 
1051 


600 

Total 

971 

572 

64 

Total 


839 
567 
519 
467 
132 
1694 


8080 

ToUl 

4306 


16,093 
22/ •36 
16,513 


11,091 


21,448 


4864 

Total 

7119 


10,912 

13,007 

7170 


14,368 


11,602 


Hickory 


884 


390 


359 


1004 
Total 


4644 
17,106 


2846 


4769 


2180 
Total 


2380 
13,996 


DavieM •••••• 


























••••«• 










SuiliFan 


Total 

1437 

182 


borses 

1064 

80 


4670 
792 


ToUl 

173 

16 


424 
824 

4 


Total 

2649 

362 


2143 

10,771 

t098 






Totol 

10,2«1 

221 


24,0«9 

11,180 

246 


Harrison 

Carter 

j>^iB 


3304 
20Q 


9296 
1068 


Mississippi... 


312 


130 


120 


255 


33 


$379 


11,822 


5279 


6520 


370 


65 



FARM STATISTICS OF COUNTIES. 
OF COUNTtiSS— C<mWii««<f. 



23T 



SHEEP* 


1 

POULTHV, BEZ8, 


FOWiTsi, 


COAL. 


1 

1 


1 
1 


8 

M 
6) 

6 


1 
1 


1 


d 


1 

i 


o 


4 

i 
p* 

1 


i 

C 

JO 

B 


1 


a 

s 

o 


i 

I 
g 




























314 


8338 


16,533 
37,295 


264 
1450 


6664 
1396 


1430 
7316 


699 
1584 


61 
243 


4817 
4353 


111,340 








7149 








































150 


$244 


5561 


47,393 


40,446 


2885 


2220 


3216 


498 


178 


1240 




370 








4737 


5796 


39,949 


11,218 


2414 


6080 


234 
282 

490 


20 
200 


6860 

10,390 

4395 


323,363 
















1660 


16,981 


12,068 


228 


211 


1798 


13,765 


2911 


























































































7473 


60,990 
860 


30,248 
2380 


1710 
35 


1381 
209 


6160 
176 


1745 
168 


611 
120 


13,246 
925 


510,570 
1000 


110 






141 














329 


2676 


27,365 


86 


830 


1788 


469 


867 


4986 


1381 


250 













MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

Thimb Sbbim.-'FARM STATISTICS 





LIMK. 


BMFLOTES. 


HOVSKS. 


BABirS, STABIiXa. 


C0UNTP8 


4 
•s 

9 


i 


•8 


1 

-5 


i 


• 
1 




1 


* 


S 
3 


PaMwoII .. 






















nhriatian . . 










683 


Log and 
frame. 


$40,220 


527 


Log and 
frame. 


$10,173 


Vrav .----- 










floAf Ifl nA MM m 






















RAiufAlnh.. 






















AfalKICMpU . . 










178 


Wood. 


818,572 


1135 


Wood. 


143,442 












Platte 


900 


tsio 


66 


2967 


2528 


Brick iL 
wood. 


933,136 

850 

54,386 


7704 

1110 

241 


Wood. 


94,490 

Av. $100 

15,065 


IJijkVArv ■ • • 










440 












DavlASflt.** 






















Y Ivk^Aln ... 






















fiiillivan ... 






















OUIUYaUl. • • • 
Hflrriflon^.. 










947 
142 


Wood. 
Wood. 


176,400 
4232 


266 
114 


Wood. 


26,665 
1388 












Ij6W1B . •••• 












MiMiSBippi 






267 


2325 


425 


Brick Sl 
wood. 


166,766 


234 




22,575 











FARM STATISTICS OF COUNTIES. 
OF COUNTIES— Co»«iii«i. 



239 



] 


FENCES. 




*DWXLLIK08. 


*BA»NS, 8TABLS8. 
/ 


*MILL8, PACT0KIX8. 




1 

& 


1 


• 


<« 

S 


^ 



I 


i 




s 

^ 


i 


cd 

1 


i 


























143,785 


603 


4 


13 


Log. 


«755 


1 






1 




$1000 























































370,142 


38,368 

245,100 

12,060 

99 


11,239 

25,800 
400 














1 


Wood. 


5000 


196 

500 

15 


Wood. 
Wood. 


SW,780 

500,000 

1700 


1 






961,260 
395,310 
160,145 






1 




84 
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*CI1i;mCHBS^CAUM>B 


|S1RTH9. 


fMABBIAOXS. 


t DEATHS. 


CODNTPS 


i 


1 


> 


\ 


1 


i 

a 


i 

'l 

1 


1 


Age. 

Colored. 
Age. 


S) 

< 


lit) 




Caldwell - > 








45 
41 


39 
41 
7n 


5 

1 

6 

• ••• 

40 

• ••• 

88 

24 

1 

5 

4 

7 
1 


• • • • 

• ••• 

• 

• ••• 

55 
16 
6 
3 

• •• • 

1 
4 

11 

1 


69 
33 
49 
84 
85 
66 
95 
78 
50 
49 
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65 
75 
78 
8 
93 
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•Total of ages. 

One fine flouring mill on Findley creek. 
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•Included in other classes. 


8 










There seems to be an error in the returns of buildinei : 

the average is over $1,500 apiece. 
•Average age 31. Two steam mills have been built ihm 

year. One large flouring mill and one saw-mill. 
Only ten townships are reported in this county. 

Total deaths, 102. 
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Four steam grist-mills erected this year. 
•Total of ages. 
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t Social statistics for the year ending September^ 1866. 
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MANUFACTURING STATISTICS. 



It cannot be expected that a State like Missouriy just emerging from a wilderness and 
subjected, during its brief existence, to the influence of a ''peculiar institution" which, how- 
ever much it may increase agricultural products, never yet, wherever it has existed, exerted 
a benign influence upon manufactures. Its tendency is to scatter the population through 
a wide extent of country, and the productions of the earth offering the means of subsistence 
and comparative comfort so cheaply, there is less inducement to settle in towns and villages, 
building up mills and factories, which consume rather than produce. 

Manufacturing nations never spring into full life at once % they are the growth of ages. 
A country may abound in the natural facilities for manufacturing, yet make no progress in 
that direction. The English, now standing in the front rank among manufacturing nations, 
did not fall into that position by reason qf the great natural advantages they possess ; their 
various mines, of almost every useful metal, would have yet been undeveloped, the products 
•f her flocks and herds unconsumed, had not skill and enterprise applied their transforming 
power and fitted them for the use of man ; and England owes her present proud position a» 
a manufacturing nation to the political blunders of her neighbors. The oppression of the 
Spanish Government in the Netherlands annually drove thousands of industrious and skill- 
ful people to seek shelter in England. The revocation of the <' Edict of Nantes," so ruin- 
ous to France, was a godsend to England. With one sweep of his pen the French monarch 
sent to Great Britain the most valuable portion of his population ; the most skillful artisans, 
the most learned men, left their homes in thousands that they might enjoy liberty and tolera- 
tion in a land which in every other respect was most uncongenial. 

And the English nation was wise enough to receive these people with open arms. Laws 
were passed for their benefit ; their manufatures were fostered ; the nation appreciated their 
value. France^s loss was England's gain. Well for her that wisdom prevailed in her 
councils. These exiles infused a new spirit into a people who sheltered them. The English, 
from an agricultural people, began to improve in manufactures ; and from this time we may 
date the dawn of England's greatness. Fortunate for them that they comprehended the 
advantages offered, and appreciated the people who were driven to their shores. 

Had they done otherwise, had they repulsed these refugees, where would England be now ? 
Where Spain is, only in a worse position, because the climate and soil of England have few 
attractions in themselves, while Spain is proverbially the land of beauty and fertility, which, 
under the Moors, was an oriental paradise. 

Let us profit by this lesson from history. We have the climate, the soil, the material for 
a great manufacturing people, and success depends upon our own eflforts. We have do 
■eighboring nations who are likely to drive their best population to our shores. If emigrants 
come at all, they must come because inducements are ofi'ered, and because they believe it Is 
for their interest and happiness to do so. 

Political trouble, ending in war, has engendered much intensely bitter feeing between 
different sections of the country ; but now that the matter is settled and the cause removed, 
let us accept the condition of things, and, not like children, pout and grumble because our 
willfulness has been restrained. Let us hold out the right hand of friendship to every one 
who comes to develop our unbounded natural wealth. It is useless to talk about our fertile 
soil, our pleasant valleys, our boundless prairies, our vine-clad hills, the richness of oar 
wondrous mines of every metal useful to man, unless we offfer inducements, political and 
social, to labor and capital to come and settle among us. 

The artisan vnll hesitate to cast his home and fortune in a -and where labor is despised, 
and where the advantages of public schools are denied his children. The capitalist will not 
invest his money among an unthrifty and ignorant people. Let us show, by our peace and 
quietness, by our observance of law and order, that we are determined to banish anarchy 
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and misrule from the State ; and let the world know that Missouri offers a home to 
•very one who seeks her borders* Let all, whatever may be their nationality^ find here a 
welcome. 

No nation can be truly great, independent and self-sustaining where mauufactures do not 
flourish. It is a fact in political economy that a purely agricultural people is always at the 
mercy of the manufacturing ones. They can produce, but their products must pass through 
other hands before they can enjoy the fruits of their labor. This necessarily gives the 
manufacturer control over the producer. 

Spain, by her commercial treaties with England, has placed herself completely within the 
|>ower of that nation. She must buy and sell as England dictates. Now, if the South is so 
anxious to free itself from Yankee rule, it can be done much easier than by grumbling and 
lighting. Foster home manufactures, encourage industry, learn to fabricate what she uses, 
and her rights will be obtained much sooner than by any other means. It is a matter for 
congratulation that mills and factories are so rapidly springing up all .over the State. In 
very many of the county reports which come to this office, mention is made of the erection 
of woolen mills and other factories— on a small scale, to be sure, but they are signs of the 
times, besides offering to the farmer a marked for his wool and other products of his land. 
Agriculture and manufactures mutually support each other, and thrift and happiness are 
the sure resul's of their union. 

Full and reliable statistics of our progress in the arts we have found exceedingly difficult 
to obtain. We have sent circulars to every county in the State asking for information on 
the subject, but they have been only imperfectly answered. But we have made a beginning, 
and hope, with the aid of the Legislature, to make another year more full and complete 
returns. 



TABLE OF PRODUCTS AND MANUFACTURES. 

Compiled from the Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 1865. 



Sulphate of barytes 2,000,900 pounds. 

Boots and shoes • 103,270 pairs. 

Brass and copper manufactured • 30,260 pounds. 

Coal »'y,657ton8. 

Cotton, raw •••••• • » 3,680,150 pounds? 

Fermen ed liquors»«»» 218,800 barrels. 

Iron, manufactured* •• • 11,114 tons. 

Iron, pig 7,355 tons. 

Iron plate, to be added to manufactured iron 3,364 tons. 

Irbn, to be added to manufactured iron • • 4,963 tons. 

Lead, including that in the form of pigs and manufactured 3,861,132 pounds. 

Lead, white 694,300 pounds. 
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VALUE OF THE PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF PRODUCTION. 



Articles. 



Flour and meal 

Lumber 

Sea p and candles 

Liquors, malt (172,570 barrels) •••• 
Liqu ^rs, spirit (1,572,200 gallons) • 

Iron castinp 

fi6ot8 ami shoes • 

Steam en^fines, etc 

Iron, pig (22,000 tons) 

Iron, rolled (4,rt78 tons) 

Woolen goods* 

Cntton goodsf • 4: 

lihiminaiing gag 

Lead ore (4,164 tons) 

Agricultural in plements 

Printing^ 

^rniture 

Lertth*'r 

Coal (4,164 tons) 

Copper (50 tons) 



1850. 



$5,124,003 

1,479,124 

513,593 



341,495 
559,238 
228,675 



358,427 
14-?,900 



37,550 

22,150 

258,391 

336,8<)1 



^Spindles, 896, and looms, 29 ; wool used, 856,254 pounds. 
fSpindles, 14,500, and lootn^, — ; cotton used, 100,000 pounds. 
tBook, $10,009 ; job, $119,7()3; and newspaper, $139,096. 



SPECIFIED MANL'FACTDRES IN DETAIL, 1860. 



1860. 



$8,997,083 

3,704,992 

1,649,3H0 

1,143,450 

309,000 

1,04 1, 5iO 

868,7ri8 

719,000 

575,000 

535.000 

525,319 

230,000 

419,306 

35»i,rt«.0 

2X0,037 

269,749 

208,142 

368.826 

8,200 

6,000 



Articles. 




Capital in- 
vested. 




Mfiles em- 
ployed. 

i 


Females > 
employed 


Cost of la 
bor. 


-4 

si 


Soap and candles •••• 

Boots and shoes 

Wophn goods 

Cotton goods.. ••••• 
niumina^lng gas*-** 


12 

277 
99 

2 


$620,800 
291,680 
212,845 
169,000 
605,000 
128,095 


$1,313,328 

326,699 

230,911 

14,500 

48,750 

66,052 


246 

904 

' 190 

85 

61 

117 


55 
43 
14 
85 


$331,704 
47,172 
31,080 
30,480 


$1,649,380 
868,768 
425,319 
230,000 
419,306 
203,142 


r uiiJtiura •••• ••#••• • 







*Coal used, 15,317 tons ; gas manufactared, 101,817,000 feet. 
Averaged vahie of imports, periods of ten fears: 
From 1830 to 1840, $8,250. 
From 1840 to 1850, $102,442. 
From 1850 to 1860, $239,818. 
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TRANSIT LINES OF INTERIOR COMMERCE. 



These consist of rivers, railroads and common roads. «In most parts of tbe State the roads 
may properly come under the head of natural roads, for they are usually laid out by the fint 
traveler who passes from one point to another, and, being followed by the next, come In 
time to be termed roads, when in reality they are only trails. 

In some parts of the State where the iron car of war passed along, the few bridges which 
had been built were destroyed. Now the traveler is often detained by the rapid rising of 
the small streams, which, however, soon run down so as to be fordable. The larger streams 
are usually ferried by small flatboafs. Comparatively but very few miles of public road 
have been surveyed and improved. Fortunately most of the roads follow along the ridges, 
consequently are easily kept in good condition — Indeed they are better roads than are often 
found in a new country. A summary of the means of transit may be thus expressed : 

Number of miles of river navigation 6,799 

Number of miles of railroads 91,015 

A few plankroads have been made in different p irts of the State, but are at present en- 
tirely abandoned. St. Louis county has a few miles of macadamized roads. Before the war 
people were beginning to awake to tbe importance of better me^ns of transit ; several rail- 
roads were projected, and common roads were beginning to receive attention. But the greM 
rebellion spoiled all. During its reigu more roads were ruined than repaired. 

Tbe only canal or improved navigation in the State is the lower part of the Des Moines 
river improvement, common also to Iowa. 

The length of post routes in 1850 and 1860 was as follows : 



Steamboat. Railroad. Other roads. Total 



1850. 
I860. 



1156 
659 



9-4 



8546 
13,385 



9702 
14,968 



Such is a general view of the means of transt in the State of Missouri, but the amount of 
navigation centered at St, Louis demands a more extended history.* Tbe first steamboat 
lanried at St. Louis was the General Pike, Reed, master, in 1817 Previous to that time the 
trade between this place, New Orleans and the intervening ports was carried on in keel- 
boats and other craft propelled by the power of men. A trip from New Orleans to St. Louis 
then occupied about a hundred days, and was more arduous lind dangerous than would now 
be a voyage to China, In 1819 the first steamboat made a trip up the Missouri as far as 
Franklin ; since then the navigation on the western waters has rapidly increased. St. Louis 
may be considered the center around which this commerce culminates. To limit the inland 
navigation of Missouri to the number of miles of navigable waters actually within the Stale 
lines would not, by any means, give a fair exhibit of our means of river transit. Allbougb, 
for light freight and passergers, railroads must supersede every other means of transport, 
the greater cheapness of river t avlgation will cause it to retain a lar^e proportion of the 
heavy freight. 

A great change in the navigation of the western waters is beginning to take place. Since 
the commencement of steam navigation in the west, tbe same boat has been used for carry- 
ing freight and passengers, but as the world progresses changes take place in steam naviga- 
tion as well as everything else. The experiment is now being tried of separating steam- 
boats into two classes : those for passengers, carrying also some freight, and tugs used ex- 
clusively fo towing barges loaded with heavy freight, especially grain. By the help of ele- 
vaturs it is believed that grain can be transported from St. Lf uis with very nearly the same 
average dispatch as by railroads, and much cheaper than by any other means. A few 
years will determine the truth or falsity of this proposition. 

The fol'owing tables give a better view of the real navigation emanating from St Louis 

than would a statement of the number of miles of river navigation actually within the State 

« For oar information on this Butject we tre indebted to Geo. H. Morgan, Secretary Mercbanui' Bxcfaange* 
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TONNAGE OF DIFFERENT PORTS. 



Ports. 



No of 
Steam'rs 



Registered 
Tonnage, 



Carrying 
Capacity. 



Value in 
Dollars. 



•Cairo 

Cincinnati 

Dubuque 

Evansville • ••• 

Galena 

Keokuk 

Louisville 

Memphis 

New Albany* 

Nashville 

Natchez* 

New Orleans 

Paducah 

Pittsburg (81 tugs). 

Quincy* 

St. Paul 

St. Louis 

Vicksburg^ 

Wheeling ••• 



150 
20 
25 
20 
15 
66 
60 



30,497.16 
3,204.37 
3,043.51 
2,297.77 
1,173.86 

14,100.64 
9,849.62 



12 



1,183.06 



80 

10 

159 



15,860.07 

2,100.80 

33,598.00 



39 
210 



44 



3,088.52 
86,532.34 



9,538.11 



910 216,067.83 



42,983 
5,137 
5,019 
3,305 
2,192 
25,425 
15,121 



2,156 



21,625 

2,893 

24,471 



4,973 
110,769 



8,075 



4,134,000 
459,500 
402,600 
435,000 
178,500 
1,994,500 
1,011,200 



108,000 



1,292,000 

265,000 

3,920,800 



607,500 
8,830,000 



918,000 



292,144 24,556,600 



*No registration at these ports, for want of local inspectors. 

Many of the smaller streams in the interior of the State are navigable short distances for 
light draught steamboats. The Osage is navigable a part of the year to Taborville, in St. 
Clair county. The Gasconade penetrates the pine region, and with little improvement 
might be rendered the highway through which the great pine forest of Southern Missouri 
could find market. White river, in the Southeast, is also navigable, at certain seasons, for 
boats drawing less than two feet water. By damming and locking, many of these streams 
could be rendered navigable nearly all summer. This, probably, will be done in the course 
oC time ; but at present railroads absorb all the capital available for internal improvements* 

For the purpose of exhibiting the amount of river cooftmerce connected with the port cf 
St. Louis, we subjoin the following table : 
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ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES OF BOATS AT ST, LOUIS DURING 1866. 



Arrivals. 


Departures. 


' 68 


54 


158 


120 


312 


320 


334 


345 


316 


348 


308 


315 


. 287 


25( 


238 


247 


232 


254 


287 


329 


302 


312 



January. • 
February • 
March.* •• 



April 

May 

June 

July. 

August •••• 
September • 
October ••• 
November • 



For more complete accounts of the trade of St. Louis the inquirerer is referred to the 
report of the St. Louis Chamb'-r of Commerce. 

RAILROADS. 

In no State of the Union has the railroad interest had morn to contend with than in th* 
State of Missouri Lying: for many years close on the borders of civilization, it could look 
only to loral trade for support. Commerce always has its centres to which trade flows as 
naturally as water runs down hill, and like rivers the stream increases as it nears its termi- 
nus. Reasoning backward, the stream decreases as we approach its source. 

Until this year none of our railroads could depend upon support from any business be> 
yond the limits of the State. Missouri was the " Far West" — slavery existed — capitalists 
when asked to lend their aia were shy ; they could not see the advantages for investment 
which Missouri offered. An active rival, who let no opportunity escape to enhance his own 
interest to the detriment of ours, was unsparing in his efforts to blazen his own glories, and 
prevent the Eastern world from discovering anything valuable beyond the Mississippi river. 
Yet under all these discouragements our railroads have continued to make pro ress. Most 
of those begun, have gone on extending their lines, and new ones projected would have 
commenced work, but just as all seemed prosperous and the ball was fairly in motion, civil 
war, with devastation following in its train, paralyzed all their efforts. During such a state 
of things new enterprises were abandoned and old ones languished. 

But a fairer prospect is now before us. The Pacific is finished to Kansas. The South- 
west Branch is incorporated with the Atlantic and Pacific, and soon the passenger will 
have a choice of roads to San Francisco. 

Above all, Missouri is free ; the prejudice which all the world had against ushas no longer 
a cause, and if we are true to ourselves an uninterrupted tide of prosperity awaits us. 

The Pacific railroad was the first road commenced and the first finished. The following 
extracts from its sixteenth annual report will show its condition: 
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Incorporated March 12, 1849. Authorized capital, $10,000,000. Opened to Cheltenham, 
March 23, 1852. Amount of State aid, $7,000,000. St. Louis county aid, $700,000. Land 
•old, 1*^7,209 acres. Entire length from St. Louit) to Kansas City, 282 miles. Total cost, 
$14,382,208. Total earnings for 1868, $1,794,356. Amount received for freight, $859,076, 
Quantity of fuel consumed in the last year, 24,959 cords. Expense •£ operating; the road 
per mile, $41 96. Amount of floating debt, $1,250,000. 

HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC RAILROAD. 

On the 19th of September, 1865, the last rail was laid and spike driven, connecting St. 
Louis with Kansas City, a distance of two hundreil and eighty-three miles, consummating 
what the road's earliest friends regarded at its inauguration the Alpha and Omega in its 
progress and completion. It were neither inappropriate nor unprofitable to briefly review 
its varied histories ; for its completion is second to no other artery, natural or artificial, 
contributing to the material growth and prosperity of our city, if not, indeed, the State 
itself, who, it must not be for;.otten, has, like an indulgent parent, never turned a deaf ear 
to its necessities. 

The completion of this great enterprise is not unlike the Pennsylvania Central, and other 
great roads of the States to their respective termini, and the business from year to year will 
disclose its value, as those roads have, in a degree and extent never dreamed of by its moeft 
■anguine friends. 

Obtaining its charter March 12, 1849, it was not until the Slst of January ensuing that a 
preliminary organization was effected, at which time the corporators named in the charter 
subscribed $154,000 of the stock, and it was only a brief interval before it was increased 
from private sources nearly $500,000. Its first president was Mr. Thomas Allen, now, as 
then, one of the opulent and enterprising men of the city, and the first engineer, Mr. James 
P. Kirkwood, was invited from abroad to aid in the surveys, locations and construction. 

The city and county of St. Louis respectively subscribed $500,000, while Pettis, Johnson, 
Moniteau, Jackson, and other interior counties, loaned a helping hand. In the meanMme 
the Congress of the United States donated a land grant to the State of Missour*, to aid in 
bailing a road, which was generously turned over to the company, most of which, however, 
was subsequently allotted to the Southwest £ranch. 

In addition, the State, as early as February, 1851, loaned its credit in the sum of $2,000,- 
•00, and afterward, from time to time, it was increased to $7,000,000. 

The location of the first division being effected, it was on the 4th day of July, 1851, that 
ground was broken by Luther M. Kennett, Esq., then Mayor of the city, thus inaugurating 
the commencement; and after fourteen years of varied trials and vicissitudes incident and 
attendant to the success of all great enterprises, the road is completed and operated — '* the 
consummation devoutly to be wished.'' 

Reviewing the past, it is a source of congratulation that this road has been preserved 
to oar own people, and it is due to our several Presidents, its Directors, and a few citizens, 
who, from year to year, when the state of its finances almost precluded further construc- 
tion, never a^bandoning, but, with renewed exertions, barely overcame its perils. 

The difliculties Incident to- organization overcome, the road was operated to Chdlcn- 
kam, December 23, 1852 ; to Kirkwood the May following, and to Franklin, the first divis- 
ion, July 23 of the same year. Under the efficient Presidency of Mr. Allen, the section 
to Washington was operated February 11, 1855. 

The year of 1854 was a critical one in the history of the road, and had it not been for 
the people of St. Louis county generously contributing an additional subs«*ription of 
$1,200,000, the enterprise must have stopped. At this time, Mr. Allen resigning, Mr. 
Uadson E. Bridge assumed the Presidency, and work was energetically prosecuted along 
the whole line to Jefferson City, and was opened to Hermann, August 7, 1855. The finan- 
cial difficulties overcome by its President and Directors at this period can scarcely be ap- 
preciated ; sufficient to say, so great were its necessities, that the Directors advanced their 
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individuel credit for nearly $400,000. The policy of the board prompted unugual activity 
along the whole line to Jefferson City 5 among other reasons, with the view of enlisting the 
influence of members of the Legislature, then about to assemble, for additional aid and fa- 
vorable legislation, many of whom had never seen a railroad or locomotive. 

The ever-memorable Gasconade disaster, happening November 1, 1855, is still fresh in 
cur memory. We here submit the words of the President descriptive of the scene : 

''The time had come which had been set apart to witness the celebration of the accom«> 
plishment of a great public enterprise, for which we had long been toiling. Hundreds of 
our best citizens, with joyous countenances and happy hearts, had met to testify by their 
presence their interest in the event. • • • Nothing occurred to mar the pleasure 
of the excursion till we reached the Gasconade. Then a crash, a plunge— instantaneous, 
like the flash of a gun — and that ponderous train, with its precious freight, was a mass of 
ruins. No eye that witnessed that terrible scene can ever forget it — no pen can adequately 
describe it. The groans of the dying, the shrieks of the wounded, amid the peltine: of the 
pitiless storm, the lightning's flash, and the deafening roar of the hoarse thunder, as peal 
after peal was echoed and re-echoed among the hills, formed a scene sufficient to appal the 
stoutest heart. Thirty-one were killed, and a much larger number wounded.'' 

The President himself went down with thejengine to the bed of the stream, bruised and 
crushed almost to death. Mr. Kirkwood resigning in 1852, Mr. Thomas S. O'Sullivan suc- 
ceeded him in the position of Chief Engineer. He, also, went down, and was instantly 
killed. Mr. Charles F. Brown was appointed to the vacancy, and vacating himself in 1856, 
Mr. Edward Miller succeeded to the office, bringing great ability to the engineering depart- 
ment. 

But we pass hurriedly on to escape memories of^this horrible event, ever to remain 
fresh as the trains pass the stream, and historic in the annals of the State. 

Scarcely had the wreck of the Gasconade been cleared, when continuous rains carried 
away bridges, culverts and embankments, almost disheartening its management ; but it 
seems that, notwithstanding its prostrate financial condition and the rebellious elements, all ' 
difficulties were overcome, and the locomotive entered the capital March 12, 1856. 

Not dismayed by disasters, the work was energetically prosecuted, much of it being 
heavy rock work, and many streams to bridge, and the road was opened to Cali^rnia May 
14, 1858. 

Mr. Bridge, who had given his services gratuitously to the company, retired, and was 
succeeded temporarily by Mr. James H. Lucas, who, in turn, gave place to Mr. William M. 
McPberson, under whose administration the greater portion of the work between Jefferson 
City and California ^ as done ; abandoning all other business, he c^ave Ms exclusive atten- 
tion to the road, and, like his predecessor, infused great zeal in all its departments. It was 
during Mr. McPherson's administration that large purchases of iron were made from Eng- 
lish manufacturers ; visiting the Welsh and English mills, he effected a purchase on time, 
greatly advantageous to the company. 

It was during his service that a line of packets or steamers running in connection with 
the road from Jefferson City was inaugurated, and this policy greatly increased the receipts 
of the road. Also, work was vigorously prosecuted from California to Otterville, and en- 
ergy exhibited to hasten the road's completion. 

We must pass by the legislation^locating the road inland, instead of its continuing 
along the banks of the river ; remarking, that the subscrij)tion incident to the legislation 
and location of the road never was complied with. 

Mr. McPherson was succeeded in the Presidency by Mr. John M. Wimer, who, like his 
predecessors, brought executive ability to its service, and like its previous managers, found 
an impoverished treasury. Undismayed, the work continued, and the road was opened to 
Tipton July 26, 1858, and a small force kept at work westward to Syracuse. 

Mr. Wimer in turn gave place to Mr. George R. Taylor, who, with most of the present 
directors, has continued in the service to the road's completion. 
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Perhaps, with the exception of the Gasconade accident, the financial condition of the 
company never had been so deplorable as it was at this time. Assuming control, it was 
early found that it would require great individual liability, not only to continue the work, but 
to preserve its credit and save it from forfeiture to the State, as well as to retire a large in- 
debtedness in Europe, to secure which land mortgage bonds had been hypothecated. After 
investigations, the directors not only agreed to preserve its credit and prosecute the work, 
bat to save it from forfeiture, all of which has been accomplished. The interest on the 
State loan the ensuing July was met, the English debt paid, and the road opened to Syra- 
cuse August 1, 1859. 

It is due to history that mention should be made of these facts ; and how the directors 
from that period to this time have labored to complete and equip the road and preserve its 
credit, none but themselves know. 

The legislation of 1859 and 1860, which was obtained after months of unceasing labor, 
providing for the entire completion of the road, by additional "State aid," was rendered 
abortive by the veto of Governor Stewart, who most unexpectedly interposed objections to 
the bill that had never been suggested during its progress. Had the bill become a law, the 
benefits were incalculable both to the State and company. The road would have been com- 
pleted before the commencement of civil war in the States, and would have been used by 
the Government for transporting munitions of war and troops for the defense of not only the 
country south of the road, but the whole of that vast territory west of the State. Besides, 
Gen. Price never would have moved on Lexington, nor invaded the State in 1864, and mil- 
lions of money and thousands of precious lives would have been saved to the country. 

In I860, Mr. Miller retiring from the position, was succeeded by Mr. Thomas McKissock 
as Chief Engineer, who has contributed no little to the achievement of the end. 

Leaving Syracuse the road was opened to Ottervllle August 24, 1860, Smithton, Novem- 
ber 1, 1860, and Sedalia, February, 1861. During these years Jackson county gave an addi- 
tional subscription of $200,000, and Pettis county $75,000, and with private subscriptions 
and anticipated earnings the work was prosecuted west of Sedalia along the whole unfin- 
iahed line to Kansas City. 

The inauguration of the rebellion in the spring of 1861 found the trains operated to Seda- 
lia, and work westward progressing. 

There the road stopped for nearly two years, and the disturbed condition of the country 
operated to stop all work on construction. 

The capture of Camp Jackson and the flight of the Chief Executive from the capital, was 
the occasion of the partial destruction of the Osage and Gasconade bridges, as well as those 
over Gray's creek, west of Jefferson City. These, however, were immediately replaced and 
repaired, and the road used as a military arm of the Government. 

Almost disheartened by the destruction of the company's property, the directors almost 
despaired of repairing damages and operating the road, much less to continue its construc- 
tion to completion ; yet each assuming for himself great pecuniary obligations, the bridges 
and other property were replaced and the road finished, and its stock and property preserved 
to our own people. 

The importance and value to the Federal Government in suppressing the rebellion is best 
told in the language of a journalist: 

"The battles of Boonville, Dug Spring and Wilson's Creek, the capture of Lexington, the 
advance of Fremont's army to the Southwest, and various other movements in the fall of 
18bl, and the military operations kept up for the whole four years cf the war, rendered this 
road of inestimable service to the Government. The regular passenger trains were run by 
the company, but on various occasions the whole resources of the road were at the disposal 
•f the Quartermasters.'* 

It was during the session of the Legislature of these years that authority was obtained to 
mortgage the road from Dresden to Kansas City, and the road was operated to Dresden 
May 10, 1863. At tbis time quiet partially prevailed in the interior counties, and the 
whole line of work was resumed, and Mr. Daniel R. Garrison, Vice President, was placed 
in charge of the Construction Department, and increased activity pervaded every depart- 
ment. 
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His great ability and continual presence was cheerfully given to the work, and on July 3, 
1861, the road was operated to Warrensburg. 

The diRaRtrous effects of the invasion of the State by Gen. Price in 1864 is best told by the 
same journalist : 

"Its effect on the Pacific raLroad was disastrous. The road was so much destroyed that, 
from $118,135 54 earned in September, the receipts fell off in October to $33,4>9 42, an 
amount insufficient to pay ordinary running expenses. The rebels never made such clear 
work of any railfoad in their progress through any State held by the national troops as 
they did in destroying portions of this road." 

The bridges destroyed were as follows : Boeuf creek, 230 feet ; Big Berger, 190 feet ; Lit- 
tle Berger, 90 feet ; Hermann creek, 110 feet ; Cole creek, 160 feet ; Gasconade river, 759 
feet (including a draw) ; Bailey's creek, 110 feet ; Osage river, 1,122 feet (including a draw 
of 180 feet) ; Moreau creek, 220 feet; Gray's creek, 100 feet; Lamine creek, 163 feet; and 
two bridges in Jackson county. 

The depot buildings, woodsheds, etc., at Franklin, Gray's Summit, South Point, Wash- 
ingtion, Miller's Landing, Hermann, Osage, Lookout, California, Syracuse and OttervilU 
were all burned. 

At Fraifklin they also destroyed a machine shop and engine house, and at different points 
along the road nine water stations, including serious damage to all the stationary engines. 
Four locomotives were broken and seriously damaged, and^thirty-nine freight cars destroyed 
by burning. 

LEGISLATION IN 1864. 

One of the most eventful periods in its history, as varied as it has been, presented iself 
in the winters of 1863 and 1864. 

The combined efforts of foreign capital and political influences were invoked with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Money seemed to flow like water at the capital, in feasting members, while 
the most plaiifiible and astute political sharpers distillrd night and day their honied words of 
love for the people and State. 

To meet this emergency, Messrs. H. D. Patterson, Adolpbus Meier, and the President and 
Yicn President, were sent to the capital, who, remaining for months, succeeded in defeating 
this foreign importation of cormorants. In this crisis, delegations or merchants and manu- 
facturers from the city visited the capital, so formidable had the " lobby influence" become. 

ST. LOUIS COUNTY LOAN. 

Prostrated, with an empty treasury, the directors again were despairing, but the County 
Court of St. Louis county generously came to its relief, and the creditors of th i road being 
indulg* nt, it was in March of 1865 Mr. Garrison was enabled to reorganize his forces and 
renew the work, and along the whole line, building from both ends, having only partial 
military protection. He was personally present, showing both by example and precept 
that the work must be finished. 

The road was opened to Holden, May 28 ; Pleasant Hill, July 19 ; and Independence 
September 19, 1865, the road having been opened and operated from Kansas City to Inde- 
pendence some months previous ; and on the succeeding day, Mr. Garrison and the Presi- 
dent came over the whole line of the road, leaving Kansas City at 3 a. m., gettirn: to St. 
Louis at 5 p. m. of the same day. Such, in brief, are the outlines of its history, and none 
but those connected with its progress can ever know its dark days, which at times seemed 
im}ienetrable. I s importance and value none can estimate, and, as a closing word of its 
capacity for progressive improvement, the following table of its yearly earnings will dis- 
close, only premising that the road has but one daily passenger and freight train, and 
•perated the whole length October 2, 1865 : 
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EABNIN08 OP THB EOAD rEOM ITS COMMBNCSMBNT. 

Year ending December 31, 1852 $ 108 15 

" " 31, 1853 41,323 2» 

« February 28, 1855 ©7,176 39 

'* " 28, 1856 330,222 34 

" *' 28,1857 426,286 97 

" " 28,1858... 668,346 59 

" " 28, 1859 674,248 95 

" " 28, 1860 648,600 99 

" . " 28,1861 683,644 28 

" " 28, 1862 467,183 69 

" '' 28, 1863 679,956 06 

" " 28, 1864 906,745 95 

" " 28,1865 1,007,763 47 

** " 28,1866 1,794,356 22 

Since the destruction of the road, bridges, depots, etc., during the invasion of the fall of 
1864, we were necessitated to husband every resource to complete the road, and every build- 
ing that could be dispensed with, and every other outlay that could be postponed, became 
imperative ; so that after rebuilding water tanks and repairing the track and bridges, etc., 
all the available means were applied to the construction of the road and in adding to the 
rolling stock, so necessary to operate the same as it progressed ; and although strict econo- 
my was observed in all departments, yet it wUl be seen on referring to the accompanying 
reports that there is a large '< floating debt" yet to be provided for, besides large sums of 
money to pay for engines, coaches and cars now being made, required for its length and 
business. 

SOUTHWEST BBANCH PACIPIC BAILBOAD. 

This road was finished to Rolla in 1881. Since that time it has remained in statu quo. 
It penetrates directly into the wilderness, and as there is little hope that the receipts will 
much more than pay running expenses till it is opened to Springfield, and as the company 
have had need of all their resources to finish the main line, this road has not advanced be- 
yond its first terminus. It was the first road destroyed by the rebels ; this put an end to all 
hope of further progress, unless the General Government took possession of and finished it 
for military purposes. This they declined to do. Not being able to meet its engagements, it 
was forfeited to the State, according to the law in such cases made and provided, on the 
third of March, 1861. The Governor declining to take possession, it has since been oper- 
ated by the Pacific Railroad Company, It has lately been sold and is finally incorporated 
into the new road called the Atlantic and Pacific railroad ; work has already been com- 
menced, and thirteen miles more of road will be opened daring the month of January, 1867. 
When this road is finished to the State line, it will open up the immense lead regions of the 
Southwest, and in a short time the enhanced value of the lead trade will pay for a large part 
of the expense incurred for its construction. Having been originally chartered as a part of 
the Pacific road, its statistics are incorporated with those of that road. 

IRON MOUNTAIN RAILROAD. 

The necessity for this road was felt for many years before it was thought possible to raise 
money to build a railroad in Missouri, but the vast amount of iron contained in the Iron 
Mountain and Pilot Knob lay so temptingly at our very doors, and no means of rendering it 
available, that finally a railroad was determined upon. The company could have had little 
idea of the task they were undertaking ; general financial embarrassment, war and flood 
conspired against them, but manfully they struggled with adversity, till now, when the road 
has passed out of their hands, they have the satisfaction of knowing that they made it a 
17-Statistics. 
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miccees in spite of man and the elements. 'Its extension to the southern part of the State is 
a matter of urgent necessity. 

The following statistics were kindly furnished by Mr. Barlow, the former President: 
Incorporated March 3, 1851 ; authorized capital, $6,000,000 ; &mount of State aid, $3,500,000; 
amount of countj^aid, $1,000,000; opened to Pilot Elnob, 1858 ; miles finished, 86 ; total cost, 
$5,500,000 ', amount received for freight one year, ending first of October, 1865, $200,440 20 ; 
amount for passengers, $155,832 ; quantity, of fuel consumed, 8,000 cords ; total expenses 
for operating the road one year, 86 miles, $167,674 20. 

CAimO AND rULTON RAILROAD 

Was incorporated February 20, 1853 ; authorized capital, $1,500,000 ; amount of State 
aid, $539,969 ; amount of county aid, $419,500 ^ debt, $50fiO0 ; total cost, $1,006,969 ; miles 
finished, 28. 

By the time this short distance was finished the company was overwhelmed with debt, 
and the enterprise languiidked till the beginning of the war when it stopped entirely. It 
finally passed into the hands of commissioners, where it remains to be disposed of. 

PLATTX COTTNTRT RAILBOAD. 

This road is another Instance illnstrating the difficulty of building railroads in Missonri ; 
it is one continued struggle from beginning to end ^ it is a struggle to get the act of incor- 
poration, a struggle against contending interests in the location, and above all, is the ar- 
duous task of raising funds in a new country where they are expected to create business, 
instead of being themselves the result of a necessity for business purposes. 

This road was incorporated in 1855. In 1864 and 1865 it was changed to the Weston and 
Atchison and Atchison and St. Joseph road. Authorized capital, $2,000,000 ; amount of 
State aid, $850,000; miles finished, 52. 

Its financial embarrassments have been so great that it has not been able to meet its en- 
gagements with the State, and has been declared forfeited and offered for sale, which is its 
present condition. 

NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

This road, when finished to the - Iowa line, will be one of the most valuable roads in the 
State— not only valuable to the owners, but to the inhabitants of that part of the State 
through which it runs. It is located in a part distant from navigable streams, and which| 
without facilities for transportation, cannot flourish. It is a well settled principle that rail- 
roads must mainly rely for profits on their local business, and in this respect no railroad cai^ 
anticipate a brighter future than the North Missouri. 

While most other railroads received some benefits from the war, in the way of transpor- 
tation of troops, war material, etc., this road got very little of that business to do ; in de- 
struction and damage it came in for its full share. 

By order of the rebel General Sterling Price, it was partially destroyed in June and Jul j, 
1861, and on the 20th of December, 1861, for a hundred miles, every bridge and culvert was 
broken down, and a perfect wreck made of everything that could be destroyed. In Septem* 
ber and October, 1864, two trains of cars and seven depots were burned, and several en- 
gines injured. 

Near Centralia was perpetrated the foulest murder that even that abandoned wretch. 
Bill Anderson, was ever guilty of. Twenty-three unarmed Union soldiers, some sick and 
•ne on crutches, were stood up in a row before the burning cars and deliberately shot down 
in cool blood. 

These injuries were brought upon the road because it was used for the transportation of 
United States troops and army stores, yet the company has not received a dollar's remuner- 
ation for damages, either by land grants or otherwise. 
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This road now labon under gr«at disadvantages from being in a measure tributary to the 
Hannibal and St Joseph railroad. The directors have g;reat cause to congratulate them- 
eeWes that though laboring under aU the disadvantages of being obliged to compete directly 
for aU through business, and having to encounter all the desolating influences of war in the 
State, they have maintained their n>ad in good condition, and have been able, from their 
earnings, to pay for their rolling stock, water stations, dq>ot grounds, etc. When the road 
Is completed there can be no doubt that the net earnings will be materially increased by the 
natursl increase of wealth, population and productiveness which must «ver be tributary 
to it. 

When tile West Branch is completed so as to meet the Missouri river at Brunswick, 
Richmond, Livingston and Kansas City, connecting at the latter place with the Pacific 
railroad ; Parkville and Leavenworth in Kansas, where it will meet another stem of the 
Pacific road ; Weston, intersecting with the Platte Country road which is to be extended 
north, to the Iowa line ; with the Pacific road coming in at Atchison, and by means of the 
Platte Country road, and the Council Bluffii railroad ; with the Pacific road coming in at 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, and through the St. Joseph and Council Bluffs road with Sioux 
City, and through the main line from Macon to Iowa, connecting with all the railroads of 
Iowa and Minnesota, and giving connection with Dubuquo and St. Paul, all of the same 
gauge, no limit can be placed upon the probable receip^. 

There is no road in the country which has a richer territory, locally tributary to it, in all 
its lengtib, nor one which has more favorable connections for increasing its business. 

For a more complete statement of the condition and prospects of this road we must refer 
to the able report of the directors made in April, 1866. 

The following statistics of the road have been politely f utnished us by Mr. George H. 
Blood, Secretary. 

STATISTICS OF THE ROAD. 



Aaaount if capitol stock paid in • $2,419,500 

Funded debt. 4,350,000 

Total cost of construction 6,823,000 

Equipment 825,000 

Length of road in miles • 170 

Nvmber of engines 26 

Number of first class passenger cars, 20, second class, 7 27 

NuBober of baggage, mail and express cars* •••• • 9 

Number of freight and other cars 375 

Number of miles annually run by passenger trains 126,000 

Number of passengers carried 166,392 

Average rate of speed, including stops, passenger trains (miles per hour) 19 

Freight (miles per hour) • 8 

Number of miles annually run by freight trains 216,000 

Number of tons of freight annually carried** 76,600 

Annual expense of roadway $205,083 

Annual expense of equipment 155,903 

Annual expense of operating the road • 391,300 

Bamings from passengers • 345,595 

Kamings from freight 418,678 

Earnings from express companies 29,444 

Earnings from mail and other sources 26,370 

Number of passengers killed • None. 

Number of passengers wounded ..'^•••.. None. 
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raccees in spite of man and tke elements. 'Its extension to the southern part of the State is 
a matter of urgent necessity. 

The following statistics were kindly furnished by Mr. Barlow, the former President : 
Incorporated March 3, 1851 ; authorized capital, $6,000,000 ; &mount of State aid, $3,500,000; 
amount of countj^aid, $1,000,000; opened to Pilot Knob, 1858 ; miles finished, 86 ; total cost, 
$5,500,000 ; amount received for freight one year, ending first of October, 1865, $200,440 20 ; 
amount for passengers, $155,832 ; quantity, of fuel consumed, 8,000 cords ; total expense* 
for operating the road one year, 86 miles, $167,674 SO. 

CAIBO AND rULTON RAILROAD 

Was incorporated February 20, 1853 ; authorized capital, $1,500,000 ; amount of State 
aid, $539,969 ; amount of county aid, $419,500 ', debt, $50fi00 ; total cost, $1,006,969 ; miles 
finished, 28. 

By the time this short distance was finished the company was overwhelmed with debt, 
and the enterprise languiiAied till the beginning of the war when it stopped entirely. It 
finally passed into the hands of commissioners, where it remains to be disposed of. 

PLATTX COTTNTRT BAILBOAD. 

This road is another Instance illustrating the difficulty of building railroads in Missouri ; 
it is one continued struggle from beginning to end $ it is a struggle to get the act of incor- 
poration, a struggle against contending interests in the location, and above all, is the ar- 
duous task of raising funds ^ a new country where they are expected to create business, 
instead of being themselves the result of a necessity for business purposes. 

This road was incorporated in 1855. In 1864 and 1865 it was changed to the Weston and 
Atchison and Atchison and St Joseph road. Authorized capital, $2,000,000 ; amount of 
State aid, $850,000; miles finished, 52. 

Its financial embarrassments have been so great that it has not been able to meet its en- 
gagements with the State, and has been declared forfeited and offered for sale, which is its 
present condition. 

NORTH MISSOURI RAILROAD. 

This road, when finished to the ■ Iowa line, will be one of the most valuable roads in the 
State— not only valuable to the owners, but to the inhabitants of that part of the State 
through which it runs. It is located in a part distant from navigable streams, and which^ 
without facilities for transportation, cannot flourish. It is a well settled principle that rail- 
roads must mainly rely for profits on their local business, and in this respect no railroad can 
anticipate a brighter future than the North Missouri. 

While most other railroads received some benefits from the war, in the way of transpor-* 
tation of troops, war material, etc., this road got very little of that business to do ; in de- 
struction and damage it came in for its full share. 

By order of the rebel General Sterling Price, it was partially destroyed in June and July, 
1861, and on the 20th of December, 1861, for a hundred miles, every bridge and culvert was 
broken down, and a perfect wreck made of everything that could be destroyed. In Septem* 
ber and October, 1864, two trains of cars and seven depots were burned, and several en- 
gines injured. 

Near Centralia was perpetrated the foulest murder that even that abandoned wretch. 
Bill Anderson, was ever guilty of. Twenty-three unarmed Union soldiers, some sick and 
one on crutches, were stood up in a row before the burning cars and deliberately shot down 
in cool blood. 

These injuries were brought upon the road because it was used for the transportation of 
United States troops and army stores, yet the company has not received a dollar's remuner- 
ation for damages, either by land grants or otherwise. 
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This road now labon under gr«at dhiadrantag«0 from being in a measure tributary to the 
Hannibal and St Joseph railroad. The directors have g;reat cause to congratulate them- 
selTes that though laboring under all the disadFantages of being obliged to compete directly 
for all through business, and having to encounter all the desolating influences of war in the 
State, they have maintained their road in good condition, and have been able, from their 
•earnings, to pay for their rolling stock, water stations, dq>ot grounds, etc. When the road 
is completed there can be no doubt that the net earnings will be materially increased by the 
natural increase of wealth, population and productiveness which must ever be tributary 
to it. 

When tiie West Branch is completed so as to meet the Missouri river at Brunswick, 
Richmond, Livingston and Kansas City, connecting at the latter place with the Pacific 
railroad ; Parkville and Leavenworth in Kansas, where it will meet another stem of the 
Pacific road ; Weston, intersecting with the Platte Country road which is to be extended 
north, to the Iowa line ; with the Pacific road coming in at Atchison, and by means of the 
Platte Country road, and the Council Bluffs railroad ; with the Pacific road coming in at 
Omaha and Council Bluffs, and through the St. Joseph and Council Bluffs road with Sioux 
City, and through the main line from Macon to Iowa, connecting with all the railroads of 
Iowa and Minnesota, and giving connection with Dubuque and St. Paul, all of the same 
gauge, no limit can be placed upon the probable receipts. 

There is no road in the country which has a richer territory, locally tributary to it, in a!l 
its length, nor one which has more favorable connections for increasing its business. 

For a more complete statement of the condition and prospects of this road we must refer 
to the able report of the directors made in April, 1866. 

The following statistics of the road have been politely futnished us by Air. George H. 
Blood, Secretary. 

STATISTICS OF THE ROAD. 



Amount if capiUl Stock paid in $2,419,500 

Funded debt 4,360,000 

Total cost of construction 6,823,000 

Equipment 825,000 

Length of road in miles 170 

Number of engines • 26 

Number of first class passenger cars, 20, second class, 7 • 27 

Number of baggage, maU and express cars • 9 

Number of freight and other cars 375 

Number of miles annually run by passenger trains • 126,000 

Number of passengers carried 166,392 

Average rate of speed, including stops, passenger trains (miles per hour) 19 

Freight (miles per hour) • • 8 

Number of miles annually run by freight trains**** • • 216,000 

Number of tons of freight annually carriecT* 76,600 

Annual expense of roadway • $ 205,083 

Annual expense of equipment 155,903 

Annual expense of operating the road • • 391,300 

Earnings from passengers 345,595 

Earnings from freight 418,678 

Earnings from express companies • • 29,444 

Earnings from mail and other sources 26,370 

Number of passengers killed None. 

Number of passengers wounded ......^ •••••• None, 
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HANNIBAL AND 8T« JOSSPH KAILSOAD. 

The f oUowing are all the ftatistica of this road which we have been able to obtain : 
Incoiporated February 16, 1847 ; amount of State aid, $3,000,000 ^ amount of county aid, 
^,000; opened through, February, 1850 ; miles finished, 206 2-10; total cost, $15,213,029 43} 
it of debt funded, $8,605,850 } number of accidents not stated. 

SYNOPSIS OF RAILROADS. 



Names* 



Points connected. 



BiUes. 



Cost 



CaHofc Fulton- • • 

Bnnibal & St Joseph.-*** •••• 

NMh Missouri 

Pacific. •••• 

Sa«th West Branch 

Platte Country •••• 

Quincy & Palmyra •• 

St. Louis h Iron Mountain. •••• 
Potosi Branch • •••• 



Bird's Point and Bufihigton. • 

Hannibal Sl St. Joseph 

St. Louis to Macon City« ••• 
St. Louis to Kansas City* •• • 

St. Louis to RoUa 

St Joseph to Weston 

Palmyra to Houston • • 

St. Louis to PUot Knob 

Potosi to Mineral Point 

ToUl 



37.00 

206.20 

168-80 

283.00 

77.50 

37.00 

10.50 

86.50 

3.65 



$1,213,497 

12,364,13$ 

. 6,066,144 

11,233,510 

3,872,133 

025,000 

250,000 

4,356,810 



010*15 



$41,181,233 



• Cost included in cost of St, Louis and Iron Mountain. 
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White, 


i 


a 

< 

i 


WHITE. 






No. 


Designation. 




6 


Condition. 










0) 

2 


42 


5 






? 
^ 

^ 


I 


City of St. Louis— 2d and 3d Rep. Dist..... 


270 


351 


3 


.. 


324 


170 


26 


II City of St. Loui8-4th and 5th Rep: Dist- 


245 


211 


2 


1 


27 


3 


319 


224 


41 


ill 


City of St. Louis— 6th and 7th Rep. Dist. . 


131 


126 18*14 

1 


38 


7 


126 


92 


9 


IV 


City of St Louis— 8th and 9th Rep. Dist* * 


452 


410 27|20 


159 


32 


6.11 


394 


59 


V 


City of St. Louis— 10th and 11th Rep. Dist- 


177 


159 


3 


1 


32 


• • 


264 


155 


9 


VI 


City of St Louis— 12th and 13th Rep. Dist- 


220 


139 


14 


6 


54 


1 


147 


131 


14 




Correctiona— see notes •••• ••• •••• 










•i^iQ 


oo 


13115 


1104[ 176 




CAtv (if St Lniiin 










io=to *« 




1495 


1396 


6744 


1695,71 


3936 


2270 334 






VII S*^ Pi»rHinon/1 fftornohit^ 


63 


57 
90 
62 
30 
182 
137 


6 5 

V 

3| 3 


20.. 


30 
63 
51 
17 
169 
135 


oo' ^ 


VIII 


fl^nf ml fnivDHhin •••••••••ii ■•«■.>•■...... 


109 
59 

^9 


4X 

75 
20 
12 
11 
54 


2 

3 

3 

11 

12 


IX 


Ronhnnimp f^ovtrnfihin. .••••■ **•••« ■..« >«.. 


48 
25 
43 
41 


1 
1 
1 
5 


X 


IVferftDi^c to^vnfihin • • • • ••••••• •••••• •«•>>• 


XI 


f^flrondplpf f Aivnflhin * a . ■ *• ■■■■■« ...... .... 


217 
149 


4 
5 


1 

3 


XII 


St. Louis— outside of city limits * 

Township— outside of city limits**.... 

Tot* I of f oiintir *>-« *■ ■■>>•■ •.•>^. 




629 


558 2516 

1 1 


245 


« 


464 


194| 35 




$2124 


ig^'tiO An 


IQdft'tO 


AAOfi 


nAUAi oa.t\ 














1 





•Corrected from the record of marriages. 

t Corrected from the register of deaths kept in the oflfice of the Board of Health. 

:^Number of births unreliable. 
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DEATHS— Continued. 



WHITE — CONTINUED. 


COLORED. 


Age. 


Condition 


Age. 


3 


o 

1 

64 
48 
20 
79 
39 
30 

m 


1 

37 
38 
29 
77 
36 
19 
168 


o 

59 
67 
18 

171 
47 
19 

472 


o 

A 

82 
74 
33 

167 
65 
50 

387 


8 

46 
61 
41 

113 
40 
56 

140 


24 
39 
27 
75 
17 
19 
135 


o 

i 






0) 

'a 


ce 


f 




lo 


i 

1 

6 
27 

1 
29 


s 

3 

2 

33 

1 

2 

26 


^ <5 

1.. 

2 1 

2 3 
3830 

1 2 

3 2 
34 21 


§ 
§ 

• »' 

6 

12 

1 

9 


1 

1 
1 
8 

6 


1 
1 

I 


• • 

1 
1 




172 

206 

29 

m 
m 

ST 


26 
33 

9 
34 
11 

8 
60 


9 
16 

8 
14 

7 

4 
71 


2 
3 

8 

1 

45 


520 
584 
227 

1094 
428 
292 

3395 


1 
5 

,:: 

3 

8 
82 


1 

4 

13 

86 

2 

7 

105 


1 

5 

1 

2 


1 
1 
1 

42 
3 
6 

39 


3 
16 

1 
21 


2 
IB 
24 

208 

8 

15 

187 


2844 


368 


404 


863 


858 


497 


336 181129 


60 


,6540|227|218 


9 


93 


41 


6467 


81 


59 


28 


16 


3 


2 


454 


23 
47 
32 
11 
110 
94 


4 
9 
6 

15 
19 


3 
6 
5 
3 
9 
15 


2 
9 
5 
3 

10 
11 


2 

26 

3 

1 
17 
17 


7 
12 
7 
6 
6 
19 


6 

12 

6 

3 

14 
11 


6 

10 

4 

2 

7 
7 


1 
8 
6 
3 

5 


2 

1 

2 
3 


66 

140 

74 

31 

190 

201 


3 

3 
3 
2 

6 


3 

1 


•• 


3 

I 


1 


2 
1 


1 

1 
2 


1 

1 
. • 
2 


2 

1 
1 

1 

5 


•• 






3 

1 
6 
3 
6 
7 


317 


53 


41 


40 


66 


57 


52| 36| 23 


8 


693 


17| 4^ 5 


8,1 


3 


4 


4 








1 


26 


3161 


421 


445 


903 


924 


554 


388'217152 68 ^7233 244 222 u'lOl 42 


67 


7l|85'34 


29'l6 


.3 


2[480 



•Ten persons died over 90 years of age ; two over 100 years of age, one of which, a 
colored man, reached the age of 110 years. 



MISSOURI STATISTICS. 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS— Continued. 



DISTRICTS. 


DEATHS BY 


CHOLERA. 




Designation. 


WHITE. 


No. 


Condition. 


Age. 




« 
c 


1 


? 

5 


2 


2 


6 


i 


1 


I 


City of St. Louis— 2d and 3d Rep. Dist-.. 


129 


102 


10 


53 


26 


25 


38 


54 


li 


City of St. Louis— 4th and 5th Rep. Dist- • 


147 


167 


20 


61 


39 


30 


51 


55 


III 


City of St. Louis— 6th and 7th Rep. Dist.. . 


98 


53 


3 


6 


20 


23 


26 


27 


IV 


City of St. Louis— 8th and 9th Rep. Dist.. • 


292 


266 


30 


87 


52 


63 


107 


123 


V 


City of St. Louis— 10th and 11th Rep. Dist- 


128 


105 


5 


56 


27 


23 


38 


45 


VI City of St, Louis— 12th and 13th Rep. Dist- 


57 


79 


8 


21 


17 


13 


10 


32 






•213 


201 


23 


"40 


24 


61 


177 


80 




r\t-xr nf Rt T.niiia. .... ■ • 




1064 


968 


99 


324 


205 


238 


447 


416 






VII 




3 


' 


























VIII 




2 


3 




2 








2 










IX 






1 
















































XI 






1 












1 
















XII 




19 


16 


• ••• 


7 


3 


^ 


8 


6 






21 


24 


1 


9 


3 


2 


« 


9 




Tof n 1 e\f miiTiHr .... .... .......... 




1085 


992 


100 


333 


208 


240 


<» 


425 







•Died in hospitals, on steamboats, or died Ikere, being residents of other States. 
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DEATHS BY CHOLERA— Continued. 



W:iITE — CONTINUED 


• 


COLORED. 


Age. 


Condition. 


Age. 


i 

21 
43 
30 
82 
9Q 


8 
20 
17 
45 




1 

12 
20 
5 
20 
9 
5 
9 


4 
10 
• • .• 
6 
2 
2 
2 


....■ 241 
.... 329 
.... 1M 


•sllil 
1 ! 


f-4 


c 


1 


I 


o 


g 
6 


g 
g 


i 




*« 

g 


2 • 4 

1 
11 10 

73 71 

l' 2 

27 32 








1 

6 
27 

1 

3 

20 


1 

1 

25 

•••• 

1 
19 


2 
2 

37 

1 


I 

3 

29 

1 
1 
5 


5 
4 


1 


•• 


•• 


6 

21 

147 

3 
10 
60 


.... 
3 


1 

13 


3 
5 


3 
.... 


588 
238 
144 
437 


6 


1 .. 


82 12 








2 

1 


.... 
3.. .. 

1.... 


1 


2 


1 


274 118 

1 


80 


26 


3 2131 


118 125 4 


16 


9| 58 


47. 53 40 


12 


11 1.. 247 


1 


3 
1 




.... 


4 
5 
1 


2 














2 


i 


2 
1 
5 




• ••" 


1 




















1 


3 2 

! 






1 


2 


1 




































1 
35 


1 

.... 












1 
1 














1 

1 


fi 


o 


. . 




.... 


1 












































7\ 3 5 


26 


.... 


46 


6 
124 


A 


le 


1 
10 


2 

60 


3 




44 










10 
267 


129 


4 






1 


— 


281 


12] 


85 


' 


2177 


50 


53 


12 


11 



MORTALITY BY SEXES. 



White male... 
White female < 



3984 
3249 



Total 7233 



Black male... 
Black female* 



Total . 



Total male... 
Total female* 



313 
165 

480 

4299 
3414 



Total. 



7713 
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284 MISSOURI STATISTICS. 

SYNOPSIS OF THE STATISTICS OF ST. LOUIS COUNTY. 

The county of St. Louis embraces an area of 544^ square miles; 16 square miles lie within 
the city limits, and 528^ form the farming districts. 

In the city, 6,974 acres are laid out in building lots, and 3,266 acres are used for public 
streetR, etc. Of the area assigned to the farming districts, or the country, containio|p 
338,240 acres, 33,359 acres must be deducted for public roads, lakes, rivers, etc.; the balance, 
304,381 acres (town and city lots excepted), are owned by 3,916 persons. The largest 
tracts owned by one person are found in Meramec township, the smallest in St. Louis 
township (outside of the city limits). 

I'he larger portion of the land in private possession is not yet improved. Improved, 
124.501 acres ; unimproved, 180,380 acres, including building lots. Of the unimproved, 
89,042 acres are covered with forest. Unbroken prairie is not reported in Bonhomme town- 
ships, but forms the greater part of the unimproved land in St. Louis township. The largest 
forests we find in Meramec township ; the largest tracts of unimproved land in Bonhomms 
township. 

Of the unimproved land, 96,607 acres are devoted to agricultural purposes, 7,747 acres att 
planted with fruit trees, 174 acres are used for vineyards, 941 acres are under cultivation in 
small fruits and vegetable products not enumerated, and 19,879 acres are kept in pasture. 

Fences. — The improved lands are surrounded by 1,178,193 rods of fencing — that is : 336,047 
of rail, 316,331 rods of board, and 25,815 rods of hedge fences. The greater part of tbt 
land in St. Ferdinand township is fenced with rails ; in St. Louis township with boards* 
Central and Caron(klet have the most hedges. A few rods of hedge are planted in SL Fer- 
din n 1 and Meramec townships. 

Buildings. — To avoid repetition it may be remarked that all kinds of buildings, as dwel- 
lings, barns, stables, mills, factories, churches, schools, etc., are called bouses. The 
expression "value" is used in reference to the assessed value, and in no instance has tbt 
cost value been stated. Under the head of new structures, only such buildings are counted 
as have been built and finished within the last year, previous to the first day of September. 
All additions, repairs, improvements or alterations of old buildings are considered in ths 
valuation of improvements made before the first day of September, 1865. Brick houses mean 
not only those built of brick, but also those of stone. Frame houses, as far as the city of 
St. Louis is concerned, include the log houses ; as the few of these (only five or six), which 
are not yet removed, render a seperate division superfluous. 

St. Loais.— On the first day of September, 1866, the city contained 17,284 houses, valued 
at $23,790,040 Of these, 16,088 were erected previous to the fist of September, 1865, 
valued at $22,206,100. From that date to the first of September, 1866, there were built 
1,196 houses, valued at $1,583,940; of these, 1,165 were dwellings, valued at $1,412,840 ; 
twenty mills and factories, valued at $77,100 ; eleven school houses and churches, valued 
at $94,000. Mills and factories comprehend : three breweries, one cement mill, one flour 
mill, one fruit house, one mill for sawing marble, one match factory, one plow factory, two 
rope factories, one sash and flooring mill, two saw mills, two blacksmith shops, one soap 
factory, one stoneware factory, one tannery, one tobacco fartory, four churches, one con- 
vent and two theatres. 

OP all houses erected previous to September 1, 1866, 14,312 were brick buildings, valued at 
$23,005,695 and 2,792 frame buildings, valued at $784,345 ; of these, 13,381 brick buildings, 
valurd at $21,497,205, and 2,707 frame buildings, valued at $708,895, were erected before 
the first of September, 1865, showing that 931 brick buildings, valued at $1,508,410, and 265 
frame buildings, valued at $75,450, were erected during the year. 

The Country. — In the country, outside of the city limits, there were on the first of 
September, 1866, 764 houses, valued at $2,824,278. These may be classed under improve- 
mf nts made before September 1, 1865, comprehending 4,240 houses, valued at $2,255,825, 
2876 barns and stables, $318,573. 
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NEW STRUCTURES MADE DURING THE TEAR ENDING SEPTEMRER 1. 



Class. 



Dwelling's 

Barns and stables • • • • 
Mills and factories* •• 
Schools and churches* 



No. 



328 

173 

4 

19 



Value. 



Valued at... 
Valued at.. 
Valued at.- 
Valued at«. 



$ 167,960 

37,770 

5,750 

38,800 



More specifically : one brewery, one fire-proof brick factory, one flouring mill, one sash 
factory, five churches, thirteen school-bouses, and one academy. 

The total number of buildings on the first day of September, 1866, consisted of 1,147 brick 
houses, valued at $1,441,753 ; 3,985 frame houses, valued at $1,102,225, and 2,508 log houses, 
valued at $280,300. These may be classed under 

OLD IMPROVEHENTfi. 



Class. 



No. 



Value. 



Brick houses • 

Frame houses 

Log houses'.* • 

Total*. 



1062 Valued at $1,322,258 

3619 Valued at 980,980 

2435jValued at 271,160 

71161 $2,574,398 



NEW STRUCTURES. 



Class. 


No. 


Value. 




85 

366 

73 


VahipH nf itIlQ 405 




VflliipH at 121 245 




ValiiPil ftf 9 140 






Tnfal 


524 


$249,880 





CiTT OF Carondelet. — The building statistics of this city are comprehended in those 
given to the country, but they may be considered of sufficient importance to be given sepa- 
rately. The total number of houses on the first of September, 1866, was 964, valued at 
$656,300, viz : 



OLD IMPROVEMENTS. 



Class. 



Houses.. 

Barns and stables.. 



No. 



763 



Value. 



Valued at* 
Valued at* 



$583,310 
775 
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NEW BTRUCTD&E8. 



Class. 


No. 


Value. 


IIoilS68«. •■•• •■•• •••• •••• •■•• •••• •••■ 


119 
69 

Q 


Valued at«»< **4n f%A!^ 


Barnfl and iitahl^fi i •••• •••• ■••• ...... 


Valiipd af B fiOA 


Millfi and factoriefi..* 


Valued af****.... ............ i ofin 


Schools and churches ••■ 


5 
%4 


Valued at* ••#• ••.•.. li 800 


Total 


$656,300 



CLASSIFIED ACCORDINO TO MATERIAL. 



Class. 


No. 


Value. 


Brick buildinrs. 


310 
625 

9Q 


Valued af •••••• •••■ «... .... .... . ^AfO t\4ti 


Pra me huildinfi^e •*•• •••• •••• • 


T aiuou at •••••• •••• »•.• •••• •••■■• ^HiVjVW 

Valued af ...a ... .... .... . If A QOK 


LiOfiT buildinfi^a*.** •••• . •••• >•• •• 


Valiipd at* • • • • ................ . O AciK 






$656,300 


Total • • .. 


964 





OLD IMPROVEMENTS. 



Class. 



Brick buildings •• •• 
Frame buildings* •• 
Log buildings 

Total 

Grand total., 



Class. 


No. 


Value. 


Brirk buildiDffs 


287 

456 
26 


Valllffd fltaa.a ...... ...... .... . ^Afift t Oti, 


Frame buildings •••• ••.• •••• .... . •... 


vaiuea ai«»»» •••••• •••• •••• ^^^^],^xO 

Valiiod af. ....... lOi Ti5/i 


Lost buildinfira.. •••• •*•• •• •••• •••■ •••• 


vaiuea ai ••• t iJi^ibO 

Valiiftd af...... ... O Ofltfl 






Total 


767 


$584,085 



NEW STRUCTURES. 



No. 



23 

169 

3 

196 

964 



Valued at- 
Valued at- 
Valued at- 



Value. 



$28,915 

43,075 

225 

$72,315 

$656,300 
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COUNTKY STATISTICS. 

AGRICULTURE. 

One hundred and twentj-four thousand^five hundred and one acres are under cultiTation : 
about 96,607 acrca for ordinary farming: purpcaea, 7,747 acres are used for orchards, 176 
acres planted in grapes, 94f acres small fruits ; the remainder, about 19,879 acres, for 
pasturage. 

• AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

Hay.— 33,586 acres of meadow yielded, the last year, 340,0951 tons of bay. The best 
farmers in St. Ferdinand township raised 2 1-7 tons per acre. The average for the county 
is about one ton per acre. 

Corn. — The average crop among the best farmers is from 50 to 60 bushels ; average for 
the whole county, twenty-five to thirty bushels per acre. Total number of acres under 
cultivation, 32,042 5-12 acres ; total yield, 877,257 bushels. Corn is cultivated to the largest 
extent in Bonhomme township, where the average yield is thirty-three bushels per acre. 

Wheat.— The wheat crop in this county last year cannot be accounted an average one. 
Among the best farmers it sometimes reached twenty-five busheb per acre ; general average 
thirteen bushels. The total number of acres cultivated was 11,085 ; total crop, 149,605, of 
which St. Ferdinand township produced 51,479 bushels on 3,634 acres, ^o wheat is re- 
ported in St. Louis township. Spring wheat is seldom sown. 

Oats. — In some parts of the county the farmers dispose of a large proportion of their 
oats, unthrashed, in the city market, where, in the spring season, they find a ready sale • 
others feed them out in the sheaf. On this account the aggregate crop can only be estima- 
ted. As reported, 11,775| acres yielded 230,866 bushels, which, according to the general 
average in other parts of the county (thirty bushels to the acre), should be 350,000, In Ca- 
rondelet township the best farmers have raised sixty bushels per acre. 

Rye — Is not much cultivated ; 242^ acres were reported, yielding a crop of 2,404 bush- 
els, or ten bushels per acre. 

Barley. — Not reported in St. Ferdinand township. In St. Louis township, 888 acres 
under cultivation, gave 16,133 bushels, or twenty bushels per acre. 

Buckwheat — Is cultivated only in Central, Meramec and Carondelet townships. Aver- 
age crop ten bushels. In Central, only five bushels. Total last year's crop 143 bushels. 

Hungarian Grass and Millet. — Not much cultivated, except in St. Ferdinand township 
where the best farmers raise two and a half tons per acre j general average one and three- 
fourths tons per acre, 836i acres yielded 1,438^ tons. 

Peas and Beans— Are raised only in those parts of the county where the farmers have 
aD opportunity to sell the crops in the daily market. Of peas fifty-six and three-fourths 
acres, yielding 3,736 bushels, and beans sixty and three-fourths acres, yielding 3,088 bush- 
els," were reported. The average among the best gardeners was 320 bushels (green) peas, 
and from 160 to 180 bushels (green) beans per acre. Among the farmers the average is 
■ixty-six bushels peas and fifty-one beans. v^ 

Irish Potatoes. — 5,1074 acres produced 289,448 bushels, or an average of fifty-six and 

a half bushels per acre. The largest crop among the best farmers is 250 bushels per acre. 

Sweet Potatoes. — Cultivated mostly for home consumption ; average crop sixty bushels 

per acre. The largest crop, raised in Meramec township, amounted to 200 bushels per acre. 

Total in the county, 401i acres producing, 24,147 bushels. 

Beets, Carrots, Cabbages, Onions, Turnips— Are mostly cultivated in gardens adjoin- 
ing the city. Some farmers in Central township raised 400 bushels of beets ; 240 do. on- 
ions ; 560 do, carrots, per acre. In St. Louis township 16,000 heads of cabbages per acre. 
Bel>orted in the county, 164 15.16 acres, yielding 13,964 bushels turnips, 
541 " " 4,049 " beets. 

604 " " 4,056 " carrots. 

278i " " 713,183 " heads cabbage. 
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Flax, Hemp and Cotton. — Some attempts have been made to raise these staples, bat 
not with very encoaraging success. Cotton planted on one-eighth of an acre in Mcramec 
township yielded ten pounds. Flax sown on ten and one-fourth acres yielded 52 pounds of 
seed and 100 pounds of lint. The lint was all obtained from the one-quarter acrp. Tht 
owner of the ten acres^ not knowing how to prepare the lint, was satisfied with fifty pounds 
of seed, and used the stalk for minor purposes. 

Hemp was cultivated in Meramec, St. Ferdinand and Central townships to the amount of 
fifty-nine acres, yielding 376,000 pounds of lint. The crop in St Ferdinand township 
amounted to 700 pounds ; in Central, 556; in JVferamec, 233 pounds of seed per acre. Tb« 
average crop in the county is 638 pounds per acre. 

Hops. — Cultivated only for home consumption ; none reported. 

Tobacco. — The experiment of raising tobacco in Meramec township has been followed 
by the other townships with good success. One farmer in Bonhomme raised 1500 pounds 
per acre. In Central some farmers raised 1600 pounds per acre. In Meramec township 
103 acres yielded 81,460 pounds, an average of 790 pounds per acre. 

Pumpkins, — Twelve and one-fourth acres yielded 99,100 ; 15,000 pounds were raised on 
one acre in Mcramec township. 

Melons are doubtless raised in much larger quantities than reported ; 400 were report* 
«d in Central township. 

Sorghum. — The succe-s of the farmers of Meramec township in cultivating this crop 
has stimulated their neighbors to try the cultivation also. The farmers in Bonhomme and 
Carondelet had a fair crop, but in Central it was a failure. Total number of %cre8 cultivat- 
ed, outside of St. Louis township, 113 5-6, from the produce of which 5,420 gallons of 
sirup were made. No sugar has, as yet, been made. The average produce of the differ- 
ent townships varies much. The farmers in Meramec made 222 gallons per acre, while 
the best farmers in Bonhomme did not make more than sixty gallons per acre. The general 
average in the county is fony-seven gallons per acre. 

Maple Sugar — In Meramec twenty pounds were made from eight trees. No sirup re- 
ported. 

Broom Corn. — Eight acres cultivated in Meramec yielded 4000 pounds of brush. 

HORTICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

In the county of St Louis 7,747 acres are planted with fruit trees. Of these 5,093 acres 
contain 351,421 apple trees ; 658 acres are in pears ; 1,917 acres contain 132,392 peach trees, 
and 79 acres 5,461 cherry trees and 12 plum trees. Last year's fruit crop could not b€ 
called an average one, being destroyed by late fr9st. In St. Ferdinand township som* 
farmers raised from two to five bushels of apples per tree, but in all other townships thcL 
average was not more than one and a half bushels per tree. 

ViNRTARDS — Formerly but few grapes were raised in this county, but within a few 
years the cultivation of .the vine has greatly increased. Few crops pay better when proper- 
ly planted and attended to. Last year 175 acres were under cultivation in vineyards, and 
this year there will be a large increase. The crop this year was much injured by late frost. 
The old and young vineyards pruduceu 80,172 pounds of grapes (or 558 lbs. per acre.*); 
4,173 gallons of wine were reported. The greater part of the grapes was sold in the city 
Markets. Some vine growers picked forty pounds per vine ; in Carondelet twenty pounds j 
in Meramec ten pounds, and in Central three pounds per vine. 

Strawberries.— The cultivation of this fruit is rapidly increasing. One farmer in Cen- 
tral raised 125 bushels on three acres and sold the fruit for $1,500. 

Raspberries, gooseberries, blackberries and carrants are cultivated to a great extent, but 
the product is not reported. 

*TaiB Average includea the young vineyards, many of which are not yet in bearing. 
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ANIMALS. 

The number of animals raised and kept in the county is much greater than that reported. 
The number in 1866, outside of the city limits^ was 8041 horses, 1400 mules and 14,259 head 
of cattle. In the city proper, 7621 horses, 1271 mules and 13,909 head of cattle were re- 
ported in 1865. For 1866, 6477 horses, 1972 mules and 3572 cows were returned at the as- 
sessor's office. 

The number of swine in the county, according to the assessment, is 40,104 ; sheep, 7432. 

Cows. — 8963 milch cows are reported, and 213,185 pounds butter and 2508 pounds of cheese 
as the product of the dairy. In the vicinity of the city the farmers find it more profitable 
to sell the milk than to make it into butter and cheese. 

Sheep.— From.5568 sheep, the lambs not counted, 18,888 pounds of wool was clipped. By 
proper care and attention the old average of 3^ pounds of wool per head has been raised to 
8 and 11 pounds, and exceptional cases of twenty-three pounds are reported. 

BEE-HIVES 

To the number of 478 are returned, producing sixty-five pounds of wax and 2864 pounds 
of honey — on an average seven pounds per hive. Sometimes ten and sixteen pounds have 
been collected from one hive, 

POULTRY. 
Total number of chickens 113,329; turkeys, 6844 ; ducks, 6325; geese, 7979. 
PRODUCTS OP THE FORESTS AND MINES. 

At a few saw-mills in the county some lumber has been cut for home use but none for ex- 
portation. The total quantity reported is 80,700 feet. Most of the lumber for use in build- 
ing comes from other States. Most of our own being oak is used for fencing. Besides 
umber, 20,474 cords of wood were cut. 

Mines. — Although this county is rich in coal, clay, building and limestone, only a small 
amount has been brought into market, and much more is sold than is ever spoken of in the 
assessor's office. In the city only seventeen stone quarries and three lime-kilns have been 
reported. In the county neither the number of mines nor the number of quarries but only 
the products are found in the returns, viz : 

Coal, 56,302 tons, valued at $123,124 

Building stone, 156,758 perches, valued at • 249,400 

Fire clay, 6500 tons, valued at 17,000 

Lime, 257,000 bushels, valued at 84,260 

SOCIAL STATISTICS. 

BiBTHs. — According to the United States census for the year 1860 the corrected rate of 
births in Missouri was 4.35 per cent., or one annual birth for every thirty persons. If the 
rule for the correction of census returns (add one-eighth to the number of children who died 
before one ye«r) be applied for the correction of the returns of the district assesaors who 
only repoiMi for last year 4226 births, the correct number of births would be 4730, or one birth 
among 49.72 persons, or 2.01 per cent. The correctness of this statement is very probable, 
for experience in this and other countries has shown that the rate of annual births decreases 
when an epidemic is prevailing. The difference between the number of births reported this 
year and last was very apparently a consequence of the prevalence of cholera. It must be 
considered that during the prevalence of an epidemic many foetuses do not reach perfection^ 
and being without vitality are not considered as births. The average rates in other coun- 
tries are, according to the United States census for 1850, as follows : 

19-Statistios. 
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TABLE III. 

Showing offense* and catues for tehieh committed. 



Destitution ....7'..T..7T.V..." 6l 

Larceny 3A 

Incorrigibility v. 30 

Abandoned • v.^ 27 

Exposed to bad influences • 18 

Burglary and larceny *••• 7 

Neglected •••« • • ••• . 4 

Escaping from institution • 2 

Fighting •••• 1 

Stabbing v 1 

Arson 1 

Total ^ ^ 188 

TABLE IV. 

Showing parentage of all admitted, 

Irish . • • .~T77. .777. '• 77. .77 777.77.". . .77.'. .7 77.. ...T.". ". .7.~.~.7.'. . ,.7l 76 

German • 28 

English 16 

French 3 

Scotch 2 

Italian • ••• •• 1 

Colored 22 

Foreign 148 

American 40 

Total 188 

TABLE V. 

Showing agea of all whfn admitted, 

BOTS. 

Oneyear old 7. 77 

Two years old • • • 2 

Three years old • • 2 

Four years old 8 

Five years old 4 

Six years old* •••» • 6 

Seven years old««»» 12 

Eight years old ••••» •••• • • 5 

Nine years old • 5 

Ten years old 6 

Eleven years old • • • 9 

Twelve years old'* • ••* • • • H 

Thirteen years old • • 14 

Fifteen years old • •• • 13 

Sixteen years old • • 13 

Seventeen years old 3 

Eighteen years old • 

Nineteen years old • • • 

Twenty years old I 

Total 141 
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One year old ^ 

Two years old • • ^ 

Three years old-»««»- • ^ 

Four years old * 2 

Five years old • •••• • • ^ 

Six years old • I 

Seven years old***- .••••• • • •••• 'i 

Eii;ht years old 5 

Nine years old • 

Ten years old 4 

Eleven years old • • 1 

Twelve years old«««» • • 5 

Thirteen years old • • 4 

if Fourteen years old • • • • 2 

Fifteen years old 

Sixteen years old • I 

Seventeen years old • 1 

Eighteen years old • 3 

Nineteen years old -»•♦ • 1 

Twenty years old 1 

\, Tot al 47 

I 

Average age of boys, eleven years two and a half months. 
Average age of girls, nine years ten and a half months. 

TABLE VI 

I Shoxcing nativity of all admitted. 



Missouri » • yO 

Illinois 14 

Tennessee 12 

New York 11 

OhiQ 8 

Germany t» 

Ireland •" 4 

Loiii!?iana •• 4 

England ••• 3 

Indiana 3 

Mississippi • •••• • • 3 

Alabama • 2 

N'^wH.impshire • • 2 

Peunsylvduia 2 

Arkansas • 2 

Kentucky 2 

Canada 2 

Virginia, Atlantic Ocean, France, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Maryland, Vermont, Rhode 

Island, Indian Territory and Texas, each 1 • •• • 10 

Foreii^n countries • 17 

Uniied States 153 

Nut known 8 

Total 1S8 
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TABLE* Vir. 
Sfwwing length of time inmatet, dUcharged during the year, remained in the inttitution. 



One month or less 28 

Two months 28 

Three months 10 

Four months 11 

Five months 13 

Sis: months 8 

Seven months. 7 

Ei^ht months '10 

Nine months 3 

Ten months 4 

Eleven months 4 

Twelve months 3 

Thirteen months 7 

Fourteen months 3 

Fifteen months 5 



Sixteen months •• 5 

Seventeen months • • > I 

Eighteen month 1 

Nineteen months 2 

Twenty months • 2 

Twenty-one months 2 

Twenty-two months***** 1 

Twenty-three months 4 

Twenty-four months 2 

Twenty-six months • 1 

Thirty months 1 

Forty-one months 1 

Forty-seven months- 2 

Total 169 



Average period of detention, seven and nine-tenths months. 
Average period of detention at last report, six and a quarter months. 
Average period of detention at Michigan Reform School, twenty-three months 
eleven days. 



and 



Why so much less in our institution than in any other similar institution in this country 
or in E:irope? In the Michia:an Reform School, at Lansing, the average age of ninety-five 
boys committed during the year ending November 16, 18C5, was thirteen years two monthi 
and twenty-seven days. The youngest boy was seven years old, and the whole number 
committpd who were ten years old and under was only eleven. It appears from table VI that 
8«n pnty-one children, ten years of age and under, were received into our institution during the 
past year. The presence of so many young and innocent children who do not need the re- 
strain ina: influences of the House of Refuge, and who are returned to their parents when- 
ever such parents can give moderately satisfactory evidence that they will take care of them, 
furnishes one reason for the unusually brief period of detention of inmates of our institution. 



TABLE VIIL 



Showing how the children discharged during the year were disposed of. 



Delivered to parents 90 

Furnished with country homes 11 

Furnished with city homes in St. Louis* 6 

Delivered to the custody of friends 4 

Discharged by order of Criminal Court, 

the Grand Jury having ignored bills** 21 

Spnt to City Hospital and not returned* • 8 

Delivered to guardians 1 

Transferred to Soldiers' Orphans' Home 2 



Discharged as unsuitable subjects 

Sent to Blind Asylum • 

Went to visit parents and did not return* 

Sent to Deaf and Dumb Asylum 

Discharged on writ of habeas corpus •• 
Died at the institution 



3 
1 
4 

1 
3 
1 
Escaped and not returned 13 

Total 16? 



Entire amount expended for the House of Refuge during the year 1866 was $59,670 14 
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